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THE HUGUENOT FAMILY IN THE ENGLISH VILLAGE. 
BY SARAH TYTLER, AUTHOR OF “CITOYENNE JACQUELINE,” &c. 


XV. 
AUDREY THROCKMORTON. 


Sprina had come to Sedge Pond at last. But it was 
not the spring of biting winds, blinding dust, and 
stinging bail ; it was the spring that is page and usher 
to the summer, and is so young, tender, and graceful, 
that the man in his strength who is to follow after is 
hardly thought of or desired. A spring unerringly 
acknowledged by all living and even by all inanimate 
things: by the ringdove and- the lapwing, the 
humble-bee and the dragon-fly ; in the woods now 
bursting into a flush of delicate green brushed with 
fruitful brown ; on the Waiiste with yellow trails of 
golden gorse ; by the water with the white ranunculus 


budding among the still sere flags and rushes, Grand’- | 


mtre was at once like ringdove and lapwing, like the 
hoariest old oak in the Castle Park and the stiffest 
old hound in the Castle kennel. She had a heart 
still green, which awoke throbbing obediently to 
God’s signal in the gentle breath of his south wind, 
as it had done for fourscore years. All personal 
trouble, loss, and infirmity. were put on one side as 
she smiled back to God’s smile on the face of the 
earth, rejoicing like the angels that in spite of confu- 
sion, perplexity, sin, suffering, and death, all was 
indeed very good. 

One morning in May, Grand’mére, by the help of 
Yolande and Madame Rougeole, had made the tour 
of her alley, her terrace, her fish-pond, and had 
reached her arbour. Although her voice was cracked, 
she cried out first, and most sweetly, at the sight 
of dusky violet and dainty jonquille. 

It was here in the arbour that Lady Rolle had 
been so fain to sit with her old friend, to make the 
illusion of a French pastoral complete. To further 
this she would not have minded forcing Yolande into 
the character of Chloe, and Mr. Hoadley, or any other 
hired servant, into that of Corydon, so that she might 
the better trifle with the seasons, and make believe 
that March was May, even at the risk of consigning 
poor Grand’mére to the torments of rheumatism, or to 
a fatal quinsy or pleurisy. My lady would have the 
small gratification of beholding and forming one in 
such a group, even though it should fall to pieces in 
her hands and its members should perish in the frag- 
ments. 

But now May was come, and Grand’mire thought 
of the great lady pensively, and with many excuses. 
Of what was frank as the day in Lady Rolle, of her 
dauntlessness, her staunchness, and her kindness, 
Grand’mbre was fully appreciative. Sitting framed in 
periwinkle and ivy, she was a picture of faith and 
meekness, at once balmy and beautiful. But she 
could not help hankering after the troubled spirit of 


the great lady, and owning to herself that the vin- | 
dictive hatred which Yolande’s abandonment of the | 


Castle, and the Dupuys’ rejection of all overtures 
III. —26. 





from the Rolles, had called forth, would have power 
to wound her in spite of the deep experiences of her 
long pilgrimage. Still, Lady Rolle’s sweeping accu- 
sations of heartlessuess and insolence, her revilings 
and her blazing resentment, would cut Grand’mére to 
the very heart—that heart which age could neither 
benumb nor petrify. It was only in looking back at 
the past, with its tribulation ended and its mercy alone 
undying, that Grand’mére dwelt on the clear, shining 
hills of Beulah, above the mists of distraction and the 
thunderbolts of suffering. So she sat and spent a 
sigh on the great lady, who was immeasurably farther 
from Madame de Sevigné than was Grand’mire herself, 
though Grand’mére did not see it. 

Without prelude or preparation, without the roll of 
her chariot wheels or the tramp of. the horses’ hoofs, 
the honeysuckle,:periwinkle, and ivy. seemed to part as 
by the wave of Merlin’s wand, and my lady, in her 
superb train, her jewels, and shepherdess’ hat, stood 
in the opening among the soft shadowy leaves, scorch- 
ing Grand’mére herself a little, and causing Yolande 
to shrivel up ina corner in something like an ecstasy 
of dismay, for my lady’s face was more than ever 
like an illuminated mask, behind which burnt pride 
and passion, But, as if wholly to balk anticipation, 
Lady Rolle showed no sense of the discord between 
her and the Dupuys, nor did she display any ani- 
mosity even to the chief culprit, beyond shaking her 
finger at her, and crying out, ‘* Child, you’ve been 
prodigious naughty ; you’ve almost forced me to have 
words with my good old Madame. Mighty fine, in- 
deed, when chicks like you are to take alarm and fly 
off in a hurry-scurry, without even a note to the old 
bird whose cluck has offended their delicate ears. But 
go to roost or where you will now, child, for I want 
to speak to Grand’mére’s sober ears alone.” 

Yolande gladly tripped off to the house, while Lady 
Rolle sat down beside Grand’mére. She spread her- 
self out on the seat, and put up her fan, but soon 
forgot it again, and let it drop in her lap in the heat 
of her conversation : *‘ Goody, I’ve come to tell you 
my story—ladies of quality have told a vast deal worse 
ones in far more discreditable quarters before now. 
I wish to enlighten you as to my intentions, that you 
may no longer thwart me, and stand in a peevish 
baby’s light.” 

My lady began at the very beginning. ‘‘Ah!” 
she said, ‘‘ dear Goody, I guess my early days were 
very different from yours, and I vow the chances and 
changes I have known would astonish you. I was 
motherless as a child in the house of my father, a 
wild-living, broken-down country justice. It was a 
coarse, rough, riotous life that was led in our house, 
and our notion of the whole duty of woman was that 
she should be able to work frills, to keep accounts by 
an effort of genius, to ride on Dobbin when allowed, 
and to dance cotillions when possible. One great point 


| in my duty was to keep out of sight and sound of those 
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orgies which left my father so morose and maddened | priests; he must have been a pearl among the dust, 
in humour that he would not speak to me for months | You have had some men like that in England too.” 

at a time, but would go about burning the books in ** Tnever met such another as my dear Archdeacon,” 
his library, and smashing what furniture was still left Lady Rolle went on, apparently not noticing Grand’- 
him to break. When I was an ignorant and helpless, | mére’s last remark ; ‘‘ he would have sacrificed half hig 
but not over-innocent child of fifteen—and I was never | living for me, I do believe. He pledged himself to Lord 
troubled with dulness or innocence—I was called from | Rolle as security for the sums my father had lost at 







spelling out a dream-book, and playing with a litter 


of puppies in the alcove above the bee-hives in the 
garden, to the side of my father’s chair, where, suffer- 
ing from gout, he sat like a chained bear. I was 
to be presented to my future husband, Lord Rolle, 
who had won me, the best part of the prize, and the in- 
heritance of my father’s acres, at the hazard-table the 
previous night. 
the way to make a loving pair of us. 
confess to you I hate the marriage and the bridegroom, 
not because my lord was old, and had the worst cha- 
racter as well as the highest position in the county, 
not because he was a widower, whose usage of his first | 
wife, according to rumour, had been shameful, but 

because he had a splay-foot, a nose reddened with | 





the gaming-table. He put the two arch-conspirators 
against me to shame by his manliness, his generosity, 
and his patience ; and he carried away his poor prize 
in triumph, to dwell under the shelter of his honour- 
able roof and his unblemished character.” 

With vivid power and clearness of recollection, Lady 
Rolle described to Grand’mtre the peaceful life 


Ah! dear Goody, that was scarcely | among the Church dignitaries, until she could see 
To this day I | 


the noble cathedral aisles, handed down from other 
ages, and hear the solemn chanting and the sweet 
singing of the evening hymn,—the women at their 
work-tables, and the men at their side reading aloud, 
and among them, like a branded sheep, the young 
girl with the bare clipped head. 

** But it was not to be, Grand’mbre,” Lady Rolle 





wine, and was altogether so bloated and ugly that the | informed her listener, with a look of haunting remorse, 
children of Sedge Pond screamed when his muff and | which was very different from repentance; ‘I tired 





night-cap appeared at his coach-window.” 

Lady Rolle saw that Grand’mére shuddered at her 
plain speech, and stopped for a moment expecting her 
to speak ; but Grand’mére remaining silent, she went 
on to tell in detail of the wicked mockery of her woo- 
ing, and the barbarous persecution which she had had 
to undergo, and the frantic struggles she had made to 
free herself, — 

**T can tell you I nearly destroyed my fine plumes, 
certainly I soiled them, in my mad struggles to escape. 
Only bethink you of a mere chick of a girl going dis- 
guised as a farm-servant in a waggon to London, where 
she had not a friend, and where the chances were that, 


in place of good Samaritans, she would meet with | 
thieves viler than those that plied their trade between 


Jerusalem and Jericho. But I could dare that and 
more, good Grand’mére. I was soon followed and 
brought back, however ; and I was so mad with disap- 
pointment and vexation that I stuffed my long hair 
into my throat to make away with myself, till my 
father had it clipped as bare as shears would clip it, 
and would not suffer me even to cover the deformity 
with a wig. And then, when I was so shamed by the 
fright they had made me, and by the cackles of the 
servants about me, that I would have given in to 
marrying a man with a calf’s head, or even the ‘ Cock 


Lane Ghost,’ my dear old Archdeacon came, and would | 


have saved me if I had been to be saved. 

‘¢' The Archdeacon was my dead mother’s uncle, who 
had lived all his life in the midst of his learning and 
preferment, in what she called the odour of sanctity. 
He had heard of my miserable plight, and travelled all 
the way from his retired, dignified residence in an epis- 
copal town, to interfere in my hehalf.” 

And here the sharp, domineering, high-set voice of 


of being good in no time. I was not pretty behaved, 
| either by nature or education ; I believe badness was 
| in my blood, and at last the seven devils so got pos- 
| session of me, that I began to hate the quiet women 
and the sober men, and even the very scent of the 
lavender.” 

*‘Oh!” said Grand’mére, unconsciously, as she 
| sighed and looked, if possible, more pitifully at Lady 
Rolle. - 

*¢ But yes, that is plain truth, I hate the very scent 
of lavender, for the Archdeacon was very fond of 

lavender, like that in your window ; and I vow a waft 
| of it comes across me strangely to this day. He grew 
great beds of it under the bow-windows, and it was 
always associated in my mind with the dulness of the 
place, which I soon came to hate even more than I 
hated Lord Rolle and the evil odour of sin and violence. 
What did I do, quotha? I gave my worshipful father 
to know that I had grown a good girl in the good com- 
pany I had kept, and was ready to do his bidding! 
And I let the Archdeacon learn what a thankless task it 
was to attempt the reformation of a sinner. So the 
old man, mazed, sick, and disappointed, bowed his 
head, which was as white as yours, Grand’mére ; but he 
could not persist in interfering to prevent a dutiful 
daughter’s obeying her father when she was so minded. 
And he did not reproach me, though he would not 
marry me to my lord and set his hand to the 
deed. A bishop of Lady Yarmouth’s throning did me 
that service. Well-a-day, I had my fill of stir and 
noise, feasting and brawling, and was able to tell how 
much worse was a brutal tyrant of a husband than a 
| tyrant of a father.” 
| Whether or no Lord Rolle had beaten his first 
| wife black and blue like a butcher, he had certainly 

















Lady Rolle involuntarily softened, for the hardly- | dragged his second wife out of bed by the hair of her 
used girl, who had lived to have her revenge as a _head,and had caused her to stand—her teeth chattering 
woman, always felt a tender pride when she thought of | with cold and her limbs ready to sink with weariness, 
the good Archdeacon’s having taken that journey. —from the dead of the night to the broad day by the 
‘* Ah,” said Grand’mére, ‘there are priests and | fauteuil to which he had recourse when he could not 
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gardly fit succeeded to his prodigal one. 
Lord Rolle had insulted his wife equally by his in- 
fidelity and his jealousy. 


surpassed wrongs to look Grand’mére in the face with 
her native sincerity, and to say regretfully, —“‘ it was 
not always heathendom in our house; we were 
not always tormenting each other like savages. My 
lord, laid down with the smali-pox, was crying what 
would become of him, for his very servants would no 
longer put a cup of cold water into his hand, and I 
said, ‘I will, my lord ;’ and I stayed with him night 
and day and risked my life, and what I cared more 
for than it, Madame, you may believe it—my beauty, 


my chair to catch a glimpse of.” 

“My lady, you did well, you did well in that,” 
said Grand’mére ; ‘‘and surely that trial and that 
tendance made a closer bond between you ?” 

* You shall hear,” said Lady Rolle. ‘“‘ I was spared 


pardon on his bended knees the first time he could go 
down on them. He swore never to abuse me again, 
and he kept his word—till the illness was six months 
out of his head, and I had provoked him beyond 
measure, Yes, we had our chances if we had been 


corrupt. Then Rolle was born—a cross and a 
plague from his birth—and my lord began to fret and 
pester me with care for his heir, which came ill off 
-his hand that had not been over-kind to his former 
children. Why, what now, Grand’mére? What ails 


involuntarily held up her pure, tender hands. ‘‘ You 
need not cry out. It was in Paris that I picked up 
the charming plan your French madames followed, that 


and who could spare time to look after them, divine 


mothers in the rank above being mothers, till the 


happened, or till they wanted to be taught the man- 
ners of ladies and gentlemen. Our men sometimes pro- 
fessed to like the little ladies as well as their dogs ; 


did not take it up, as we did rock crystal vases and 


fashion the most natural in the world, and I did what 
I could to bring it into vogue, and to get my lord to 
endure it.” 

**Ah! how the miserable French dames and you 
stripped yourselves of the crown of your womanhood,” 
said Grand’mére, bearing open and pitying testimony 
to her opposite experience. Then she uttered a passion- 
ate apostrophe—‘‘Oh, Lord! Thou knowest, that Thou 
loadedst me with mercies more than my tongue could 
tell, and addedst but a few numbered chastisements ; 








aS 


of banishing their sprigs from their hotels to the cot- | 
tages of peasant women who were fit to rear them, | 
| a lamb like as it had been slain. 


‘And yet, and yet ”—my | 
lady suddenly stopt in her vehement recital of un- | 


which all the fools raved about, and hundreds mobbed | 


| 
coax or compel sleep, and all out of the sheerest | when I was a young woman, and made me young again 
wantonness. And he had grudged my lady her pocket- | 
money, her clothes, and even her food, when his nig- | 


when I was grown old and my arms were waxing 
empty, were when I held my Hubert upon my knees, 
and when the women said to me as they said to Naomi 
of old, ‘ There is a daughter born to Génevidve,’ and 
I took Yolande and laid her in my arms and became a 
nurse to her.” 

‘* Yes, yes,” nodded her ladyship in acquiescence, 
“I said at the first my life had been mighty un- 
like yours, Grand’mére, but I have known solitude 
as well as you. When Lord Rolle was at last struck 
with his death-blow, he took me out of the world and 
shut me up with him in the Castle. And I can tell 
you his death was like a new life to me, for it was an 
unmistakeable relief and restoration of liberty and 
personal safety.” 

According to herself, Lady Rolle had made the most 
of it, after the fashion of King Solomon. She too had 


| rei, ned like a queen for a season, had said to herself, 


the small-pox, and my lord recovered, and begged my | 


resolved to be good, and our blood had not been | 


you?” she interjected sharply, for Grand’mbre had | 


Nature being their best mother—that was the jargon— | 
and no more trouble with the brats was given to the | 


children were old enough to be amusiig, if that ever | 


but I never heard of them caring for the little lords. | 
And if they left that fancy to the women, we certainly | 


‘**3.0, Iam come to great estate,” and in her goodli- 
ness of person, in her wit, rank, and wealth, had 
given her heart to know wisdom and to know 
madness and folly. She too had made her great 
works, builded her houses, got her servants, her 
men-singers, and her women-singers, and was great 
and increased more than all that were before her, 
and whatsoever her eyes desired she kept not from 
them, and withheld not her heart from any 
joy. With the same inevitable result, too, she had 
looked at last on all the works that her hands had 
wrought, and on the labour that she had laboured to 
do, and came now and told of it in the spring garden. 
And her heater was an aged widow, who had been 
oppressed and afilicted, who had been brought up in 
the wilderness, and was to make her grave among 
strangers, and who was yet sunning herself in the 
light of God’s bounty and faithfulness, and taking 
pleasure in the daisies, the lambs, and her child 
Yolande, and thinking pleasantly of the heaven where 
the river was a water of life, the leaves of the tree 
for the healing of the nations, and where there was 
And behold that 
other woman, forty years younger, who had dwelt 
among her own people, with her very sons in their 
manhood dependent upon her power, and hardly yet 
past the zenith of her splendour, come out of her 
way to tell Grand’mére that ‘‘all was vanity and 
vexation of spirit, and that there was no prufit under 
the sun.” 

And the particular vanity under which my lady was 
now writhing had its root in him who should have 


| been the beginning of her strength and the excellency 


cream-ware teapots. I protest I found the French | 


but the blessings which made my tongue sing for joy | 


of her dignity, and of whom, in their mutual failure, 
she spoke with her face growing livid. She com- 
plained bitterly of the trifling character of her eldest 
son. ‘*He is so engrossed in his selfish enjoyments 
—in his horses, his betting, his gambling, and his 
pictures, that he has never. had a thought to spare 
even for his brothers, not to speak of his mother,” 
she said. ‘‘ He has never had any consideration 
for me, though I have taken care that he has not been 
able to afford to quarrel with me. But now he is 
proceeding to crown all his evil-doings, and is laying 
himself out maliciously and with deep design to 
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humble me ; and you know, Grand’mire, it is hard to 
be humbled by one’s own son. But you have been 
happier ; you don’t know what that is, my good old 
soul.” 

‘It is dark in some corners though the sun 
shines,” said Grand’mére, ‘‘ but it is a heavy 
burden to the mother’s heart to be shut out from 
the son’s.” 

‘* And the worst of it is,” Lady Rolle went on, 
intent on her own grievances, *‘ Rolle will never marry, 
he is too much of a petit-mattre, a man about town ; 
he could not suffer the restraint, the clog it would be 
upon his actions. Though he is selfish, and idle, 
and sneering, he can enjoy good fellowship, and is 
welcome wherever he goes. So you see, good mother, 
it is the more necessary that George should marry. 
He would have done it ere now, dangler and shuffler 
though he be, if I had not stood in the way. You 
must know that he went and took a fancy to one of 
the Leicestershire Lowndeses, and would have been off 
and married her all in a breath, had I not stopped 
all that very quickly.” 

*¢ And do you not believe it is well for the young 
folks to marry?” asked Grand’mtre, with all her 
simple earnestness. 

‘Ah yes, surely,” said my lady, ‘‘but we have 
learned, among other things from France, that the 
parents should have some say in that matter. I have 
an old score against these Lowndeses, and that’s not 
the way I wish to clear it off. The mother of Gatty 
Lowndes once slandered me and injured me, and 
my son shall not marry Gatty Lowndes, even though 
she was fairer than I was, a greater fortune, and in 
every other respect a vast deal too good for him. I 
tell you I would sooner give him over to the bailiffs ; 
for I might do the minx an injury if she were so silly 
as to come within my reach. Rolle knew my mind 
about that too, and yet he had the face to go and 
be a party to it secretly, in order to punish and 
affront his own mother. And they have laid a deep 
scheme. The Lowndeses are at Tunbridge, and Rolle 
has taken rooms for himself on the Parade there, and 
he wishes George to join him, though in general the 
one suits the other very much as my cat Fatima suits 
the dog Fluff. But Ismelt the rat, and I shall yet get 
the better of both the wretches ; I shall see them un- 
done at any sacrifice, even if I have to marry George 
to a ballet-dancer or the daughter of a chimney- 
sweep.” 

**Ah, but surely they will listen to their mother’s 
words at the last, to save her from pain,” said Grand’- 
mére, in a hopeful tone. 

‘* They will listen when they are outwitted and be- 
fooled,” said Lady Rolle, *‘ but you must aid me in 
this, Grand’mére, and lend me Miss Prudery; it 
would be no loss to you to oblige me in this business, 
George often noticed little Dupuy, and in his own 
lazy way spoke of her approvingly. He was greatly 
tickled by her running away, and even wished that he 
might catch her and tame her. But if Yolande were 
carried to the Wells—as I would do with your con- 
sent—a truce to your thanks—and brought into con- 
‘tact with George in private, and at the rooms, in such 
& way as would not be the least ungentecl to the 












girl, George, who is so vain that anybody could 
flatter his vanity to the top of his bent, might be 
fooled into the rash and reckless step of marrying an 
obscure girl, if she played her cards well, And I 
myself would teach the chit how to do this, while all 
the time George would judge, as he had every reason, 
that his mother would be furious at the mésalliance, 
And I confess to you, Grand’mire, I have always lived 
in dread of such a marriage by means of a curtain 
ring, and Hoadley or some hedge priest. The marriage 
once over, however, Rolle would be got the better of; 
Gatty Lowndes would be thrown out, and Yolande 
Dupuy would be young Mistress Rolle—Lady Rolle, 
in her turn ; and not even her present ladyship’s self, 
however much she might regret her desperate quits, 
would be able to tamper with them.” 

** Madam !”—gasped Grand’mire, flushing with the 
scant blood of fourscore, and hot and trembling even in 
the fresh spring day among her flowers and leaves— 
“is thy servant a dog, that she should do such a 
thing ?” 

“But, my dear old woman, you are clean mis- 
taken,” argued Lady Rolle, mystified, with all her 
quick wit, at the quiver of indignation with which her 
condescension was received, and not refraining from 
stamping her foot at such an unexpected obstacle to 
her mad will. ‘* The child, as one of us, would be 
completely sheltered from blame and exposure. The 
fact is, madam, when we cannot get rid of her, we 
must make the best of her. I daresay I should be 
forced to do as much in the end by Gatty Lowndes, 
supposing I could not shake her off, and if I did not 
pinch her black and blue, or push her down-stairs 
on our first introduction,—and I am only a woman, 
—and Rolle himself is one of the first gentlemen in 
England, and a nobleman. You forget—sure, you 
forget, Grand’mére.” 

**T forget not; I shall never forget, to my shame 
and sorrow. What enormity have I committed that 
a@ woman such as you should ask me to betray the 
child of the saints and martyrs of the galleys? The 
Bourbons are good nobility, but there are better—my 
own dear little one, so obedient, loving, and con- 
fiding !” cried Grand’mére, tried even beyond her 
patience, and weeping and wringing her hands and 
shaking as if she had seen a spectre, because she had 
been taken unawares in the credulity of her faith. 

Lady Rolle stared, gathered up her train, and 
said,— 

“‘T make you a thousand apologies. I thought 
that I had heard of such things as mariages de con- 
venance, and all that ; I must have been wrong ad- 
vised, but as I said before, I fancied the good fashion, 
like the getting rid of the bantlings, came fom 
France.” 

“‘ Whatever you may have heard, my dame,” pro- 
tested Grand’mbre, in sad and solemn earnest—‘‘ what- 
ever wrong mariages de convenance may have to an- 
swer for, no honest, righteous man or woman in 
France, or out of it, has ever employed the parental 
authority and the right of choice to accomplish a 
villainous barter and fraud.” 

Lady Rolle stared once more with flaming eyes, and 
flounced with stately step out of the arbour. She never 
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sought Grand’mére, and never spoke to her again ; 
only once more in all their lives did she address her, 
and that was in two written lines, 


XVI. 
THE SEDGE POND SORE THROAT—THE WHITE CRUSADE. 


Tuvs there was a reprieve to Yolande from the craft 
and force of the offended Quality. The Rolles quitted 
the Castle for Tunbridge in coaches and six, chariots, 
and waggons, exporting, as they had imported, the sur- 
feit of self-indulgence, the icy glitter of worldly wit, 
and the furious contentions of unbridled wills. Mr. 
Hoadley alone remained behind, like a crow in the 
mist, to pursue some researches in the Castle library 
for my lord, who was not disinclined to have a repu- 
tation for scholarship acquired at second-hand. The 
chaplain cheered his solitude by cultivating the friend- 
ship of the good women of the Shottery Cottage, until 
Madame herself thawed a little towards the young man, 
who listened so respectfully to her diatribes. Yolande, 
in her girlish severity, ceased to despise the weak 
young chaplain, whose weakness was no longer appa- 
rent in his fretful murmurs against his patrons and 
his slavish submission to them. 

Dolly and Milly Rolle felt it a dreadful change to 
be thrown back on their old, idle home-life at the 
Rectory, Lady Rolle not having invited either of them, 
as they had fondly hoped, to pass the season with her 
at the Wells and in town. And though luckily no 
little bird whispered to their caps the proposal which 
had so enraged Grand’mére, the great lady, while she 
could not offend, had grievously disappointed them. 

In their extreme ennui, the Rectory girls were so ill- 
off for social intercourse, that they set about taking up 
Yolande and the old Madame at the Shottery Cottage 
again, They were the more led to this perhaps that Mr. 
Hoadley had taken them up, though he hardly ever 
came to the Rectory, and then only to sit with their 
papa in his study, and to go back like a whining school- 
boy to his tasks. Then their papa would come into the 
parlour, and say to Madam, their mother, in their 
hearing, ‘* My life, what a contrast there is between 
this foolish young jackanapes and our manly Philip! 
Was that one of the reasons of the boy’s going so 
soon? Was he early ripe, and needed no growing 
old?” And Madam would wipe her eyes, and answer 
meekly, ‘‘ His Father knows best.” 

But, whining schoolboy and foolish jackanapes 
though he was, Mr. Hoadley’s face was worth seeing, 
when all the fine folk were gone, and there was no 
other face to see. Mr. Hoadley was always least 
lackadaisical, and most sensible and spirited, when 
beside Grand’mére, though Grand’mére’s presence 
involved that of Yolande, to whom the crackbrained 
fellow affected to pay a sort of moon-struck, distant 
court, because he wanted a subject for his poor verses. 
The girls could see that with half an eye ; and little 
Dupuy (the Rectory girls had borrowed the term, 


along with many a worse trick, from the Castle) was a | 


simpleton and a hypocrite to permit it. 

In one respect Yolande would not allow herself to be 
taken up by Dolly and Milly again ; but, as Grand’- 
mere said, ‘“* What will you? While we are in the 


_ 


world we must have neighbours, and we must love 
our neighbours and be at peace with them, and make 
the best of them, covering over their faults, condoning 
their offences, and accepting their advances when they 
choose to make them,—that is, in so far as integrity 
and self-respect permit, for we may not attempt the 
destructive impossibility of paying equal regard to 
truth and falsehood, and loving with the same tepid, 
indiscriminating love, friends real and counterfeit, 
indifferent strangers and actual foes, But they and 
we must struggle to live together in the faint reflection 
of the divine benevolence.” 

No one was so quick to recognise this truth as 
Grand’mére. She therefore received and welcomed 
back the pastor’s daughters, though she was not blind 
to their fickleness, and did not think the ignorant, 
conceited, flippant girls improved by their temporary 
association with the Rolle family. Where would be 
the chance of the improvement of such as they, if the 
old, the wise, the better-gifted and taught, all took 
the pet at them, and cast off the poor, crawling, 
fluttering butterflies ou the least provocation, and did 
not see and acknowledge in them, as in every other 
human being, the glorious promise of infinitely better 
and nobler things,—a transformation such as the grub 
to the butterfly is but poor in comparison with ? 

The summer was hot, and from the slow river and 
the water standing in more than one slimy pond on 
the borders of the Waiiste, a yellow mist rose and 
hovered over the village. Grand’mtre remarked it, 
and pointed it out gravely to Yolande. ‘It is the 
incense of the devil, which ascends as from the sulphur 
and brimstone wrecks of whole burnt-offerings of 
sloth and sin. Watch and pray, my little one, that it 
may be changed into the sweet savour of God, which 
comes from heroic souls going down into the depths 
to save their brethren.” The Rector had seen it 
before, and knew it too well. He therefore made pre- 
parations for it by arranging to send away his women- 
kind to cousins of his on the east coast ; on learning 
which arrangement Dolly and Milly literally jumped 
for joy. Of what good were his timid, formal Madam, 
and his silly lasses in a calamity? They could only 
hang upon him and harass him. 

Old Caleb Gage, too, had the sign pointed out to 
him by his friend the doctor in Reedham, and had 
his orphanage and his infirmary set in order. He 
added to his prayers every night an extra petition— 
that men might learn wisdom from chastisement, 
and that labourers might be sent for that harvest 
which grows white in a day—that harvest of life-in- 
death which is unspeakably precious and unspeak- 
ably awful in its supernatural growth and perfec- 
tion. All the while the old Squire talked more to 
young Caleb than he had ever done before, of the first 
Caleb Gage, who had driven the earliest plough into 
the wide Waiste, which then extended from Sedge 
Pond to Reedham, and how men had the wilderness 
earth given them to make it into a great garden of 
Eden. Young Caleb, he urged, should do this part of 
the great commission ; but he would at once set about 

raising money by mortgage for the work. He took 
| shame to himself that he bad always postponed the 
| draining, trenching, quarrying, and building opera- 
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tions on the estate till the time when his son should | 
take possession of it. But, God helping him, by the 
next fall the bringing in of the land should be begun. 

Now that the English summer was in its prime, 
and so far admitted indulgence in southern habits, 
Grand’mére loved best to take her meals in the open 
air. The rude villagers, spying through the garden- 
gate, or over the wall, where the branches of a spread- 
ing mulberry tree screened them from the party within, 
could see a table set in the cottage porch, or in the 
arbour where cream-coloured roses, in clusters drooping | 
with their own weight, had taken the place of the 
cold, blue-grey, scentless periwinkles. There were | 
bronzed, shining beetles and earwigs in the roses, 
but Grand’mére could never dissever these insects | 
from the rest of God’s creatures, and so she only | 
brushed them softly away, while Dolly and Milly | 
screeched at the sight of them, and stamped the lives 
out of them with their high-heeled shoes. When it 
was anybody’s féte—and Grand’mtre held that every- 
body must have a féte, and that they and their friends | 
were bound to celebrate it—-Mr. Hoadley would have | 
his flageolet, on which he could play fairly, and the 
girls would sing by turns with their simple skill, and | 
Grand’mére would be as gay as a girl of twenty. | 
When it was Grand’mére’s own féte, Monsieur joined + 
for once in the gaiety, and uncorked the Médoc ; and 
Madame, sombre under centuries of party spirit and 
sectarian wrong, fried the chickens and sawpoudrait 
the strawberries, and looked on without a particle of | 
offence at the little Mother’s happiness ; while big Prie 
waited stumpingly, in a wonderful neckerchief and 
hood, in token that she was in the open air and was 
a British islander. 

But one day in June the weather was so oppressive | 





*¢Pho! pho! my good lady, your imagination or 
your nerves are running away with you,” even Mr, 
Hoadley remonstrated. ‘*Haven’t you felt heat 
before, and what it breeds in a sluttish village? [ 
own I am too much of a slave to my nose, but I 
could not quite reconcile myself to wishing for a 
thunder-storm, not even though we have to thank the 
great Mr. Pope for one incident in a storm which is 
very pretty,” he ended, with a profound sigh, wasted 
like his allusion, which nobody present comprehended, 

¢ Pll tell you what is worse than the heat or even 
than the thunder,” announced Milly Rolle, sapiently ; 
** it is these poor folks sending for our papa every time 


| they are taken with their infectious disorders, as if 


there was no chance of his being taken with them, and 
every other body at the Rectory, and no end to the 
pother. I declare I think it is monstrous silly and 
unkind in them, after all our papa has done for 
them, and the doles which we dispense at Christmas 
and at Easter, though they are common villagers and 
do not know how to behave genteel to us. What do 
you say, Mr. Hoadley ; would you read prayers to 
them ?” 

‘¢T would if I were asked, miss,” answered the 
young man, colouring and hesitating for a moment, 


| but speaking at last, with decision, and i in forgetfulness 


of the great Mr. Pope and his moving incident. 

*¢To the hangman with being asked !” cried Grand’- 
mére, excitedly ; ‘* who suffers in the village? What 
is the malady ?” 

** How should we know?” Dolly and Milly Rolle 
thus excused themselves in a breath from any further 
acquaintance with disagreeable facts. ‘* We’d have the 
| dumps in no time if we took ap our heads with whoever 
was laiddown. Besides, we’re to set out this day se’en- 








that Grand’mére and her children were forced to abide | night ; we are up to our eyes in business, and have 
languidly in the darkest corners of the parlour, | only come out for anairing. Yes, indeed, Grand’miére, 
though the villagers of Sedge Pond, condemned to | youmay believe us or not, but we’ve to spur on Patty 
work for their daily bread, were out making hay in the | Brierley to finish our tamboured gownsin time. We've 
meadows by the river, as they had been all the week. | to keep our mother in mind of all the clothes we must 
She had lamented the obligation of the haymaking | take with us, and we’ve to ride with Black Jasper to 
twenty times that day, and, taking the exposure of | Reedham for what the packman forgot at his last call. 
the people to heart, had been heavy over it in a way | It was only by chance that we learned there had been 
not customary with her. Yolande was almost thankful | as good as three or four messages for our papa to 








that Grand’mére must have forgotten the poor | 
labourers, when the old woman broke a pause by ex- 
claiming abruptly, ‘‘Oh that we had the thunder, 
though the peals split the stones, and the showers, 
though it rained horned cattle.” 

** La! how can you wish such horrid things ?” pro- | 
tested Dolly Rolle ;-‘* Milly and me are main frightened 
at thunder ; we should go into fits at the first crack.” 

** Oh, jioja!” Grand’mére put her off a little im- | 
patiently, ‘‘ I should engage to bring you out of them | 
again. I should bear all your maladies on the thumb ; 
at least I hope so, my dears. If we had the thunder | 
and the showers, they might not be too late to cool 
and wash the reeking, engrained earth.” 

** Why, madam, where’s the reek and the en- 
grainedness ?” demanded the Rolles, pouting ; ‘‘ we 
never thought to hear you call the place such shocking | | 
bad names as it puts us in a twitter to hear. The | 
village smells as it does in summer mostly, but what 
of that?” 


attend sickbeds yesterday, and Doll was on the steps 
just before we came out, and heard another delivered 


| about Mother Pott, who had been brought in from 
| the hay-cocks with her throat as bad and her head as 


light as the rest.” 
*‘Ah!” said Grand’mére, “the thief discovers 
himself, and he is an old enemy ;” and she named an 


| epidemic which was then called putrid fever, that 


broke out in England towards the close of the last 
century, and mowed down whole families of the 
nobility as well as of their vilely-housed farm labourers. 
*¢ We must do what we can to arrest the terrible thief. 
I have met him before, and struggled to take his 
booty from him, alas! not always with success. 


| Now who is with me to cry ‘ stop thief,’ and do what 
| the good God wills to snatch from the villain the 


living prey which, ah! the misére, is delivered gagged 
and bound into his greedy clutches ?”” 

At that moment the dismal sound of the passing 
bell stole out with a sullen clangour on the thick and 
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loaded air, The Rolles fell back with their fingers in 
their ears, but before the first dull vibration had 
ceased, *‘ I’m with you, Grand’mire,” said Yolande, 
with a swelling breast and shining eyes. 

‘Oh, dear; what has come to you Dupuys?” 
complained the Rolles, in shrill discomfiture and exas- 
peration. ‘‘ You don’t mean to tell us that you are so 


| crazy as to wait upon the poor bodies that are sick ? | 


A fig for them if that is to be the way of it, for we 
can’t come here again for any more confabs if you go 
near stricken persons, we promise you that ; and little 
Dupuy, who gives herself the airs of a princess or a 
nun, will never make so bold, and be so free. We 
were told the people themselves shut the doors in 


living or bury the dead. And you are not clergy, no 
nor even doctors.’ 

“Pardon,” said Grand’mére, rising to the oc- 
casion, and speaking quite cheerily, ‘‘every woman 
finds herself a little of the one and a little of the 
other so soon as she is tried, or she is no true woman 
and handmaid of the Great Physician and Heavenly 
Priest. Besides, we have had the gift of the know- 
ledge of herbs in our family since Bernarde Romilly 
staunched the wounds of the Condé. Have I never 
told you that? I[f the rest of the village shut the 
door, the better reason that I, an old woman, should 
open and enter where fear and pain are all the com- 
pany. De grace, they will not keep me out now.” 

“Madame,” said Mr. Hoadley, in great excite- | 
ment, “I have not spoken, but I trust that you do 
not doubt I am your servant, to go on whatever 
errand you like to send me among the poor. If it 
become your gown, all the more must it become my 
cloth. I cry Heaven’s mercy and yours that I have 
not seen it so before, and I am thankful that my 
patrons are not here to forbid me doing my duty 


_when my eyes are opened. But, my dear old Madame, 


you are not so reckless as to run so frightful a risk 
as permit another and altogether unsuitable atten- | 
dant,—though the Bible has records of ministering | 
angels,” ended the chaplain, hurriedly, with a | 
significant glance at Yolande, who accepted the impli- | 
cation and repudiated the objection with the coolest | 
indifference, if not the liveliest indignation. 

“Monsieur, Grand’mére and I never part. If | 
there is a task which she, old and feeble as she is, 
can undertake, why should I, who am young and | 
strong, not be capable of it? If the question is one 
of worthiness and unworthiness, I comprehend Mon- 
sieur ; but if not, I do not comprehend at all. But, 
young girl as I am, Mr. Hoadley, Grand’mére thinks 
me neither too bad nor too foolish to work with her 
in nursing the sick and serving God, who will pardon 
my unworthiness, and teach and help my weakness 
and folly.” 

Poor Mr. Hoadley was confounded. 

But Grand’mére was not so hard upon Mr. Hoadley 
and his motives; her days of girlish severity and 
— had long been past, yet she, too, was against 


** My friend, you do not know the French. Vin- 
cent de Paul introduced another fashion among us | 
an age ago, There are girls by hundreds no older | 





than Yolande, among the Sisters of Charity and the 
Sisters of Mercy. The peasants began to shame 
the nobles. We are only bourgeoisie, but the 
nobles shamed the peasants and us by forming the 
béguines of Bruxelles ; and there is many a noble girl 
in Vincent de Paul’s blessed family at this hour. 
Assuredly, though we are Huguenots, and sing each 
year on the anniversary of the Revocation, ‘ By 
Babel’s streams we sat and wept,’ yet we are not lost 
to charity, and we fear not for our daughters, though 
their vows are silent and secret, and known only to 
themselves and their God. Go! there is nothing to 
fear. Can we best keep off the wolf by flying from 
him, or by going to meet him, hatchet in hand? As 


_ for the contagion and the infection, I know them not 


save as being still the finger and the breath of the living 
God that only reach as He wills. No journeys, no 
closed doors and bolted windows, will chase them away 
any more than they will chase away death. Truly, we 
want swift feet and iron barriers to escape from the 
king of terrors, my son ; and I have never heard that he 
strikes the sister, the doctor, or the priest more than 
another. When he does,” added Grand’mére, quailing 
little, not for herself but as she felt the contact of 
Yolande’s warm young hand with her own chill aod 
withered one, “‘some men and women ought to be 
the bravest of the brave ; some soldiers ought to lead 


| the van, and God be praised the French women are 


brave. Have you not heard of our heroic cantiniéres ? 
Nevertheless, I shall not take my young recruit into 
the battle without her father’s and mother’s consent.” 

Madame came forward on the spot. She did not 


' know what the bruit was about, or why Grand’mére 
| should act the good marquise or baronme to the strange 


country people. But without doubt if she chose to do 
so, Yolande should help her. She should die with 
vexation and shame at the idea of sparing a child of 
hers when the old mother made the venture. As to 


danger and to death they were old comrades of the 


Huguenots, whe knew what heavenly treasures and 
indestructible jewels to snatch from them. 

‘‘ Thou good Philippine!” exclaimed Grand’mire, 
with enthusiasm. ‘‘She has hands like that! our 
Philippine. She can make a salad; she can make a 


| cataplasme ! We are bétes beside her when she throws 


her soul into the oil-cruet, the camomile bouquet.” 

But no; Madame’s Christian charity was only fot 
Grand’métre and the Huguenots: it began and ended 
with them, and by no means extended to perfidious 
strangers, English and Lutheran, All the worse for 
Madame, since from this time when she sent off Grand’- 
mre and Yolande on their universal mission, and 
refused to have part or lot in the matter, the sternness 
and narrowness of her galled spirit fettered and 
cramped her tenfold. 

‘* Hey-day !” Dolly and Milly had been forced to 


utter, in final protest ; ‘‘you’re all mad together a 


the Shottery Cottage this afternoon,—as mad as the 
Methodies and the Bedlamites. And since Parson 
Hoadley is smitten, we cannot be too glad that we’re 
a-going, lest we should be the next ; though we were 
never used to vagaries, nor brought up to them.” 
And thus Grand’mére at last found an entrance 
to the people, and Madame Rougeole once more 
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tapped her way, and rested confidingly by sick beds, | and a tomboy, but feether’s child, and “aud do a’ 


Mother Pott was the first whom she visited. She 
found the door shut and the window stuffed with 
rags. In the stifling darkness the woman’s chil- 
dren, already ranged in a ragged row, were wailing 
like mourners hired for a wake. They had a dim 
notion of comforting and paying respect to their poor 
mother, who had toiled for them like a beast of 
burden, and borne them on her rough, but sound and 
gallant heart, even when she ‘‘melled” them and 
‘‘flited ” over them. Deb was clanking about in her 
haymaker’s hat and clogs, the last put on for the 
house-floor, as ‘‘t?were aye weet a bit, unless the 
weather were main dry for a long spell ;” and telling 
the little ones in solemn seriousness, and with a rude 
pathos, to sob away, and not bide to seek t’supper, for 
a craving stomach were one thing and an orphant 
hap another. Sure they ’ud get more suppers if they 
tramped and begged for them ; but no tramping, and no 
begging, and no working would get them more mothers, 
A middle-aged,*weak-minded neighbour, as uncouth as 
Deborah, was holding down Mother Pott’s gaunt arms, 
which were instinctively struggling to tear off the old 
clothes heaped upon her, and to raise her tossing 
head and swollen purple face, that she might not be 
suffocated in the first stage of her disease. ‘* Dont’ee, 
now, dont’ee,” the neighbour was enjoining plainly, 
*¢ or a’ll have to slap and punch ee. There’s nought 
but the sweat for ee. What, ud ’ee hold up t’heed 
like a hen going to drink for? Heed mun be happed 
t?must, lass. Nobut t’hour’s come, Mother Pott, 
and ee’ll gang, but a’d have ee to gang peaceably, and 
not like an ill-doer. Ee’s been nash all thy life, 
7ooman ; ee might take a telling in the end, and 
show ee can behave sen afore the childer i’ +’ deed- 
thraw.” 

Deb made such an outcry when she saw Grand’mitre, 
with Yolande at her back, that even the sick woman’s 
ears, filled by the wild music of delirium, were pierced 
by the sound, and she desisted from her frantic move- 
ments for a moment, and turned her glaring eyes 
towards the door. 

Had it not been that Mr. Hoadley fellowed Grand’- 
mére and Yolande, and that Deb recognised him, and 
bobbed her curtsey to him as being oneof the gentlefolks 
of the Castle, she would have tried with all her might, 
and she had the making of an Amazon in her, to drive 
out Grand’mére by force. As it was, she stood before 
the bed, and threw up her lank girlish arms in a 
desperate appeal. ‘* Mother, mother, it’s the French 
quean, with her plots and cantrips. She be come for 
me as soon as you're laid down. 4Her’s a witch, 
mother, and her’s laid ee down, m’appen, ’cause, if ee 
called me a burdock, and drubbed me, ee kept a roof 
aboon my heed and a bite in my mouth, and brought 
me up honest.” Deborah Pott had reason to remember 
that speech long afterwards. 

Mother Pott’s nurse, Sukey Frew, on hearing this, 


fled with her teeth chattering in her head, from the | 


contamination of foreigners and witchcraft com- 
bined. 

But Mother Pott herself was unable to comprehend 
the situation, or to do more than raise her head with 
a jerk, and gabble hoarsely of Deb’s being a burdock 


| mercy could alleviate it. 


| administered to her heavy handful. 








dooty by her, though t? little enes ud clem for it.” 

** Wench !”—Mr. Hoadley would have put aside 
Deb indignantly—*“ do you not know your betters, 
when Madame, heaven preserve her ! has done you the 
grace to come here at the risk of her life ?” 

But Grand’mére interrupted him, beseeching, apo- 
logising, and explaining, as though it had been her 
who received the grace. ‘‘ My poor girl, will you not 
permit me to aid you? I ask your pardon that I 
intrude ; I would never have done it, but for the ex- 
tremity. Look you, I can go and leave you to suffer 
— Misericorde, how you suffer !—if you will, which is 
your right. I will torment you no more by my 
strange looks and ways, unless you say ‘Stay, my old 
Madame,’ when once I have relieved the sick. But, 
yes, I can ease if I cannot cure, and I may save 
others. I pray you, Deborah, allow me at least, 
before I go, to open the window and door, and give 
the sick a breath of air. It is God’s air, my child, 
which He made for us all, for high and low, and for 
all the beasts of the field, great and small, that you 
know and love. Iam sure of that. Then why have 
you such fear of the good air, the sweet air? The 
beasts of the field, do they fear it? No, they are 
wiser—taught by God their Father alone—they 
drink it in, they rejoice in it.” 

Poor Deb stared, listened, and gave up all active op- 
position, looking like one spell-bound and fascinated. 

*¢ Yes, since Monsieur has held open the door and 
Yolande unfastened the window,” continued Grand’- 
mére, striking when the iron was -hot, ‘the poor 
woman breathes more softly ; rests tranquil by com- 
parison. Have pity upon her; she had pity on you 
even in seeking to save you from us whom she knew 
not, whom she mistook. But judge for yourself, 
Deborah, you are not a little child, you are a big 
girl; have we not returned good for evil? No; we 
do not hurt any one if we can help it ; we only heal if 
we can, as you would doin your turn, my girl. Is it 
not so? Monsieur the pastor is with us ; he believes 
us, and that would reassure mother if she could hear 
and see. We will find a pillow for her, and prop up 
her head. Make one of thine arm, meantime, my 
child, until we can find another. The arm is not fulf 
fleshed, but it is firm, and round and soft as the down 
compared with the wooden block ; the unworn young arm 
is a good rest for the worn old head. Now, we will try 
if she can swallow this balsam ; she was in the hay- 
field so recently as this sun-rise, poor diligent one, and, 
God willing ! she may hear and see again.” 

But Mother Pott never heard and saw clearly 
in this world again ; never understood distinctly, or 
knew anything further than that her mortal anguish 
was alleviated, in the degree in which wisdom and 
By a twist of the mind 
which was not without its moral beauty, she attri- 
buted all the poor solaces so unexpected, and un- 
familiar to her, to her step-daughter, and regarded 
them as the recompense, not only of her just deal- 
ing towards the girl, but of the rating which she had 
*6 A’s made 
a woman of ee, Deb,” was her last broken murmur ; 
‘‘and now, sin’ ee can make a syllabus like the 
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mistress at the hale-’ouse, and read like pearson, ye’ll 
ha’ng on a’s hands no longer ; ee’s be no more a 
burdock, lass, but a new ha’penny, stamped to be 
changed. A’s miss you, Deb, a and the childer.” 

Five orphans were transmitted at once to the Mall 
orphanage ; but Grand’mtre took the stunned and 
sorrow-laden Deborah home to Priscille, and braved 
and conquered the righteous wrath of that sovereign 
in her own domain at the unsightly importation. 

*¢QOld Madam,” began Priscille, ‘‘ I’ve served you 
and the family this score of years, the same as if I 
were all straight, and you had not been furrin. I’ve 
nought to say against the furrin ways ; leastways, I’ve 
put up with them; but to have a young hussey and 
slut brought under my nose, and into my very kitchen, 
that I can’t and won’t abide.” 

‘“* Prie, Prie, the Lord Jesus Christ had not where 
to lay his head once in his life, and as this poor child 
is like Him in that respect, know you not that when 
you take her in you take Him? He said it Himself. 
Oh! the privilege, the blessing to Shottery Cottage, 
to me, and to you, big Prie.” 


XVII. 


GRAND’MERE AND YOLANDE GAIN ALLIES IN THE CRUSADE, 
WHICH TURNS OUT TO BE FOR THE DELIVERANCE OF 
SOULS AS WELL AS BODIES, 

Mr. Hoantey, having once joined the crusade to 
please Grand’mére and Yolande, remained on his 
own account, finding it such a school of humanity 
and divinity as he had never dreamt of in his univer- 
sity course, or in his chaplain’s service at the Castle. 
The poetaster now got his first experience of nature 
in the rough, and the amateur priest first saw and 
sympathised with the real woes and wants of the poor. 
These woes and wants suggested the existence of a 
gulf, which startled and appalled the young man, and 
almost drove him out of the field with despair at the 
thought of how long he had been a consenting party 
to them by his selfish obliviousness and sloth. He 
blamed himself for never having lifted up a finger to 
protest against them or to lighten them, while all the 
time he was crying out and bemoaning himself for his 
patrons’ tyranny, corruption, and ~vorldliness. 

While the Quality at the Wells or in town were 


| went near to exhausting the Newgate Calendar. It 
‘almost turned him sick with disgust and aversion to 
| hear a hoary sinner proclaiming that in his youth 
| he had committed highway robbery for which another 
| man had swung in chains, and that he had gone and 
| looked on at the execution. There were sons who 
had struck mothers in their blind fury ; fathers who 
_had turned out daughters into the darkness of night. 
| There were brothers who had not exchanged friendly 
| words for scores of years, but had lived railing at 
| and reviling each other ; while there were sisters who 
| combined to plunder fathers and mothers on their 
death-beds, and to defraud nephews and _ nieces 
| while their natural protectors were laid in their 
coffins, There were men who had not slept sober in 
other men’s remembrance, and women who went to 
the alehouse tap as regularly as the horses went to 
the watering trough. A wild dissolute set of country 
people of whom the purer living were narrow and 
griping as a vice and hard as a stone. The Rector 
had done his best for them. He had shown them the 
life of a God-fearing, righteous, stern man, so that, 
instead of mocking and scoffing at it, they respected 
and shrunk away from it. He had rescued and trained 
| the most of those who stood upright, but there was 
| a link wanting between him and the reprobates; and 
this want lay, not so much in the present, perhaps, as 
in the past ; but it was in the past that the grooves 
had been fitted in, on which the wheels of pastor’s and 
people’s lives ran, and from which it was hard to 
dislodge them. 

These were the men and women among whom 
Grand’métre and Yolande went day after day, not only 
without fear but without loathing. To the pure all 
things all pure, and these evangelists and ministrants 
bore about with them charmed natures as well as 
charmed lives. 

‘How can you do it, Madame?” cried Mr. 
| Hoadley, aghast at the inhumanity, the brutishness, 
| the villainy which he found had been festering and 
| smouldering beneath his steps—‘‘ how can you do it, 
| Madame?” he cried, as Grand’mére moistened the 
| lips of a man whose wife had fled out of ear-shot of 
| his blasphemies, while Yolande bathed the brazen, 
| branded brow of a mother but no wife, and received 

















attitudinising, swearing, squabbling, drinking, and | into her arms an outcast of a child. 

gambling their lives away, such villages as Sedge | “What is it, my pastor? I have not gone and 
Pond were wallowing in the dregs of the Quality’s | preached to the spirits that are in prison ; yet it is 
vices, and committing brutalities which would have | written that my Master and yours did this. What 
shamed the heathen: The difference between the prac- | are these but lost sheep, fallen, soiled, covered 
tices of the two classes was as Bartholomew Fair to | with bruises and wounds? And what am I, my 
Ranelagh ; with the one there were matches at single- | Monsieur, save a wandering sheep whom the Good 


stick, wrestling, and boxing, with gouging out of eyes | Shepherd took pity upon and brought back into the . 


into the bargain ; with the other, there were studies | fold? There is but one heart and one brain in 
of dress and cookery, exchanges of pistol-shots and humanity, if you knew it. You will know it, my 
sword-play. | poor friend, when your own heart is rent and broken 
Sedge Pond was rural, but it was the reverse of | and pierced and wrung, and when it can only bleed 
innocent ; its rurality indeed only seemed to add _ inwardly for itself, while outwardly it wipes its own 
grossness to its guilt. When, therefore, the summer | tears off the cheeks of othets, and binds up its aching 
scourge was laid on the inhabitants, pricked to the | wounds in the stabs and gashes which are. all around 
heart by remorse and dread of the hell of which they | it.” 
had the foretaste within them, they took to frenzied | *€ And has she, too, suffered so much?” inquired 
confession and abject submission. Mr. Hoadley was | Mr. Hoadley, with a gape of bewilderment, as he 
tempted to think that the catalogue of their misdeeds | pointed to Yolande. 
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*¢ Certainly no,” Grand’mére corrected him. ‘‘ She 
will suffer yet, poor little one, for it is her destiny. 
In waiting, she has great faith ; and know you not, 
Monsieur, that faith removes mountains ?” 






face bright and shining ; and though he forbade the 


| Servant to speak of it, he never denied that he had 
| returned to the world a new man. 
| moment, and stood by one of the dying beds which Mr, 


He went that 


| Gage could not attend; he held up the cross which 


When old Caleb Gage, called as promptly by the | 
tolling of the death-bell at Sedge Pond as asoldier by | 
the bugle call, came across from the Mall, Mr. Hoadley 
witnessed another marvel. The old Methodist entered 
in among these groaning, writhing, cursing men and | 
women, and drew aside the curtain which divided | 
them, not from hell, but from heaven. He showed | 
them the Prince of Life, with the marks of his cross 
upon Him, bending down from the Father’s right | 
hand, as if saying, ‘“‘ Look up, I have suffered and tra- | 
vailed for you ; and now both the work and the warfare | 
is finished. There is nothing left for you to do but | 
to look up. Only believe, and your pains and sorrows | 
and evil behaviour are all past and donewith. There | 
remain for you but the Father’s kiss, the best robe, 
the ring for your hand, and the shoes for your feet, 
for to-day you shall be with me in Paradise.” 

Caleb Gage knew no other gospel than that gospel 
of freest, fullest salvation. He had announced it 
along with Mr. Charlés Wesley as freely and fully at 
the foot of the gallows-tree at Tyburn as elsewhere. | 
And when the condemned criminals passed one after | 
the other to death, with strange meltings of their 
hardness and hope dawning in their faces, he, too, had 
counted the hours he had spent with them as among 
the happiest, most glorious hours of his life. 

Mr. Hoadley, in future days, declared solemnly | 
that he had seen miracles of grace wrought ait | 
this time. Before the persuasions, and the wrestlings | 
in prayer of Grand’mére, and the perfect assurance of | 
Caleb Gage, he had seen the chief of sinners receive | 
the Gospel like little children ; the ignorant and the | 
out-of-the-way drink in the glad tidings; the scales | 
fall off eyes long spiritually blind; the dead heart 
and conscience come back to life in a day, in an 
hour. He had seen faces of every type of coarse- 
ness and forbidding repulsiveness change in the 
twinkling of an eye, and wear traits of compunction, | 
gratitude, and devotion, which they had never worn | 
before, at least not since they had rested on mothers’ | 
bosoms or fathers’ knees. Mouths which had foamed | 
forth profanity and obscenity when he first came 
within reach, now poured forth praises of God and 
blessings of men. And although not all of those to 
whom Grand’mére and Caleb Gage came responded | 
to the call—some being steeped in grudging stupidity, | 
rancour, and despair to the last—yet enough did so for 
Mr. Hoadley to have witnessed the awfully glorious | 
harvest of life in death. 

Grand’mére, old Squire Gage, and even Yolande took | 
the scenes to a certain extent as matters of course— 
rejoicing or sorrowful as they were moved, but never 
thunderstruck or shaken to the centre of their being. | 
But on Mr. Hoadley the effect was remarkable. He be- | 
held, wondered, doubted, questioned, and believed. At | 
last came an occasion when he went home and shut 
himself up in his room in the Castle for hours, and was 
found by a servant faint and bathed in sweat, as 
though he had recovered from a trance, but with his | 








another had carried, and the crown immortal andeternal 
which another wore. Thus he shed light into the deep 
gloom of a dark soul, and sped it to a realm of light, 

‘*There is nothing worth but the saving of souls, 
Grand’mére,” vowed the impulsive young man; 
*‘ henceforth I dedicate myself to the work to which 
I was unworthily consecrated.” 

‘¢The good God register your vow in the archives 
of Heaven, my son, and the Holy Ghost lend you 
strength to keep it,” exclaimed Grand’mére, weeping 
over him and kissing him on each cheek as a son 
indeed. 

*¢ The Lord will not forsake the good work which 
He has begun,” declared the young man with solemn 
confidence.” 

‘‘Only remember always, my friend, thatit is God 
and not man who saves souls, that He saves them in 
a thousand ways, and that his ways are not as our 
ways,” Grand’mére cautioned him, earnestly. 

Thenceforth Mr. Hoadley worked with Grand’ méreand 
Yolande incessantly, was their right-hand man, their 
fellow-soldier, their son and brother in the good fight. 
Meantime, the shyness between Squire Gage and the 
women passed away. It had been somewhat indefinite 
and intangible on both sides ; but there it had been, 


| and only such common works of loving-kindness as 


they were now engaged in could have dispersed it, 
And Squire Gage, seeing the young priest with his 
new commission, which invested his sensitive, intel- 
lectual face with new nobility and manliness, thanked 
God and took courage. But sometimes he would 
sigh for the Mall and his son as he watched the 
young man and the girl in such constant association. 
Not that either of them, above all the girl, betrayed 
much consciousness of their close communion in the 
engrossing anxiety and interest of the mortal sickness 
and desolation at Sedge Pond. Still, the Squire could 
not help observing and summing-up Yolande’s fine qua- 
lities—her soft touch, her light foot, her womanly 
endurance, intelligence, and resource, as well as her 
buoyance and cheerfulness under actual difficulties, 
which were beginning to rise and relieve her ha- 
bitual gravity. His eyes would turn towards the 
young girl as she delivered her report to Mr. Hoadley, 
as she entrusted him with commissions, and took him 
to task for their execution, as she shared with him the 
| rogemary, sweet marjoram, and thyme, which were 
then held potent against infection from the most ter- 
rible of epidemics ; and he bethought him of Lucy 
| Gage, who had made himself thrice blest, and sighed 
| over young Caleb’s loss. 

Young Caleb did not absent himself from the 
strife between the great forces of physical and moral 
| good and evil. But he came ostensibly to support 
| his father, in reality to tire out his good horse, and 
| put his shoulder to the wheel for every one need- 
ing help, doing more in his own way in an hour 
than Mr. Hoadley could do in three. In another 
respect, young Caleb Gage stood dumb before the 
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thaplain, because the young Squire’s turn was not 
for preaching and teaching: ‘‘ Though,” he said one 
day to his father, “I trust, sir, I could do and 
die.” But Grand’mére’s natural French overture, 
which had proved such a complete failure on English 
soil, had erected an insurmountable barrier between 
young Caleb and Yolande. The mutual affront 
had sunk so deep that the breach was too wide for 
any hope of its being repaired. The young man, 
indeed, might look with a certain curiosity at the girl 
whom, on their first introduction, he had fancied so 
proud and learned as to look askance on a country 
fellow like him ; and he could not choose but admire 
one who had not her equal in those parts, and might even 
speculate with the faintest instinct of regret on what 
might have been if she had not been offered to him, 
But now of course Mademoiselle Dupuy was destined 
for Parson Hoadley, to whom he only took as yet in a 
modified way, since their temperaments differed widely, 
and in youth differences of temperament rarely exist 
without corresponding jars. This was true without 
Caleb’s having any suspicion of the chaplain’s sudden 
goodness ; he was too good and candid himself for that. 
Nor, thick-headed as he called himself, would he have 
denied Mr. Hoadley’s lately awakened eloquence, for 
the young Squire had too much sense and feeling not 
to appreciate a natural orator when he heard him. 
And if Caleb Gage remained utterly estranged 
from Yolande, with no chance whatever of familiar 
intercourse, the relations between him and Grand’ mére 
were infinitely worse. He had a positive pique against 
his father’s ally and dear friend, who had done only 
one thing to offend bim, and who, though she kept 
away from him now with a kind of meek, pathetic 
dignity, bore him no ill-will in return, So far as 
Caleb Gage the younger could entertain active dislike 
against a woman old enough to be his grandmother, 
he entertained it against her. He said to himself, 
as Madam at the Rectory had said, on her first 
acquaintance with Grand’mére, that her dress, her 
beauty, her sensibility, and the graphic emphasis which 
she could not help putting into most things, were 
attributes unbecoming a woman of her age and situa- 
tion, and savoured of flightiness and eccentricity. He 
would have had Grand’mére theoretically clothed in 
sackcloth and ashes, such as Madame her daughter-in- 
law wore, although he had not liked Madame Dupuy 
particularly in their slight acquaintance. The young 
Squire, remembering Mr. Fletcher of Madeley, did not 


quarrel with his father for being the old Madame’s | 


sworn champion. But as for Hoadley’s veneration and 
enthusiasm for the old Frenchwoman, he could only 
regard these as means to an end. 

Thus it happened that when Grand’mbre’s popu- 


larity was at its height at Sedge Pond, and when the 
villagers were murmuring blunt acknowledgments of 
| their offence in having rejected her because of her 
foreign nation, and were muttering blessings on her 
as she ministered to them, there was one dissentient 
voice. And it came from a quarter which would have 
been perfectly incredible to Yolande, and which, if 
she could have credited it, would have been apt to 
overwhelm her acquired tranquillity with a flood of 
bitterness and doubts of her kind. _ 

The Rector was at his post without fail, and met 
the workers in his parish at every corner. He took 
their service more patiently than he was wont to do, 
nay, he even tolerated it as a co-operation per- 
missible in an extraordinary strait, and excusable by 
| the license due to a stranger like Grand’mére, and by 
the presence of a churchman and clerical brother, Mr. 
Hoadley. But notwithstanding this concession, the 
Rector feared that his old bugbear, the impracticable 
methodistic Whig, Squire Gage of the Mall, and 
Grand’mére Dupuy, with her extravagant, rebellious 
bias as a Frenchwoman and a Huguenot, were seducing 
and perverting the dabbling, sentimental lad of a 
chaplain, who had gone off on a new tack, and was tra- 
velling fifty times faster by it than even the quondam 
captain of a slaver, Newton of Olney, or the bred 
grazier, Scott of Weston, thus preparing work for the 
bishops by and by. 

The Rector could not go in with their doings, though 
he could not and would not, in the present crisis, stop 
them by force. He had his own views of faith and re- 
pentance, and he could make them agree with Scrip- 
ture according to his logic. He would pray and read 
the service with such as would accept his offices, and 
he was far from refusing grace to any man. But the 
direct addresses, impassioned representations, sub- 
lime dogmas, and swift changes, of the Methodists, 
with their agonies and their transports, were not in 
the line of the reserved, orderly, formal Rector, any 
more than lay preaching and the public ministration 
of women were. He had no disposition to cavil at the 
doctrine of original and abounding sin ; but that appli- 
cation of it which reduced all men to one level, and 
placed in the same rank his honest, faithful, gallant 
hero, laid to rest where his colours had been planted, 
on the plains of the far West, with the greatest thief, 
liar, and craven vagabond in Sedge Pond, was all but 
hateful to Mr. Philip Rolle. Yet, if the Rector 
could not understand he would not persecute; nay, he 
rather looked on with thrills of sympathy in the 
midst of his strong objections, and granted magnani- 
| mously that it were no wonder though the whole world 
| went after the performance. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE AGED SAINT ENTERING HEAVEN 





Art length the door is opened, and, free from pain and sin, 
With joy and gladness on his head, the pilgrim enters in ; 
The Master bids him welcome, and on the Father’s breast, 
By loving arms enfolded, the weary is at rest. 


The pilgrim staff is left behind, behind the sword, the shield, 
The armour dimmed and dinted on many a hard-fought field ; 
His now the shining palace, the garden of delight, 

The palm, the robe, the diadem, the glory ever bright. 


The blessed angels round him, ’mid heaven’s hallowed calm, 
With harp and voice are lifting up the triumph of their psalm : 
*¢ All glory to the Holy One, the infinite J AM, 


Whose grace redeems the fallen ! 


Salvation to the Lamb ! 


‘* Another son of Adam’s race, through Jesu’s loving might, 
Hath crossed the waste, hath reached the goal, hath vanquished in the fight : 
Hail, brother, hail ! we welcome thee ! join in our sweet accord, 


Lift up the burden of our song ! 


Salvation to the Lord !”’ 


And now from out the glory, the living cloud of light, 
The old familiar faces come beaming on his sight ; 
The early-lost, the ever-loved, the friends of long-ago, 
Companions of his conflicts and pilgrimage below. 


They parted here in weakness, and suffering, and gloom : 
They meet amid the freshness of heaven’s immortal bloom, 
Henceforth in ever-during bliss to wander, hand in hand, 
Beside the living waters of the still and sinless land. 


Oh! who can tell the rapture of those to whom ’tis given 
Thus to renew the bonds of earth amid the bliss of heaven ? 
Thrice blessed be His Holy Name, who for our fallen race 
Hath purchased by His bitter pains such plenitude of grace, 


W. L, ALEXANDER. 





HOW TO USE THE EPISTLES. 
BY THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 


+ IIL—THE SECOND EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS. 


Two suppositions are possible with regard to the | some other influence, there might be nothing in that 


occasion of the Apostle’s writing this second Epistle. 


The first is, that the Thessalonians had misunderstood | have arisen from that letter alone. 


what he had said in his former Epistle regarding the 
second coming of our Lord, and imagined that day to 
be close upon them. But to this there are two ob- 
jections, First, that there is nothing in the former 
Epistle which could well have given rise to such an 
amount of misunderstanding. Had it been previously 
existing, or had it come upon them afterwards from 





* See “Sunpay Macazine” for Feb., 1865, p. 852, 








Epistle to check it : but we can hardly conceive it to 
And secondly, 


| St. Paul’s own words in this Epistle hardly bear out 


such a supposition. The Thessalonians are cautioned 
not to be ‘shaken in mind nor troubled, neither by 
spirit (spiritual gift of prophecy), nor by word, nor by 
letter as by us.” This would look as if some Epistle 
had been circulated among them purporting to come, 
but not really coming, from their Father in the faith. 
And so Chrysostom takes the passage to mean: “ He 
seems to me here to hint, that some were going about 
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with a forged Epistle pretending to be from Paul, and 
that showing this they affirmed the day of the Lord to 
be already come, that they might deceive many. And 
this supposition also derives confirmation from the 
care taken in ch. iii. 17, to add to this Epistle, itself 
written by an amanuensis, an autograph salutation, 
and to specify such autograph salutation to be the 
token of genuineness which the Apostle intended ever 
after to employ.” And more confirmation still is ob- 
tained for this view, from the circumstance that, if 
this second Epistle were intended for a correction of 
the first, it serves the purpose very insufficiently, 
opening, in ch, i. 7, with an anticipation of Christ’s 
coming quite as ardent and realising as any in that 
former Epistle. 

We adopt then unhesitatingly the second hypo- 
thesis : that since the sending of that letter, some one 
had been imposing upon the Thessalonians a letter in 
the Apostle’s name, to the effect that the day of the 
Lord was close upon them; exciting them, and 
causing them to walk disorderly and disregard their 
own business in life. On being informed of this at 
Corinth, where he remained for a year and a half, he 
sent this second Epistle, not contradicting, not even 
modifying, his former teaching, but filling it out and 
rendering it complete : informing them of those things 
which in the divine counsels were destined to precede 
the coming of the day of the Lord, and the manifes- 
tation of which'was kept back by circumstances then ex- 
isting. Unquestionably, this great prophetic passage is 
the glory, as it furnished the main object, of this 
second Epistle. It will be my endeavour, first to 
regard the Epistle as a whole, and then to give par- 
ticular attention to the interpretation of this passage. 

This Epistle is superscribed, as the former one was, 
by Paul and Silvanus (Silas) and Timothy. It would 
seem as if some little time must have elapsed since the 
former Epistle, enough both to have brought on the 
Thessalonians length of persecution sufficient for endu- 
rance under it to be predicated of them, and enough 
also to give rise to Christian churches in Corinth and 
its neighbourhood : for the Apostle speaks (ch. i. 4) 
of his “‘ boasting of them in the churches of God for 
their patience and faith in all their persecutions and 
afflictions that they were enduring.” This endurance 
is treated by him as a token of God’s justice, pre- 
paring them for His kingdom, at the revelation of 
which they should have rest, and their persecutors 
recompense of affliction. The manifestation of that 
kingdom is spoken of in the same tone as prevailed in 
the former Epistle : thus making it manifest that it is 
not the intention of the Apostle to correct or change 
anything which he had before written to them. He 
now (ch. ii.) addresses himself to the great mistake 
under which they were labouring: and having both 
reminded them of his former teaching, and imparted 
to them again the great truths on the matter which he 
had then declared to them, he repeats his thankfulness 
for them, and exhorts them to hold fast the traditions 
’ which they have been taught, whether by word, or by 
his Epistles. 

In drawing to a close, he begs their prayers for the 
success of his great work, and for his own deliverance 
from the Jews, then violently contending with him at 





Corinth : expressing his confidence in the Thessalonians, 
and praying for them in turn that their hearts may be 
led into the love of God, and the patience of which 
Christ was the example. 

Then follow his final injunctions ; and their cha- 
racter, as has been already hinted, shows beyond 
mistake what had been the effect of their mistake 
which he has been correcting. Some among them 
were walking disorderly, not working at any business, 
but being busy bodies : contrary to both the Apostle’s 
teaching, and to his consistent example when he was 
among them. These persons he exhorts solemnly to 
return to their occupations, and in quietness to earn 
theirown bread. From such as will not, he commands 
the believers to separate themselves; not, however, in 


_a hostile spirit, but with brotherly admonitions, And 


then, having given them a sure token of the genuine- 
ness of this letter, viz., the salutation written with 
his own hand, his token in every Epistle, he concludes 
with the benedictory prayer, that the favour of Christ 
might ever abide with them. 

We now approach the consideration of the im- 
portant passage in chapter ii It may be well first 
to present it in English, as nearly as possible in a 
literal translation from the original. 

© But we beseech you, brethren, touching the coming 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and our gathering together 
unto Him, that ye be not soon shaken from your mind, 
nor yet be troubled, neither by spirit nor by word, nor 
by letter as if by us [i.e., with pretence of our autho- 
rity], to the effect that the day of the Lord is come. 
Let no man deceive you in any way: for [that day 
shall not come,” or ‘‘it shall not be so:” nothing 
answering to these words is expressed in the original] 
unless there shall have come the apostasy first, and the 
man of sin [our two most ancient MSS, have “ of 
lawlessness” | shall have been revealed, the son of per- 
dition; he that opposeth, and exalteth himself above 
every one called God, or an object of worship: so that 
he sitteth down in the temple of God, showing himself 
that he is God. Remember ye not that when I was yet 
with you, I used to tell you these things? And now 
ye know what hindereth, that He may be revealed in 
his own time. For the mystery of lawlessness doth 
already work, only until he that now hindereth be taken 
out of the way. And then shall the Lawless One be 
revealed, whom the Lord Jesus shall consume with the 
breath of his mouth, and shall destroy with the appear- 
ance of his coming: whose coming is after the power of 
Satan in all power and signs and wonders of false- 
hood, and in all deceit of unrighteousness for them that 
are perishing : because they received not the love of the 
truth, that they might be saved. And for this cause 
doth God send them the working of delusion, that they 
should believe the falsehood : that they may all be judged 
who believed not the truth, but had pleasure in un- 
righteousness.” 

Now the first matter to be settled respecting this 
passage is as to its character, in the mind and intep- 
tion of the Apostle. Did he intend it for a prophetic 
declaration of that which should hereafter be, or 
merely for an expression of his own feelings and appre- 
hensions regarding the course of unbelief? We should 
not have put the question at all, had not this latter 
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alternative been propounded by some among ourselves, 
whose names command respect. We will only say, that 
if we are to adopt it, then, it seems to us, we also 
adopt a rule of interpretation which will deprive Scrip- 
ture of any categorical meaning whatever. 
language was solemn, and declaratory of divine pur- 


pose, this is so. We are told to compare, by way of | 


corroborating the view that St. Paul was merely speak- 


ing his own feelings and apprehensions, his language | 
in Acts xx. 29, ‘‘ For I know that after my departure | 


grievous wolves shall enter in among you, not sparing 
the flock. Yea, of your own selves shall men arise, 


speaking perverse things, to draw away disciples after | 


them ;” and that in 2 Tim. i 15, ‘* This thou 


knowest, that all they which are in Asia be turned | 


away from me.”’, Surely a more unfortunate reference 
cculd net be made. For what two modes of speaking 
could be more different than that of those places, 
where he is speaking his own convictions and sad ex- 
periences, and that adopted here? The reference 
itself is a refutation. He is clearly, to any unbiassed 
reader, speaking here in the fulness of apostolic power ; 
as when, in the former Epistle, he said, ‘‘ This we 
declare unto you by the word of the Lord.” That 
about which they had gone wrong, was an event of 
world-wide import, even the second advent of the 
Lord. And his correction of their error was of course 
made ‘*‘in like material,” or it would have been no 
correction at all. He informs them of matters hidden 
in the divine counsels, but revealed to him by the 
Spirit, —matters which might tend to convince them, 
and through them the Church in all time, that the 
day of the Lord is not yet manifested, nor shall be, 
until certain appointed developments of evil shall 
have taken place. We lay it down then for our 
readers fearlessly, that the passage is prophetic: is 
the language of the Holy Ghost to the Church, to us, 
respecting that which is to be gone through before the 
day of the Lord. 

This, then, being laid down, what is it which is 
declared ? 

Let the reader carefully observe that there are 
three things, or rather, perhaps, two, which require 
to be interpreted :—1. The apostasy; 2. The man 


of sin, or of lawlessness; and 3. ‘* That which,” and | 


‘he which,” ‘‘hinders” the manifestation of this 
man of sin. I said ‘‘ rather perhaps two,” because 
the former two, the apostasy, and the man of sin, are 
so closely connected, that they may almost be re- 
garded as one. The man of sin is some great concen- 
tration of the principle of the apostasy, be he official, 
or be he individual. 

First, then, what is ‘ the apostasy”? The question 
must be answered, not by preconceived views, nor by 
traditional prejudices, but simply by fair consideration 
of the passage before us. The apostasy must be judged 
by the place which it here occupies, and by the cha- 
racteristics in which it culminates. The place which 
it occupies is immediately before the coming of the 
Lord : and it is pointed out as the apostasy, because 
it will be the greatest of all apostasies ; that one to 
which all others will converge, and in which they will 


be absorbed. Now we may fearlessly say, that such | 


an apostasy, in its full development, the world has 


If ever | 


| 

| not yet seen. There have been many “ fallings away” 
| since the Lord was received into heaven. There were 
| the partial revivals of paganism under Julian and 
| others : there was the great Mahommedan imposture, 
drawing after it the greater portion of the East. 
Churches have left their faith and been extinguished : 
heresies have sprung up and run their course. In the 
| Eastern and Western churches, corruption of doctrine 
and practice has set in. In the latter especially a 
monstrous caricature of Christianity has put itself in 
| the place of the faith once delivered to the Church: a 
| local bishop has set himself over churches and king- 
doms ; has invented new doctrines, or borrowed the 
cast off abominations of paganism. A more subtle 
method of undermining the gospel of Christ has never 
been devised ; but still the Papacy is not “the apos- 
tasy,”’ any more than any one of the others mentioned. 
The Papacy does not, which the apostasy must do, 
abjure and cast off Christ. The power of Christ’s 
Spirit, however thwarted by its systematic violation 
and perversion of truth, lives in its system, and works, 
by means of the sacred Word, on the hearts of its 
members. To deny this is to shut our eyes to the 
most manifest and blessed facts. 

In a word, the apostasy is yet to be manifested. Its 
form cannot be doubtful ; its preparations are going 
on, and have long been, among the nations of Chris- 
_tendom. It is not any corrupt form of Christianity ; 

it is not Mahommedanism, with its firm hold on the 
unity and sovereignty of God ; but it is the spread of 
| secular unbelief, which denies, and casts off, God: 
| which sets up nature above God, physical law above 
| personal will. It is the idolatry of material force and 
of human genius, as opposed to the revelation of the 
divine and supernatural. That each of the lesser 
apostasies has ministered and is ministering to the 
preparation of this great one, is manifest: and none 
more signally than the Papacy, with its speaking of 
| lies in hypocrisy, and its universal debasement of the 
sense of truth and of moral feeling. Any one need 
but mingle in continental society in any country, to 
see how completely Romanism has subserved unbelief, 
and how its exaggeration of claims on submission has 
issued in universal contempt for its dogmas. 

Tue Apostasy, then, as we understand it, will be 
| the open and general casting off of Christianity in 
| favour of secular unbelief. How long it will be de- 

layed, God knows ; but it is assuredly that to which, 
| sooner or later, the present state of things is tending. 
What dimensions it will assume, again God knows. It 
will not carry away, it will not silence, the Church. 
| Rather will the cloud blacken as the sun brightens, 
| and the testimony to Christ among the faithful will be 
| clearer and purer in words and deeds, as the denial of 
Christ waxes wider and bolder, 

But the apostasy will come to a head. The more 
| men cast off God, the only Master of the human 
| spirit, the more they become the prey of man. And 
| not only this. ‘‘In proportion as the general stan- 
dard of mental cultivation is raised, and man made 
equal with man, the ordinary power of genius is dimi- 
nished, but its extraordinary power is increased ; its 
reach deepened, its hold made more firm. As men 
become familiar with the achievements and the exer- 
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cise of talent, they learn to despise and disregard its 
daily examples, and to be more independent of mere 
men of ability; but they only become more com- 
pletely in the power of gigantic intellect, and the 
slaves of pre-eminent and unapproachable talent.” * 

This being so, there seems nothing improbable, a 
priori, in the apostasy culminating in the person of | 
some one personal representative. Every one of its | 
partial manifestations which we have already seen has 
done so from time to time. And with this idea, the 
plain words of the prophecy completely tally. The 
*¢ lawless One” here spoken of, is most naturally un- 
derstood, not as a dynasty, or an official succession, 
but as an individual man. Thus the early interpreters | 
always understood the expression. ‘‘There was nothing | 
in their peculiar circumstances or temperament which | 
prevented them from interpreting all that is here said 
as a personification, or from allegorising it, as others | 
have done since. This fact gives their interpretation 
an historical weight, the inference from which it is | 
difficult to escape. The subject of the coming of | 
Antichrist must have been no uncommon one in | 
preaching and writing, during the latter part of the | 
first, and the second century. That no echoes of the 
apostolic sayings on the matter should have reached 
thus far, no savour of the first outpouring of interpre- 
tation by the Spirit penetrated through the next gene- 
ration, can hardly be conceived.” 

We assume then that this Man of sin, or of law- 
lessness, is an individual, who shall arise out of the 
apostasy, and gain to himself the power over its com- | 
ponent elements. Let it surprise none that such | 
things as ‘‘sitting in the temple of God and showing 
himself that he is God,” are predicated of him. From 
unbelief comes lawlessness; contempt of moral re- 
straint which rests on divine sanction; and from | 
casting off of men’s legitimate Ruler and Guide, united | 
to the degradation of man’s soul consequent on immo- | 
rality, comes gross superstition ; fetish worship, under | 
the guise of derision of worship ; readiness to bow 
down to any usurper, when the rightful monarch has 
been dethroned. 

But there was a hindrance to the manifestation of | 
this Man of sin when the Apostle wrote; and that | 
hindrance is still unremoved ; and there was a hin- | 
derer, in whom that hindrance was embodied. The 
Fathers, in early times, took these respectively as 
being the Roman Empire, and he that ruled it. I | 
believe they were right. But they judged for their 
own times ; we must judge for ours. That empire, 
in the form which they witnessed, has past away. 
But its ‘“*hindrance” has been continued, in other | 
forms. It has given place to other empires and | 
kingdoms, by whose means the Christian churches | 
have been maintained, and the reign of law and | 
order has been ensured. As often as the partial out- | 
breaks of lawlessness have taken place, these temporal 
powers have given way before them ; and when human 
society again returned to its usual course, it has been 
by the knitting up again, in new combinations, of the 
fabric of state governments. Their power, wherever 
the seeds of evil are most plentiful, is strictly a | 
* I quote from the Introduction to my “New Testament for | 
English Readers,” vol. fi., p. 92. / 


| 











| 


coercive power ; and there only is its restraining hand 
able to be relaxed, where the light and liberty of the 
Gospel are shed abroad. And this temporal power 
has ever been especially in conflict with the Papacy, 


| restraining its pretensions, modifying its course of 


action, witnessing more or less against its tyranny 
and its lies. 

If this interpretation be correct, “he that hin- 
dereth” will be that person, whoever he might be, 
then at the head of the hindering power. At the 
time when the Apostle wrote, this was the Roman 
Emperor, supreme over the known world: at other 
times the hindering power might be split up into 
various portions, and governed by many persons. It 
would seem from the prophecy that this system of 
lawful and law-observing power is gradually to be 
dissolved before the*°end. The wild excesses of 
unbelief will then break forth over the Christian 


| world, as they did partially break forth in the sus- 


pension of lawful government during the first revolu- 
tion in France, How long the predestined Man of 
lawlessness will be in power, is not declared to us. 
But one thing is certain ; that his antagonism against 
our Lord and his Church will be cut short by the 
appearing of the Lord himself, which will be his 
destruction. Thus we are carried on to the time of the 
end ; apparently to the same great conflict of which 


| we read in other parts of the prophetic Scriptures, 
| which shall be terminated by the personal victory of 


Christ himself over his banded enemies. 

That there are many objectors to this interpretation 
I am well aware ; but I cannot say that their objec- 
tions have great weight with me, as against the consent 
of the early interpreters, and the general analogy of 
the language of prophecy. The favourite interpreta- 
tion of Antichrist is, that it is the Papacy, or the Pope 
for the time being. But this signally fails to fulfil any 
of the requisite conditions of the prophecy. For in 
the first place the Papacy has been, according to these 
very interpreters, in power for 1260 years, and the 
Lord is not yet come ; a fact which, though it may, 
by forcing the meaning of words, be reconciled with 
the language of our prophecy, yet is manifestly, to 
the fair-judging observer, at variance with its natural 
acceptation, according to which the manifestation of the 


| Man of sin is immediately to precede Christ’s coming. 


And secondly, so far is the Papacy from answering to 
the description of “setting itself up above all that is 


| called God, or worshipped,” that its characteristic is to 
| multiply objects of worship, and to bow down to canon- 


ized men and women, to sacred images and winking 
pictures ; in a word, it can never have gods enough nor 
lords enough ; it is an example, not of atheism, but 
of pleistotheism ; Olympus was nothing to the Paradise 
of Vatican-made deities. Some curious arguments 
have been used to shew that, notwithstanding the Pope’s 


| devotion to multitudes of gods, he yet answers to the 
| description here given ; because he makes gods, he 
| must be greater than the gods he makes. But this is 
| the merest fallacy, arising from an equivocal use of 


the verb ‘‘to make.” The making in this sense is not 
creation, but simply an act of investiture, or conferring 
a title or office. It would be about as sound an ar- 
gument to infer that the archbishop who crowns a 
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king is greater than the king; or that a tailor is 
greater than he who employs him. The Pope gives 
the most emphatic denial to this character of him, at 
the very time when he is supposed most to exemplify 
it. On the occasions when he enters St. Peter’s, borne 
in state on men’s shoulders, with his peacocks’ fans, 
and his silver trumpets, he is always set down at the 
chapel on the right hand as the nave is entered, and 
spends some time in “adoring the blessed Sacrament.” 

It will excite no surprise in the mind of any 
believing Christian to read that this Man of lawless- 
ness shall come ‘‘ in the power of Satan,” and with the 
accompaniment of ‘‘ signs and wonders.” Those who 
regard the operations of nature as the mere results of 
laws independent of personal spiritual agency, may 
treat such an announcement with contempt ; but those 
only. We of Christ’s Church believe that the present 
course of things is the conflict, on the broad stage of 
the world, between our Captain, the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the great Foe of God and man—the con- 
flict which in person He waged and won when He trod 
the earth, but which remains to be fought out by 
them whose souls He has redeemed, and to whom He 
gives the power of his finished victory for aid. They 
in their own persons, his Church in her collective 
capacity, must follow outthat victory which He has won: 
and then when it is about to be finally and gloriously 
consummated, will the power of evil culminate and do 
its worst. Then shall the Foe himself try by his 
agents all his arts, and illude the world with signs and 
wonders, wrought by permitted power. 

And when this reign of darkness is at its height ;— 
when all worship and faith and service of good and 
of God shall have been abandoned, and the little 
flock, despised, and perhaps persecuted, shall have 
dwindled down to the lowest ;—when unbelief shall 
have given way to scorn ;—when the very name of 
Christian shall be held the badge of idiotey, and the 
falsehood of the Gospel shall have become clear by a 
hundred demonstrations :—then shall there arise in the 
heavens the brightness of His presence whom we love ; 
then shall the ‘‘new day risen upon the day” wax 
brighter and brighter, till all but they whose eyes 
are purified to behold it, shrink back, baffled and 
dazzled. Then shall the foes of light wither away, 
and be as though they had not been; and He 
whose name is Light shall stand revealed upon our 
earth. ‘‘Amen, even so come, Lord Jesus !” 

The varieties of the sacred text in this Epistle, 
deserving attention, are but few. 

In chapter i. vers 2, for ** our Father,’’ some of our 
oldest MSS. read ‘*the Father”; ver. 10, ** believe ” 
should be *‘ believed :” as so often, the past is looked 
back upon as if from that future day. 

In ch, ii. 2, **the day of Christ,” should be ‘‘ the 
day of the Lord.” In ver. 3, our two oldest MSS., 
for ‘‘ sin,” have “lawlessness.” In ver. 4, the words 
**as God” are omitted by all our most ancient MSS, 
In ver. 8, for ** the Lord,” most of our oldest MSS, 
versions, and Fathers, read ‘the Lord Jesus.” In 
ver. 11, for ‘‘ God shall send them,” read ** doth God 
send them.” ' 

In ch. iii, 6, “‘he received” should be ‘they 
received.” 5 





We now come to consider the places where our 
Authorised Version has inadequately represented 
the sacred text. 

In ch. i. 7, **his mighty angels” should be “ the 
angels of his might.” The difference is not important 
here : but in some places, ¢.g., Phil. iii. 21, this prac- 
tice of rendering by an adjective, eclipses and 
obscures the whole meaning. In ver. 11, for ‘the 
good pleasure of his goodness,” should stand * good 
pleasure of goodness,” 

In ch. ii. 1, “by the coming,” should be ‘‘ touch- 
ing,” or ‘concerning, the coming.” As it now 
stands, it looks like a formula of adjuring them ; with 
which the phrase has nothing to do. In ver. 2, 
shaken in mind” should be ‘‘ shaken from your 
mind.” In the same verse, ‘is at hand” should be 
‘*is come.” This has been vehemently denied by 
several who have differed from the above interpre- 
tation of the passage. But it appears to me that the 
words can mean nothing else. The verb occurs six 
times besides in the New Testament, and always with 
the meaning, ‘‘ to be present,” not, **to be at hand,” 
It is the same word as that in the expression “ things 
present or things to come” in Rom. viii. 38 and 1 
Cor. iii. 22, and is thus distinguished from any reference 
to the future. And so Chrysostom, himself a Greek, 
and knowing the force of his own language: ‘The 
devil, when he could not persuade them that the 
announcements of things future were false, took ano- 
ther way, and having suborned certain pestilent 
fellows, endeavoured to deceive by persuading them 
that those great and glorious events had an end. At 
one time they said that the resurrection was already 
past (2 Tim. ii. 17, 18): but in this case they said 
that the judgment was come, and the presence of 
Christ . . . thus removing fear of retribution for the 
evil, and hope of reward forthe good.” In ver. 3, for 
** a falling away,” render ‘‘ the apostasy.” It is not 
one among many apostasies, but the great and well- 
known one, which is indicated. The article, being 
expressed in tlfe Greek in a place where it could not 
but be emphatic, ought never to have been omitted 
by our translators. In ver. 8, ‘‘spirit” is better 
“breath”: and ‘* brightness”? ought to be ‘‘ appear- 
ance.” In ver. 9, ‘‘lying wonders” should have been 
** wonders of falsehood ” (see above on ch.i. 7). In 
ver. 11, **a@ le” ought to have been ‘**the false- 
hood”: viz., that before spoken of. In ver. 12, 
‘damned ” ought to be “ judged.” The word in the 
original is simply that, and nothing more. Of course, 
from the context, both in the Greek and in the Eng- 
lish, an unfavourable issue of the judgment must be 
assumed : but the word never ought to have been 
strengthened in the translation, either here or in the 
other places where it has been similarly treated (one 
very sad instance occurs in 1 Cor. xi. 29). In ver. 
13, ‘‘ through sanctification ” ought to be “in sancti- 
fication.” Sanctification is not the instrument, but 
the necessary conditioning state, of our salvation. A 
similar inaccuracy occurs in ver. 16, where “‘ through 
grace ” ought to be ‘‘in grace.” 

In ch, iii. 2, ‘* perverse” more nearly answers to 
the force of the Greek adjective than ‘‘wireasonable” : 
and ‘‘ faith” should be “the faith.” In ver. 5, 
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“the patient waiting for Christ” ought to be “‘ the 
patience of Christ,” the patience which was in Christ. 
The words will not bear the other rendering. In ver. 
7 (also in ver. 9), ‘* follow” ought to be ‘imitate.” 
In ver. 8, *‘ for nought” is perhaps not quite clear : 


it may give the impression that ‘‘ without result” is | 


meant: ‘‘ without recompense,” or ‘‘ without pay- 
ment,” would express the meaning more perspicuously. 
In ver. 11, in the words ‘‘ working not at all, but are 
busy-bodies,” there is in the original a play upon 
words, which it is a pity to lose altogether: ‘* work- 





| ing at no business, but being busy-bodies,” comes as 
| near as perhaps can be accomplished in English. In 
ver. 12, ‘* by our Lord Jesus Christ ” should be ‘‘in 
| our Lord Jesus Christ.” In ver. 16, ‘* by all means ” 
should be ‘* in every way.” 

I may add, that the probable date of the writing of 
| the two Epistles to the Thessalonians is between the 
years 52 and 54 a.p. In the latter of these two 
years, Nero succeeded Claudius as Emperor of Rome. 

Our next chapter will be on the Epistles to the 
, Corinthians, 





WHAT IS GREAT IN NATURE: 


PEEPS THROUG 


‘Tae heavens declare the glory of God, and the 
firmament showeth his handiwork ;” nor is there any 
obscurity about the lesson they teach; on the con- 
trary, it is so plain that one would fancy he that 
runneth might read it, and the wayfaring man, though 
in other respects a fool, yet have sense enough to 
exclaim, ‘‘If these works of thine, O God, are so 
splendid, then how transcendently glorious art thou!” 
But so feeble is the human mind that, for many ages, 
the scenes daily and nightly presented overhead had 
no other effect upon man than simply to seduce him 
into creature worship. When the resplendent sun 
came forth in the morning, dissipating the darkness 
that till then had brooded over the earth—when, with 
momentarily increasing brilliance he scaled the steep 
ascent of heaven, and then, gently declining, illumined 
ere his departure the whole overhanging canopy of 
cloud with colours which no artist might emulate, 
man forgot the Creator in the creature, and rendered 
supreme honours, not to Him that made the sun, but 
simply to the luminary itself. When the night, which 
closely tracked the footsteps of the setting sun, had 
scarcely been allowed time to establish itself before 
the moon came forth in silvery radiance, and the 
splendid illumination of a thousand stars mitigated 
if it could not dissipate the darkness of night, poor 
weak man repeated his error, and lapsed into the sin 
of supposing the beautiful lights of heaven not merely 
divinely created but divine. Doubtless there was re- 
ligion, though fearfully misdirected, even in this 
veneration for the celestial bodies :— 

‘*Thus Indian-like 

Religious in mine error, I adore 

The sun that looks upon its worshipper, 

But knows of him no more.” 
And we positively feel more sympathy with those poor 
heathen than with educated men, if any such there 
be, who can look upon the sun or the star-spangled 
vault without being moved to any kind of worship. 
In a spirit very different from theirs would we make a 
brief survey of the heavens. 

Before doing so, let us give such readers of the 
Sunpay Macazinz as reside in the great metropolis a 
gentle hint. In wandering on foot through London, 
the intelligent observer regards one of the multifarious 
ape ho earn a precarious livelihood in the public 

.—27. 


H A TELESCOPE. 


thoroughfares with peculiar admiration. We refer 
to those who temporarily erect telescopes, often of 
considerable power, in the streets, and afford to all 
and sundry, at the moderate charge of a penny, an 
opportunity of obtaining one good look at some 
heavenly body. So curiously is genius distributed 
that no one knows from what London household the 
next first-rate astronomer may spring. He may arise 
in the Queen’s palace or in the purlieus of St. Giles, 
in Belgravia or in Bethnal Green. Suppose it be in 
one of the very poor districts: in that case what 
tremendous difficulties must the youthful astronomer 
encounter from want of instruments! Yet do those 
street telescopes completely meet his necessities. The 
day when he saves a penny from sweetmeats, and ex- 
pends it on a look at the heavens, may be the turning 
point in his destiny ; nay, it may be as important an 
epoch in the annals of astronomy as that day was in 
those of optical science on which Newton first pur- 
chased a prism. Though teachers of schools and col- 
leges might hesitate to admit the humble exhibitor of 
street telescopes into their honourable fraternity, yet 
is he not unentitled to take rank with them, for he 
educates a large section of the community in astrono- 
mical science, and does so without government grants, 
or endowments transmitted from a former generation, 
or collectors and collecting cards. He fights his way 
forward unaided, and seeing how well he comports 
himself in the struggle we wish him every success. 
But to the survey. Let us turn an instrument of 
some power on our nearest neighbour in the sky—the 
queenly ruler of night. The mass of the community 
so little comprehend the solid evidence on which 
modern science is founded, that we have no doubt 
many are still sceptical as to whether there are great 
mountain ranges traceable on the moon’s disc, with 
volcanic craters of a breadth to which we have nothing 
similar in this lower world. A glance even with an 
ordinary street telescope, especially when the moon is 
about half full, will for ever dispel all doubt upon the 
subject. Quite an aggregation of projecting peaks and 
of circular holes may be seen, like a great blistered 
patch, on one side of the luminary; or, better, perhaps, 
like those lichens one so often meets with, all studded 
over with cup-shaped fructification. One feels that 
he can look a certain way into the interior of a crater 
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almost as easily as he can down the drinking vessels on 
a tea-table, while the great elevation of some of the 
mountains at once appears from the fact that their 
peaks are seen lighted up at some distance from the 
illuminated portion of the moon, like the scattered 
islands called Sporades off the coast of Greece. After 
gazing for a time at the moon’s disc, the thoughtful 
mind puts to itself certain inquiries, founded on the 
information it has obtained. Has this luminary an 
atmosphere like our own? Does water exist on its 
surface? Are there plants and animals, and a race 
like man? No decisive responses come back to assure 
the mind on these points. Much is still conjectural. 
There may be an atmosphere, and some, indeed, have 
fancied they obtained proof of its existence ; but if so, 
it is wonderfully inconspicuous, It is believed that 
water does not exist in the moon. If this assertion 
be correct, then, oh, what a world it must be! Water 
being absent, plants and animals could not, we should 
think, live, or any being like man. But is the moon 
in the state in which it was designed ultimately to be ? 
Had intelligent observers looked from some planet or 
other at the surface of our earth during any of the 
vast geological epochs now brought to a close, how 
little could they have suspected that it was one day to 


be inhabited, and subdued by man, and, though in all | 


essential matters retaining its primitive character 
unmodified, should yet, superficially at feast, be 
changed by its human lord in a variety of ways? 
Could any one who saw it at the time when brutal 
forms constituted the highest types of life yet existent 
on its surface, have conceived of the Assyrian, or 


Greek, or Roman empires, or of the Jewish patriarchs | 


or prophets, or of the scene on Calvary, destined to be 


the theme of praise to angelic and to ransomed natures | 


while eternity should run its course ? 

In-turning from the moon, the queen of night, to 
the glorious ruler of day, we require to pause for a 
moment, and reflect how vast is the disproportion in 
magnitude between the two bodies, so often named 
together, and to superficial observation so much akin. 
The moon’s diameter does not much exceed 2000 
miles : that of the sun is nearly 900,000 ; and it must 


not be forgotten that the diameters require to be twice | 


multiplied by themselves to ascertain the entire mass. 


When the calculation is performed with the exact | 
numbers, it is found that the sun is about seventy | 


millions of times the size of the moon, and consider- 


ably more than a million of times as large as the | 


earth. There is a reason why the central luminary 
should be of dimensions so colossal. Without it the 
planets could not be kept in their orbits, or the beau- 
tiful regularity of the solar system maintained. 
When each planet was brought into existence at first, 
it was not simply laid down in that part of the 
heavens which it was designed to occupy; but was 


flung with a velocity perfectly inconceivable by man, | 
and which, if unchecked by any counteracting in- | 
fluence, would have carried the newly-formed body on | 


and on, through the limitless regions of space to all 
eternity, unless indeed it had been at some time or 
other shattered to pieces by coming against a wan- 
dering star like itself. The force divinely appointed 
to modify the erratic action now described was that 


of gravity ; and to create this, a vast mass of matter 
required to be placed in the midst of the moving 
planets. The necessity was met by the creation of 
the sun, which, acting with instantaneous effect on 
the departing bodies, made them move, not as they 
‘would otherwise have done, in straight lines, but in 
elliptical orbits. Of course it was needful for the 
Great Architect of the universe to place the central 
luminary in the exact spot where it could properly 
fulfil the functions now described, This was done 
by assigning it a place in what is mathematically 
termed one focus of the ellipse described by each 
planet in its orbit. Or, to state the matter in per- 
fectly unscientific language, the figure called an ellipse, 
which is shaped very much like an oval, has not a 
proper centre. If we desire to describe a tolerably 
correct mathematical ellipse, a convenient way of 
doing it is to stick two pins into a sheet of paper, 
to twist a piece of thread into a loop, and put it 
loosely over them, then to’ insert a pencil and make 
the thread guide its course till a line of the form 
required is described. The position chosen for the 
sun was that corresponding to one of the pins 
on the paper. Again, it was needful that the size 
of the sun should be such that it should exert 
neither too much nor too little influence. If it 
were not large enough, the planets would break loose 
from its influence, and depart on their lonely journey, 
If its magnitude were too great, it would unduly 
neutralise the force of the primeval impulse, draw 
the planets one and all to itself, and finally ignite and 
consume them. But need it be added that the caleu- 
lation of forces, like the other operations of the 
| divine mind, was perfect, beyond the possibility of 
improvement, so that the solar system is the very 
| type of regularity and order; its machinery has 
| worked for untold ages, without requiring alteration 
| or repair, nor does there seem valid reason for ex- 
| pecting defect in the future when it has been so 
| markedly absent in the past. In the very infancy 
of astronomical science, the inspired Psalmist was 
| taught in some faint measure to understand how 
notably the glorious ruler of day showed forth its 
Creator’s praise. ‘‘In them [the heavens] hath he 
| set a tabernacle for the sun, which is as a bridegroom 
coming out of his chamber, and rejoiceth as a strong 
man torunarace. His going forth is from the end 
| of the heaven, and his circuit unto the ends of it; 
and there is nothing hid from the heat thereof” 
(Psalm xix. 4—6). Here the proper chord is struck. 
If we understand the mechanism of the heavens 
better than the inspired writer, or the other men of 
the age in which he lived, let us not, if we can avoid 
it, fall short of him in the depth of religious emotion 
| excited by a view of the celestial vault. ‘The idolatry of 
| the creature coupled with forgetfulness of the Creator, 
is a sin from which not even the highest minds are 
exempt. The patriarch Job frankly confessed that he 
was not wholly insensible to the power of such a 
temptation. ‘If I beheld the sun when it shined, 
or the moon walking in brightness; and my heart 
hath been secretly enticed, or my mouth hath kissed 
my hand: this also were an iniquity to be punished 





| by the judge: for I should have denied the God 
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that is above” (Job xxxi. 26—28). Let us be on 
our guard, lest the very splendour of the two great 
heavenly luminaries lead us to think more of them 
than of that Great Being whose handiwork they are. 
Of all the lesser lights of heaven, none is more 
lustrous or beautiful than the planet Venus. It is 
regarded with peculiar interest by those who have 
had much to do with eastern night-travelling. When 
all is dark around, and no friend walks by one’s side 
with whom converse may be held, one not unfre- 
quently finds employment in gazing at the star- 
spangled vault conspicuously displayed to view. At 
length the night draws to a close, and in many cases 
the mind has forgotten the brilliant exhibition over- 
head, and is occupied with its own wayward fancies, 
when suddenly it reawakes to consciousness of its 
situation, and directs itself again towards the sky. 
But O what a change has taken place since it 
looked upward a few minutes previously! Of the 
many twinkling lights that gave such a look of life 
and of interest to the ethereal concave, not a single 
one now remains: the only heavenly body that has 
lingered behind is Venus, which shines forth with a 
soft beauty peculiarly its own, and reigns for a con- 
siderable period the undisputed mistress of the sky. 
But as earthly dynasties tend to come finally to 
nought, so does this queenly star at length pale away 
and expire, when the rising sun casts his first decisive 
rays upwards from the eastern horizon, terminating 
night and establishing in its room all-glorious day. 
The inspired writers did not fail once and again to 
make allusions to this fair star. ‘* How art thou 
fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, son of the morning ! ” 
was the exclamation of a prophet on witnessing the 
fall of the great Babylonian tyrant, from whom the 
people of God and the Gentile nations around had 
suffered so severely. And to make the words more 
piquant and powerful they are not given forth by the 
prophet in his own name, but are made to come 
(doubtless in sepulchral tones) from the abodes of the 
dead, uttered by a crowd of those kings whose lives 
had been prematurely terminated by the oppressor, 
and who never could forgive their murderer for thrust- 
ing them into Hades before their time. The sweet 
planet of early dawn is alluded to again in more 





pleasing circumstances when the Divine Redeemer | 
says of himself, ‘*I am the root and the offspring of | 


David, and the bright and morning star.” 


Before | 


Gospel day was fully established, Christ was like the | 
star in the east which afforded sure presage that | 


glorious sunrise was at hand. ‘Then the type being 
slightly modified, He figured next as the splendid 
luminary whose province it was to reign unrivalled in 
the heavens, dissipating night and the heavy vapours of 
night, and substituting in their place unclouded day. 
The size of Venus is very much the same as that of 


the earth, and if we suppose it to be inhabited by | 


beings like men, then our earth will be to them the 


brilliant planet adorning the night sky which the | 


globe that they inhabit is to us. One difference, no 
doubt, there will be. As our earth is to them a 


superior planet, that is, one further from the sun 
than they are, it will not present phases like those of 
the moon, as Venus from its position does when 
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viewed through good telescopes by observers upon the 
earth. 

The huge planet, called by way of pre-eminence 
Jupiter, though from its remoteness less conspicuous 
than Venus, is still at times a very noteworthy object 
in the night sky, and some of the telescopes in obser- 
vatories open to the public are quite powerful enough 
to show the four satellites. Those tiny illuminated 
specks have helped astronomers to obtain information 
on a point of no slight interest, the velocity with 
which light travels. When a flash of lightning irra- 
diates the sky and is followed after an interval by a 
peal of thunder, one can without difficulty learn that 
sound moves somewhat slowly, but no information is 
furnished as to the rate at which the light transmitted 
from the flash found its way to the eye. But obser- 
vations made upon the occultations or eclipses of 
Jupiter’s satellites furnished data from which satis- 
factory results bearing on this point could be drawn. 
It was discovered that, according as the planet was 
comparatively near the earth, or on the contrary 
was far distant from it, the time of the occultation of 
any one of the satellites, as ascertained by observation, 
was sooner or later than the calculated period, which 
could only be accounted for by supposing that light 
required a certain number of minutes to travel from 
the remote planet to ourselves. Hence it was inferred 
that light moves at the inconceivably rapid rate of 
200,000 miles in a second of time. Quick as is the 
electric telegraph, it is not for a moment to be com- 
pared with the velocity of light, which would only 
require a single second to engirdle the earth eight 
times round. Excepting only spirit, perhaps there is 
nothing more wonderful in nature than light. But 
to return from the satellites to the planet. The 
diameter of Jupiter is about 11 times, and his mass 
1281 times that of the earth. What a mighty globe 
to be whirled round upon its axis, as it is once every 
ten hours or less, and to be sent careering along the 
heavens at a rate so rapid that it completes an ellipse 
whose longest diameter is nearly 1000 millions of 
miles in less than twelve of our years ! 

Only a shade less remarkable is Saturn, which has. 
a diameter of 73,000 miles, against Jupiter’s 88,000, 
rotating, too, only a little less rapidly, and traversing 
its orbit, nearly twice that of its rival in extent, 
within a period of less than thirty years, eight moons 
all the while attending it on its way. 

Uranus has a diameter only about half that of 
Saturn, and is believed to have six moons, ‘The 
planet Neptune, with which the names of Le Verrier 
and Adams will be for ever associated, is about as 
large, and has one. 

Having been insensibly led on to speak of these 
larger planets, we have omitted some of the smaller 
and more familiar ones. It is now requisite that we 
return and glance for a little at the tiny Mercury 
gliding nimbly along on his course, like the fleet- 
footed herald of the gods described in Grecian and 
Mercury has @ diameter of less than 
3000 miles, a period of rotation nearly the same as 
ours, and an annual revolution occupying eighty-seven 
days. Of course from his nearness to the central 
luminary he has phases like Venus or like the moon, 
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but these, and indeed the planet himself, generally 
escape notice, the feeble light not attracting the eye, 
owing to the constant proximity of the great central 
luminary. Nor should we forget to mention Mars, 
the planet immediately beyond us, as Venus is our 
neighbour on the side of thesun. The planet deriving 
its name from the god of war is, as might be expected, 
ruddy in hue, like some people of choleric tempera- 
ment. Nay, Mars is not all red, the remarkable fact 
has long been known that around the two poles of the 
red planet are unmistakable belts of a white colour, 
irresistibly suggesting the idea that the arctic and 
antarctic zones are a mass of snow and ice, like the 
inhospitable regions around the poles of our own 
world. Ifso, then there is water or something akin 
to water there, and plants and animals may also be 
assumed to exist, or at the very least their existence is 
possible, We should like to know more of Mars, but 
the vast space that separates us seems to place an 
eternal bar in the way of our acquiring real know- 
ledge on the subject. 

What can the reason be that in the void between 
Mars and Jupiter, and very much in the place where 
a planet of respectable magnitude might be expected 
to be, there should not be a single body, but a whole 
multitude of them, like the wreck of a shattered 
world ? Was a planet actually dashed to pieces in 
some great collision, occupying a similar place in the 
annals of celestial travelling to some of those melan- 
choly railway accidents of which we so frequently 
read in the newspapers of this lower world? Or did 
it please the Creator to call into being in this part of 


the solar system a multitude of tiny bodies, perform- 
ing certain mazy movements, like insects sporting in 


the sunbeam ? It were hard to say. He that giveth 
not account of his matters could alone throw light on 
the origin of the remarkable assemblage of starlets 
to which it is customary to give the name of 
Asteroids. 

With all that has been ascertained regarding the 
solar system, a great many points still remain obscure, 
If, despite their aberrations, the comets—that seem to 
make the sun one goal around which, like chariots in 
the old Olympic games, they may drive as rapidly as 
is consistent with safety,—-are properly deemed 
attachés of the solar system, then the census of the 
bodies attendant on the sun must embrace a host of 
vagrants which, like some nomad races in our own 
land, are apt to be omitted by enumerators; and 
any thought of exactitude of numbers must be aban- 
doned, if it be ultimately decided that a place should 
be assigned to that great revolving ring of meteorites, 
dense at one place and rare at another, in regard to 
which so much interest has been felt since the date of 
the splendid star-shower in November. 

Sometimes when one sojourns for a little in a 
village, he is struck with astonishment at the zest 
with which the simple inhabitants enter into the petty 
affairs of the locality where they reside, as if these 
were all in all, and no movements on a grander 
scale were in progress in the world. To beings of 
intelligence superior to ours, a similar pettiness may 
be discernible in the prominence we assign to the 
solar system. If, as analogy would lead us to infer, 





every one of the trembling stars that nightly illuminate 
the firmament, is the centre of a series of planets, then 
how unimportant the solar orb and its attendant group 
of bodies must be, compared with the numbers number- 
less of the heavenly host marching on to execute the fiat 
of their Creator and Lord. In all likelihood our sun 
itself is, in one sense, a satellite, if it be true that it is 
moving forward towards a point in the constellation 
Hercules, as if describing an orbit around some body 
more glorious than itself. But whether this be so or 
not, it is beyond dispute that were some of the stars 
we nightly see as near us as the sun is, they would 
look inconceivably more glorious than he. Several of 
them must be splendid bodies if they stand out as 
stars of the first magnitude, though incalculably far 
away. When first a telescope of considerable power 
is turned to the fixed stars, say for instance, to those 
in the belt of Orion, great disappointment is expe- 
rienced. One who has not reflected on the subject, 
naturally expects that the celestial bodies to which he 
points his instrument should appear greatly magnified 
—in reality, they are unmistakably diminished in 
size. Looked at with the naked eye their dimensions 
are exaggerated, the discs being confounded with the 
rays, that surround them : the telescope strips off the 
fictitious glory, and shows us the discs in their naked 
simplicity, reduced to small shining points. The only 
indisputable assistance the telescope gives is, that it 
makes stars visible that could not be detected by the 
naked eye; and this is of very great advantage. 
Doubtless when: one or two ancient astronomers had 
catalogued about 1000 stars, they fancied that they 
had obtained a tolerably accurate estimate of the num- 
ber of worlds existing. But this tendency to narrow 
the infinite received a rude blow when even such feeble 
telescopes as those with which Galileo was wont to 
scan the sky came into use. There is no fear of any 
one now suspecting the limits of the universe have 
been reached, when with each addition to the power 
of the telescope an incalculable number of new worlds 
are discovered. In place of the thousand stars, of old 
deemed a respectable reckoning, we have a single 
observer registering the positions of no fewer than 
50,000 ; while another, the celebrated Herschel, esti- 
mated those seen through a very powerful instrument, 
in one small region of the heavens at an equal 
number. 

But it is perhaps the nebule that give the most 
vivid impression how infinitely numerous the star- 
worlds must be. Not many years have elapsed since 
the nebular hypothesis of La Place still retained ex- 
tensive currency ; and it was supposed that the nu- 
merous patches of thin, faint light scattered over 
the heavens might be stars in process of formation. 
Suppose rotatory motion established in the thin 
luminous matter, gravity meanwhile drawing its 
etherial particles together, and a sun of somewhat 
solid material might at length be formed. vs it re- 
volved rapidly rays of light might be flung off from it 
at various distances, which might ultimately settle 
into planets, and these again might fling off similar 
rings, from which satellites might be evolved. But 
when powerful telescopes, like that of Lord Rosse, were 
turned upon the nebule, lo! one, and another, and 
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another was resolved into an infinite multitude of stars, 
whose collective light had made so slender an illumi- 
nation, simply because of the vastly remote distances 
they were from the observer’s eye. If it be so, as it 
would seem, that all the ordinary stars may together 
constitute only one such assemblage of suns as is 
termed a nebula; and if even some years ago, no 
fewer than 2000 nebule were known, then how vast 
in number the hosts of heaven must be, beyond what 
any finite mind can conceive! Probably the Psalmist 
did not know of more than 1000 stars in the heavens 
when, speaking of God, he used the language, “‘ He 
telleth the number of the stars ; he calleth them all 
by their names. Great is our Lord, and of great 
power ; his understanding is infinite” (Psalm cxlvii. 
4—5). But the words he was guided into using 
possessed a depth of meaning far beyond what he 
knew, and we can feel their force to an extent which 
the imperfect state of astronomy in his age forbade the 
possibility of his doing. 

One element more must be taken into account in 
conceiving how vast is even that fragment of the uni- 
verse visible with the aid of certain appliances from 
this world-—we mean the distances of the fixed stars. 
Most persons are familiar with the process employed 
by those who avail themselves of the science of trigono- 
metry to calculate the distance of places not accessible 
to actual measurement. A base line is drawn on the 
ground, the angles formed by lines drawn from its two 
extremities to the place whose remoteness it is desired 
to ascertain are carefully noted, and from these ele- 
ments it is easy to calculata the precise magnitude of 
every unmeasured side or angle in the triangle. It is 
found that the accuracy is greatest when the angles 
approach 45 degrees, and the liability to error is at its 
maximum when the base is very short in proportion to 
the sides. In obtaining a base whence to calculate 
the distances of the fixed stars, the largest one is, for 
the reason above stated, the best ; hence the largest 
base man can measure, namely, the greater diameter 
of the ellipse described by the earth in its annual re- 
volution round the sun, is that universally chosen. It 
amounts to about 190 millions of miles. For a long 
time it was supposed even the nearest fixed stars were 
so distant that, when it was attempted to ascertain 








their situations by the ordinary trigonometrical pro- 
cess, the vast base line now described shrunk into a 
mathematical point. Of late more accurate measure- 
ment has shown that it is not quite so bad as this in 
the case of at least a few fixed stars; but even they 
are found to be so remote that it is scarcely worth 
while to name the millions on millions of miles they 
must be from us. No human mind, not even one of 
the greatest power, could take the number in, Do 
the statements of Scripture regarding the creation, or 
the fall of man, or redemption through means of a 
sacrifice offered by the Son of God himself in this 
world, or the prominent place the ransomed occupy in 
heaven seem less credible, when our ideas become more 
enlarged with respect to the vastness of the universe ? 
There is not any reason why they should do so, The 
very considerable size of this world, as ascertained by 
modern navigators, in no way disproves the historic 
evidence on which we receive the narrative of the great 
achievement at Thermopyle, nor does it make us 
incredulous when, passing over a scries of fields in 
Belgium not otherwise of special interest, we are 
arrested by a voice which says with the poet, ** Stop, 
for thy tread is on an empire’s dust.” At the time 
which was pre-eminently the hour and the power of 
darkness, the infernal hosts may have been drawn 
together from we know not how many worlds to make 
an assault on the Son of God, then present here on a 
mission of beneficence. When that attack was re- 
pelled, and the souls whose eternal destiny was sus- 
pended on the result of the contest were for ever 
saved, then the little planet on which we dwell may 
have acquired, among all the intelligent beings through- 
out the universe to whom the news of the great .vic- 
tory came, an interest far surpassing that which 
attaches to the scene of any merely patriotic struggle : 
for, after all, contests fought out on earth with mate- 
rial weapons can do no more at the furthest than 
deliver an oppressed nation from foreign or from 
domestic tyranny. The Redeemer’s great agony 
achieved a nobler triumph: it saved, not a nation, 
but numbers numberless of every people and kindred 
and tongue, and saved them not from oppression 
simply, but from sin and from eternal woe. 

Rosert Henter. 
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MAN. 


Wuatever way we turn a diamond, it flashes out | first-born of his beloved Rachel ; in the wildness of 


rays of light—of various hues, but all exquisitely 
beautiful. Such a gem is the story of Joseph. In- 
deed, it is in many respects unique. A universal 
favourite, one over which gentle childhood bends with 
interest and venerable age with tears, it is in some 
respects as unrivalled in the Bible, as the Bible is 
unrivalled among books. 


Regarded only as a literary composition, with what | 
Tn | 


inimitable beauty and pathos is the story told? 
Jacob’s doting love for the motherless boy—the 








‘that grief the bloody coat awoke, and sons and 


daughters rose in vain to comfort ; in the rebound of 
his feelings at the news from Egypt, from the un- 
belief that heard them as too good to be true, to the 
vehement emotion that burst out in the cry, ‘* Joseph 
my son is yet alive, I will go and see him before 
I die ;” in the wakening up of the consciences, the 
dread and the remorse, of the guilty brothers ; in the 
trembling question, ‘‘ Is your father well, the old man 
of whom you spake ? Is he yet alive?” in the tender 
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recollections that woke at the sight of Benjamin, and 
sent Joseph to another chamber to preserve his disguise 
and relieve his heart by a flood of tears; in that 
matchless address of Judah’s when, making us forget 
bis crimes and mingle our tears with his, he pleaded for 
the old man’s sake, and offered himself a ransom for 
the trembling boy ; and in the events that immediately 
followed the disclosure, when, unable any longer to 
restrain his feelings, Joseph tore off the mask, and 
crying, ‘‘I am Joseph, your brother,” he broke out 
into such a burst of passionate emotion that his weep- 
ing was heard throughout all the house : in these, there 
are touches of nature which the greatest uninspired 
genius never approached—so fine, so true, so tender 
that no man of ordinary sensibility could read the 
story aloud, but his tongue would falter and his eyes 
be dimmed with tears. 

Considered simply as a story, what novel paints 
scenes more interesting, or relates events so pictu- 
resque and romantic? Toapply a common expression 
to this portion of sacred Scripture, it is ‘eminently 
sensational :” equally so with those highly-seasoned 
tales which in our periodical, and especially in the 
lowest departments of our periodical, literature, feed 
the public appetite for excitement, wonders, crimes, 
and horrors. Yet how much they differ. Its details 


are true while theirs are false ; and while their ten- 
dency is to debase rather than improve the taste or 
purify the heart, the history of Joseph recommends 
itself, as I hope to show, by its lofty morality, the 
spirit of piety which it breathes, and the lessons of 


wisdom which it teaches. Seek stories that rouse, 
and sustain our interest by remarkable vicissitudes of 
fortune, the play of lights and shadows, sudden alter- 
nations of sunshine and of storm, scenes both of the 
wildest grief and of extatic. joy, hair-lbreadth escapes 


from horrid crimes, from pit, and prison, and deadly | 


perils, where shall we find one to compare with Joseph’s? 
No man, I ever read of, had such experience of the 
vicissitudes of life, passed unscathed through so many 
strange and fiery trials, met with -deliverances so 
signal, or had more apparent cause to doubt, and in 


the end more real cause to acknowledge, a presiding | 


providence and the goodness of God. 

Passed in quiet studies, or domestic duties, or the 
routine of business, and in the common walks of 
piety, there are many good lives that would make 
very dull books. Hence, though their works may be 
published, and are such that the world would not 
willingly allow to perish, some great men have found 
no biographers. ‘Pheir lives lacked stirring incidents, 
being marked by none but such as are common to 
humanity. But while their lives resembled some rich 
but level country, where cottages stand embowered 


amid smiling orchards, and village spires and castle 


towers rise above umbrageous woods, and fields wave 
with bounteous harvests, and fat herds slake their 
thirst at streams which flow between sedgy banks 
quietly to the sea—the life of Joseph is eminently 
picturesque. It resembles the scenes that lend their 
cLarms to the Alps or Apennines, where thé thunder- 
ing cataract and foaming torrent alternate with lakes 
that lie asleep in the arms of beauty, where frowning 
crags look down on flowery meadows, and deep dark 


valleys are parted by mountains whose peaks pierce 
the azure sky, and, glistening with eternal snows, 
seem to bear up the vault of heaven. 

The interest of such scenes and the pleasure they 
afford is much enhanced if religion lends them her 
dignity, and their physical is associated with circum- 
stances of moral grandeur. Such is the case, for 
example, in the grand valleys of Piedmont, the moun- 
tain-home of the Waldenses, where their fathers 
prayed and fought for three long centuries—so per- 
secuted by bloody Papists, that, as one of their 
historians says, ‘‘every rock became a monument, 
every meadow saw executions, and every village had 
its roll of martyrs.” Even so, the interest of Joseph’s 
story deepens when, penetrating beneath the surface, 
we discover in him a type of Christ, and see how many 
of the events of his life appear to foreshadow some 
of the leading incidents in our Saviour’s. Many are 
the points of resemblance in the histories of Joseph 
and of Jesus. This may be, so to speak, more of 
accident than intention ; yet the analogies between 
the two are remarkable, and will interest and instruct 
| us, if they do nothing more. 
| Both were the beloved sons of their fathers. Both 
| were envied and hated of their brethren. Both were the 
| victims of base conspirators. Both had a remarkable 
| garment, and were stripped of it by cruel hands. Both, 
| though innocent, were accused of the foulest crimes 
| Both were tempted to great sins, and both alike recoiled 
| from, and repelled, the tempters—the ‘Get thee behind 
me, Satan!” of Jesus recalling Joseph’s words when 
starting back, horror sitting on his face, he protested, 
saying, ‘‘ How can I do this great wickedness, and 
sin against God?” Both were slain—the one in fact, 
the other in intention. Both not only forgave, but 
saved their murderers, In both cases these ‘ thought 
evil, but God meant it unto good.” Joseph’s burial 
in the pit is a symbol of Christ’s in the tomb. He 
comes from both pit and prison a type of Him whom 
death could not hold in his grasp, nor the grave in 
her ancient fetters, And in that young Hebrew whom 
Pharaoh calls from a prison to the palace that he may 
invest him with imperial authority, and commit into 
his hands the management of his kingdom—in the words 
of Scripture, to put his seal on his hand, to array him 
in vesture of fine linen, to put a gold chain upon his 
neck, to make him ride in the second chariot which he 
had, to send heralds before him, crying, ‘‘ Bow the 
knee,”—we see Jesus. Here is a type and shadow of 
| our glorified and ascended Lord, as he stands at the 
right hand of God, and at the mandate, ‘‘ Let all the 
angels of God worship him,” ten times ten thousand 
fall prostrate at his feet. From Egypt’s streets and 
palace we are carried away to the celestial city—to the 
scene where the four living creatures, and the four-and- 
twenty elders, with harps and golden vials full of odours 
| which are the prayers of saints, fall down before the 
Lamb, and sing the new song, saying, ‘Thou art 
| worthy to take the book, and to open the seals 
| thereof; for thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us to 
God by thy blood out of every kindred, and tongue, 
and people, and nation.” 

In leaving such sacred and lofty topics for that fea- 
ture of Joseph’s life which is indicated in the title of 
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this article, it may appear that I am making a great 
descent. Success is not always another term for 
merit and worth, for excellence of conduct and noble- 
ness of character. But however some may have 


climbed up by foul means, marking their path with | 
slime, so did not this child, not of fortune, but of | 
God. While its sucoess is one of the most remark- | 


able features of Joseph’s career, it was won, with 
God’s blessing, by those virtues which form the true 
foundations of a happy, useful, and successful life. It 
may be to our profit and advantage to consider his 
history in this light, Promising before we part to 
trace his success to these, and draw from his career 
some useful lessons, let me now ask my readers to 
look at him as the very type and model of A Successful 
Man. 

The Heathens had a goddess whom they called 
Fortune. She is commonly represented standing by 
a wheel. From this, which she turns round and 
round, are drawn the blanks and prizes in which she 
assigns their different destinies to men, without any 
respect whatever to their merits and demerits, She 
could not do otherwise, indeed ; for while her hand 
is on the wheel, a bandage is on her eyes. So all 
things fall out by chance, blind and indiscriminating 
chance, —a-man who deserves a prize often receiving 
a blank, while success falls to the lot of such as, indo- 
lent and unworthy, have no claim to reward. 

No picture of the world could be more fallacious. 
Dethroning God, it denies a superintending Provi- 


dence ; and reducing everything to blind fate and | 


chaotic confusion, it makes man the sport of elements 
over which neither he, nor anyone else, has the least 
control. In its practical influence this doctrine must 
be eminently pernicious. It weakens, or rather de- 
stroys all the springs of activity, and furnishes sloth, 
and self-indulgence, and vice itself with a too accept- 
able excuse. 

Unchristian as it is, this old heathen notion is still, 
and to some extent, current among us. This may be 
owing to those occasional cases where we see success 


attending such as appear to have done nothing to | 


deserve it; and where, on the other hand, we see 
meritorious men outstripped by inferior rivals, 
such cases we, ignorant of all the circumstances, are 
apt to draw too hasty conclusions—looking on them 


with the gloomy eyes of him who complained, ‘I re- | 


turned and saw under the sun that the race is not to 


the swift, nor the battle to the strong, neither yet | 


bread to the wise, nor yet riches to men of understand- 
ing, nor yet favour to men of skill: but time and 
chance happeneth to them all.” Account for it as we 
may, Fortune, though she has no temple, has still her 
worshippers. More than would be willing to confess 
it, trust not alittle to chance. Reckless or lazy, they 
hope that something will turn up: and to how great 
an extent the old heathen notion still exists, and keeps 


its hold of men, crops out in the terms so frequently | 


applied to one whose career has been signalised by re- 
markable success. He is called a Child of Fortune— 
a Favourite of Fortune. 

The ideas these terms convey are quite illusory, and 
calculated to have a most prejudicial effect on the 
minds, especially of the young—of those who have the 


From | 


work and battle of life before them. Not more im- © 


pious, and less pernicious, was the idea expressed in 
the speech of a Norseman—one of that brave, indo- 
mitable, self-reliant, battle-fighting, sea-subduing, 
adventurous race, to whose blood flowing in our veins 
Britons owe their enterprise, the energy which has won 
brilliant victories in fight, and planted prosperous 
| colonies in all quarters of the globe. Bringing to the 
work of life an indomitable energy, compelling the 
| winds that blew around, and the waves that thund- 
ered on his stormy shores to waft him on to fortune, 
_the old Pagan—a skilful seaman, a dauntless soldier, 
| One who had cultivated with equal success the arts of 
peace and war, is reported to have said, *‘I believe 
neither in idols nor in demons : I put all my trust in 
| my strength of body and of soul!” What a contrast 
to his bold Atheism, and also to their confidence who 
| trust in the blind throws of Fortune, the language of 
| the pious Psalmist : ‘‘God is my strength and my 
| power, and He maketh my way perfect. He teacheth 
my hands to war, so that a bow of steel is broken by 
| mine arms. Thou hast also given me the shield of 
| Thy salvation, and Thy gentleness hath made me 
great! the Lord liveth, and blessed be my rock, and 
exalted be the work of my salvation?” Equally en- 
| lightened and devout were the sentiments of Joseph. 
A Divine Providence is gratefully acknowledged in the 
very names of his children. He calls his first-born 
Manasseh, saying, ‘‘ For God hath made me forget all 
my toil, and all my father’s house ;” and enshrining 
the same acknowledgment in the name of his second, 
he calls him Ephraim, ‘‘for God,” he said, ‘‘ hath 
caused me to be fruitful in the land of my affliction.” 
These cases, that of David and this of Joseph, pre- 
sent, it may be admitted, such remarkable changes of 
fortune as to constrain the dullest to acknowledge 
Him who setteth up one, and pulleth down another. 
| But on the other hand such cases are, it may be said, 
so rare, that they can furnish no proper stimulus to 
exertion, By no means. It is not uncommon for 
men to rise from obscurity to fame and fortune, if, 
denying themselves and exerting their energies to 
the utmost, they seize the opportunities Providence 
presents, and our great English dramatist describes, 
say’ ing,— 





*¢There is a tide in the affairs of men, - 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune !” 


For example, what circumstances apparently more 
desperate some twenty years ago than his who now 
rules France, and holds the destinies of Europe in his 


‘hands? Then, an exile, a homeless wanderer, he was 
indulging in visions of conquest which excited only 
the pity of women and the scorn of sensible men. Yet 
improbable as once it seemed, his dream has come to 
pass—come true as his who, in brethren on their 
knees at his feet, saw the sheaves of a boyish dream 
bending to his. History proves what men, for their 
encouragement, would do well to remember, that there 
is no trade, nor position however humble, from which, 
God favouring them, some have not climbed the ladder 
| at the heels, though not perhaps to the height, of 
Joseph. 
For example, John Bunyan was originally a tinker ; 
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Faraday, the celebrated chemist, a bookbinder ; the 
inventor of the steam engine a blacksmith; John 
Foster, whose writings will live with our tongue, a 
weaver ; Cook, the distinguished navigator, a day 
labourer ; Carey, the first of missionaries, a cobbler ; 
Hugh Miller, a mason; while Jeremy Taylor, Ark- 
wright, the founder of our cotton manufactures, and 
Tenterden, the great Lord Chief Justice of England, 
issued from barbers’ shops. And in less famous spheres 
our merchants and men of commerce present equally 
remarkable examples of the success that rewards in- 
dustry and exertion. How many of them have entered 
the towns where they laid the foundation, and built 
up the fabric, of gigantic fortunes, as poor as the 
lonely wanderer who crossed the fords of Jordan with 
only a staff in his hand. 

The foundations of Joseph’s fortune, the steps by 
which he rose from slavery, the pit, and the prison, to 
be the second man in Egypt, were not essentially 
different from that wisdom, and self-denial, and self- 
control, and energy of character by which, with sound 
principles and God’s blessing, many have commanded, 
and others may still command, a brilliant success. This 
I will show. I would meanwhile remark that the 
world has seldom seen such a rapid and great change 
of fortune. Not incredible, the story is yet so impro- 
bable, that we might have scrupled to receive it on any 
but Divine authority. He would be a bold novelist 
who would venture to weave some of its incidents into 
the pages of a romance. 

In his early loss of a tender mother ; in the malig- 
nant hatred of his brothers ; in his sudden change from 
the fond caresses of an indulgent father to the blows, 
and tears, and chains of slavery; in the vindictive 
persecution of his mistress ; in suffering, though inno- 
cent, the penalty of guilt ; in years of weary and long 
imprisonment ; in the sense of injustice and cruel 
wrong ; in the hope deferred that maketh the heart 
sick ; in the prospect of wasting his youth, and 
closing his unhappy days unknown and unpitied within 
the bars of a prison—no man was more unfortunate. 
Yet in whose history was the hand of Providence more 
visible! What perils—more formidable than these, 
what temptations, he escaped! His doom is to be 
slain—fate more horrible, to be starved to death, to 
pine away of hunger in the bottom of a darksome pit, 
with no ear to hear his moans, nor hand to lend him 
help ; yet he escapes. He is a slave; yet what slave 
so fortunate !—he is sold to a master who appreciates 
his worth, and bestows on the bondsman a confidence 
which few freemen enjoy. He is a prisoner; but the 
frowns of fortune are changed to smiles. He wins the 
regard of his gaoler, and rises into an office of trust. 
Strange man, he is never down but ere long he is up 
again—rising like a life-buoy which, buried under a 
mountain of water, is soon riding triumphant on the 


top of the waves. Twice is he rescued from imminent | 


death. Twice he escapes what seems hopeless imprison- 
ment. The very cause that threw him down, becomes 


a ladder by which he climbs to fortune—one dream the forest with imperial foot, the fisherman pulls 
consigns him to the pit, and another raises him to | his oar, and the blacksmith swings his hammer on 


the palace, 


What a revolution in his fate within the brief space | of a force that descended from the skies, The 
of asingle day? It had made other men dizzy. He | strength, for example, of man’s arm lies in its 








| 
| 


exchanges a captive’s chain for ornaments of gold ; 
the prison garb for courtly vesture ; the narrow walls 
of a gaol for crowded streets through which, amid 
acclaims that rend the skies, he is borne in a royal 
chariot—heralds in advance opening the way, and cry- 
ing, ‘* Bow the knee.” He was Potiphar’s slave ; he 
has become Potiphar’s lord. He begged favours of a 
butler ; the proudest princes of Egypt now live in his 
smiles, and tremble at his frown. His word is law; 
his countenance is sunshine; and if we might make 
the comparison, as God, bestowing all grace through 
his beloved Son, says to sinners and suppliants, ‘*Go 
to Jesus,” Pharaoh, constituting Joseph the channel 
and minister and dispenser of his royal favours, refers 
all affairs to him, saying, as we are told he said, “‘ Go 
to Joseph!” And thus in Joseph, once entreating 
cruel brothers for his life, once toiling through the 
desert sands a lonely, weeping, captive boy, but now 
surrounded with royal state, now married into a 
princely house, now the Governor of Egypt, now the 
second man in the kingdom, now honoured by the 
highest, loved by the humblest, and regarded by all, 
from the monarch on his throne to the peasant that 
ploughed his fields under the shadow of the pyramids 
and on the green banks of the Nile, as the Saviour and 
benefactor of the land, in this successful man we see, 
perhaps, the most remarkable illustration of the words 
of Solomon, “ Seest thou a man diligent in business ? 
he shall stand before kings, he shall not stand before 
mean men.” 

Let us now trace Joseph’s success to its sources, 
They were two, 

1, It was due to God. 

The sun—for long time acknowledged to be the 
centre around which all the planets roll—is coming to 
be regarded also as the main source of those forces 
which, under different forms, play their different parts 
in the world. To him, for instance, the wheel on 
which some dashing stream flings itself, by its impetus 
and weight turning the grindstones of the mill, or the 
whirring spindles of the factory, owes its power. It 
was his heat which raised the waters of the sea int 
vapour ; floating in the realms of air, this vapour was 
condensed into clouds ; and these descended in the 
rain which, gathered by a thousand rills into stream 
and river, sets all the wheels in motion. Not less to 
the sun we owe the wonders achieved by steam,—our 
rapid flight on the iron rails ; the victories it wins on 
the deep ; the gigantic arms it moves in our service, 
and at our bidding, where fires blaze and tall 
chimneys smoke. No doubt, the moving force is, in 
the first instance, steam; but the steam is due to 
the fires of the furnace ; and the fires of the furnace 
are maintained by the fuel it devours; and the fuel, 
whether wood of forests or coal from the bowels of 
earth, originally derived all its heat from the sun— 
wood and coal being magazines of sunbeams, This 
holds equally true of animal as of mechanical forces. 
The tiger leaps, the eagle soars, the elephant treads 


the sounding forge ; all, man and beast, by virtue 
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muscles ; their strength we owe to our food ; our | 
food we owe to the earth ; and its fruits owe their 
existence and nutritive properties to that sun whose | 
heat and light clothe the naked soil with verdant | 
pastures and the fields with their golden harvests. 

By following a corresponding process, we would be 
conducted through many an intervening step to God 
himself, as the great, final cause of all things and 
events. Universal Lord, Maker and Ruler of all, | 
he is in all and over all; so that there is a sense | 
in which, not Joseph’s fortunes only, but all things, 
are due to him. The life of angels, He is also the | 
life of insects. The planets are rolled through space 
by the same hand that shapes every leaf and paints 
the humblest flower: and as “nothing was made 
without him that is made,” nothing happens without 
him that does happen—whether it be the fall of a 
kingdom or of a sparrow. 

The footprints of a man are not more visible on 
the surface of new-fallen snow than are the proofs | 
of a Divine power and presence throughout all the | 
kingdom of Nature : nor is there need to quote Scrip- | 
ture to prove, and adduce crimes to illustrate, our de- | 
pravity, and how the “‘carnal mind is enmity against | 
God,” so long as we have philosophers, so called, who | 
refer everything to mere material agencies ; and ex- | 
cluding all recognition of a Supreme Intelligence, recall 
these words of an Apostle, ‘‘The world by wisdom 
knew not God.” 

What are the Laws of Nature, for the sake of | 
which God is thrust from his imperial throne ; dis- | 
owned and dishonoured by the creatures of his | 
hand? Law presupposes a law-maker—a mind to 
foresee the end, and the appointment of means 
adequate to bring it about—to secure its accomplish- | 
ment. And just as the laws of our country, to borrow | 
a figure from society, are the expressions of the will | 
of Parliament, what are the laws of nature, properly | 
defined, and traced to their native source, but the ex- | 
pression and outgoing of the will of God? That will, | 
like ours, works through the instrumentality of means; | 
and ‘it is curious,” says the Duke of Argyll, in a | 
profound and subtle book which he has published, | 
called ‘The Reign of Law,’ ‘‘ how the language of the 
grand seers of the Old Testament corresponds with this 
idea. They uniformly ascribe all the operations of | 
nature—the greatest and the smallest—to the working | 
of Divine power. But they never revolt—as so many | 
do in these weaker days—from the idea of this power | 
working by wisdom and knowledge in the use of | 
means ; nor in this point of view do they ever separate | 
between the work of creation and the work which is 
going on daily in the existing world. Exactly the | 
same language is applied to the rarest exertions of | 
power and to the gentlest and most constant of all 
natural operations. Thus the saying that ‘the Lord | 
by wisdom hath founded the earth ; by understanding | 
hath he established the heavens,’ is coupled in the | 
same breath with this other saying: ‘ By his know- 
ledge the depths are broken up, and the clouds drop 
down the dew.’” The Bible furnishes many other | 
illustrations of this important remark of our noble | 
author, one of which may be quoted for the beauty of 
its poetry, and for its correct and scientific theory of | 





rain :—*‘ Seek him,” says the prophet Amos, ‘that 
maketh the seven stars and Orion, and turneth the 
shadow of death into the morning, and maketh the 
day dark with night; that calleth the waters of the 
sea, and poureth them out on the face of the earth: 
the Lord is his name.” 

But, while there is thus a sense in which all things 
may be attributed to God and a sense even in which 
*¢He made the wicked for the day of evil,” Joseph’s 
history furnishes examples of a special providence—if 
not of miraculous, of very marvellous as well as 
manifest interpositions of God. ‘‘ Who knoweth,” 
said Mordecai to Esther, when urging that noble 
woman to risk life and all for the sake of her 
people, ‘‘ who knoweth whether thou art come to the 
kingdom for such a time as this?” The special pro- 
vidence which seemed, though probable, still proble- 
matical to Mordecai in Esther’s fortunes, no man can 
doubt, held the helm of Joseph’s. Though somewhat 
like the course of a boat, now riding on the top of the 
waves and now lost in the trough of the sea, or like 
that of a traveller crossing a mountain region, who 
now stands on sunny heights and anon descends into 
the sombre depths of valleys, Joseph’s course, with 
many ups and downs, goes right to its mark—from 
the point where he starts to the goal he reaches. 
How manifest is it in his case, that a Divine eye— 
none else could—saw the end from the beginning ? 
By what a special providence did all the vicissitudes 
of his chequered life—those things men call accidents—. 
like successive waves, bear him on and up to the 
position where he accomplished his singular destiny ; 
saving his family, and through them the hope of the 
Messiah? What hand but one Divine could have 
forged the chain which linked long years together ; 
the sheepfolds of Hebron with the proud palaces of 
Egypt ; the dreams of the boy with the deeds of the 
man? To take up but its principal links: he dreams, 


| and becomes in consequence the object of his brothers’ 


hatred ; through their hatred he is sold into slavery ; 
through slavery he enters the house of Potiphar ; 


through events that happen in that house, he is con- 


signed to a prison; in the prison he meets one of 
Pharaoh’s servants ; in consequence of interpreting 
the servant’s dream he is summoned to interpret his 
master’s ; and that the last link of a chain which has 
its first far away in his father’s tent, is fastened to 
the throne of Egypt. 

‘¢Surely,” said the patriarch, ‘‘God is in this 
place!” As surely God was in that plan. Perhaps, 
in most instances, he only interfered with the ordinary 
laws of nature to the extent of controlling them 
with a divine hand—as when he restrained Joseph for 
years from inquiring after his father, when a courier 
mounted on a dromedary would have brought him 
tidings of the old man in a very few days. That fact 
can only be explained by a special providence. And 
without a constant, divine superintendence, a super- 
intendence that wrought out its ends by many instru- 
mentalities, even by dreams, and crimes, and the 
cruelest, vilest passions that rage in human bosoms, 
how often had Joseph’s fortunes been completely 
wrecked? No hand but God’s could have steered his 
bark through the storms, shoals, reefs, and quicksands 
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of his romantic and eventful life; and well there- 


fore might he acknowledge God in his remarkable suc: | 


cess, saying to his brothers, ‘‘As for you, ye thought 


evil against me, but God meant it unto good, to. 


bring to pass, as it is this day, to save much people 
alive.” 
2. Under God, his success was due to himself. 


There is a passage in Palgrave’s ‘‘ Central Arabia,” | 
on reading which I thought, ‘‘ So Pharaoh and | 


Joseph may have been seen.” Palgrave tells how 
the street was filled with a great throng of people. 
There is a commotion in the crowd. Opening, it 
shows an armed band advancing. They form a circle 
that has its centre occupied by those whose dress, 
with the respectful distance observed by their followers, 
announce their superior rank. It is the monarch. 
His step is measured, his demeanour grave and some- 


what haughty. His robe is a Cashmere shawl. He | 


wears a rich turban on his head, and at his girdle a 
gold-mounted sword. He moved, a cloud of per- 
fumes ; and as he walked along his eye never rested, 
but flung eagle-glances, rapid and brilliant, on the 
surrounding crowd. 
wearing a sword, but mounted with silver, not with 


gold ; and also richly dressed, though in somewhat | 


less costly materials. This man’s face was more re- 
markable than his attire. It wore a courtly expression, 
and beamed with unusual intelligence. Of these two, 


the first was Telal, the king ; the second Zaniel, his — 


treasurer, his prime minister, his sole minister. In this 
man I saw Joseph at the right-hand of Pharaoh. Their 
offices were alike. 
also, that both had risen to the highest, from the 
humblest, position in life. Joseph had been a slave ; 
a prisoner ; falsely accused and cruelly wronged. Zaniel 
had been an orphan, a ragged boy. His early years 
were passed in beggary ; nor was it by a mere wave of 
fortune that he was flung into his high position. He 
had climbed to it. He owed it to his admirable dis- 


positions, remarkable talents, unwearied industry, | 


skill in business, and extraordinary force of character. 
In this also the resemblance between the two was re- 
markable. For it was, under God, to his high moral, 
and rare mental qualities, and not in any degree to 
chance or fortune, that the young Hebrew slave 
reached power and dignity, becoming governor of the 
kingdom which he had entered as a slave, 

Not simply to the wind, however auspicious, does 
the seaman owe his progress. Without it, indeed, his 


ship woul but rise and fall in the swell of the deep; | 


but without the skiJl to catch and use the breeze, and 
compel it, even when adverse, by dexterous trimming 
of the yards, and setting of the sails, and handling 
of the helm, to force him on and over the waves, 
what service were the wind to him? So was it in 
Joseph’s, and so it is in all cases of success, God 
gives the opportunities; but success turns on the use 
we make of them ; on the promptitude with which 
we seize the openings of providence ; on the weight of 


character we bring into the field ; on the resolution | 


and energy we throw into our business. 

This is an important practical truth. And to illus- 
trate it let me now show how Joseph possessed and 
employed those powers and properties which, if Provi- 





By his side walked one also | 


They resembled each other in this — 


dence, so to speak, affords a man the ordinary chances 
of life, will win and command success. 

| First of all, and to begin with that which gives the 
best foundation for prosperity in this world, and the 
only assurance of salvation in the next, Joseph was a 
man of sterling piety and the most virtuous principles, 
Early instructed by a devout father, he never forgot 
the lessons of home and the God of his youth. So, 
those who robbed him of his coat, did not rob him of 
his character ; nor, though reduced to slavery, could 
his mistress, by her frowns or favours, induce him 
to become the slave of sin. The young, when the 
only thing they should fear is guilt, are often afraid 
to stand up for truth and virtue. Pattern to them, 
he was not: neither concealing his regard for God, nor 
| his horror of sin. By his piety and virtue, he won 
the confidence of his heathen masters. They saw 
that the Lord was with him ; and acknowledged the 
blessing of having, though he was but a bondsman, 
a pious servant beneath their roof. 

Again, to the unsullied innocence of virtuous 
youth, Joseph united the wisdom and sagacity of 
age. An exception to the proverb that you cannot 
put an old head on young shoulders, with what cool 
skill and consummate foresight did he choose the steps 
| necessary, and most likely, to attain his object. Thus 
by dexterous statesmanship he saved Egypt from the 
horrors of famine; he added to the power of the 
crown without enslaving the people; he carried 
Pharaoh and the country safely through a tremen- 
dous crisis. And see how the sagacity which cha- 
racterised his acts as a statesman appeared in the steps 
he took, and took with so much success, to awaken 
the consciences of his brethren ; and, bringing them 
to a sense of their sin, lay them true penitents at 
the feet of that God whose laws they had so 
grossly violated, and of a brother they had so cruelly 
wronged ? 

Again, many people fail of success in their profes- 
sion and pursuits by neglecting the opportunities which 
Providence presents. They are not prompt to seize 
them, and turn them to the most advantage. But see 
_ how Joseph pushed in, wherever he saw an opening. 
He has Pharoah’s butler for a fellow-prisoner. Some- 
thing may come out of that. In this man—menial as 
he was, and, as to the credit of Joseph’s foresight it 
fell out—he may one day, to use a common expression 
in its literal as well as figurative sense, have ‘‘a friend 
at court.” So, though it offered but what is called 
a chance, he does not allow the opportunity to escape. 
He bespeaks the good offices of the butler ; teaching 
us, in our intercourse with mankind, never to make 
an enemy if we can avoid it, and, when it is possible, 
always to make a friend. 

Again, observe how, sure token of his rising one day 
to be the master of others, Joseph had acquired the 
mastery over himself. To the aid of piety he brought 
that strength of mind and resolution of purpose, for 
lack of which, perhaps, men equally pious have yielded 
to temptations he stoutly resisted ; have shamefully 
fallen where he stood ; have lost the battle where he 
won asplendid victory. A grand thing, next to Divine 
grace the grandest thing, to cultivate, is decision of 
character. To that, in combination with the grace of 
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God, Joseph owed it, I believe, that he came unscathed 
from the fiery furnace into which he was thrown in 
the house of Potiphar. On that resolute breast of 
his, temptations broke, like sea waves on a rocky head- 
land. Nor do his strength of purpose and the power 
he had acquired over himself appear less remarkable 
in other passages of his life. It is difficult for us with 
unfaltering tongue to read the affecting scenes that 

between him and his brothers ere he dropped 
the mask. What his strength’ of mind, who could 
go through them without a trace of emotion? He is 
racked with anxiety about his aged father ; his bosom 
swells to the bursting at the sight of brothers to whom 
he yearns to disclose himself, that he may lock them 
in fond embraces, Yet he preserves a calm, and if not 
cold, an unimpassioned bearing—like a mountain 
whose head is crowned with snows, and whose sides are 
mantled with green forests, and vineyards, and groves 
of olives, while the fires of a volcano are raging within 
its bosom. 

Lastly, there remains one feature of Joseph’s cha- 
racter deserving of special notice. Along with an iron 
will, and an energy no task could daunt, no labour 
weary, no burden crush, he had a gentle, tender, 
loving heart. Unselfish, he was ready to sympathise 
with others. One day, for instance, when they seemed 
more than usually depressed, how kindly does he ask 
his fellow prisoners, ‘‘ Wherefore look ye so sadly to- 
day?” Then what a tender heart his, who, enduring 
wrong in Potiphar’s house with the silent heroism of a 
martyr, throws himself in yonder palace into the arms 
of his brethren, and weeps over them like a woman ? I 
have no doubt whatever that to the generous, kindly, 
loving disposition which Joseph possessed, and all 
should cultivate, he owed not a little of his remark- 
able success. It won the regards and goodwill of others 
—kind affections often doing men such service as the 
arms which a creeping plant throws around a pole does 
it, when, springing from the ground, it rises by help of 
the very object it embraces. 

Such was Joseph. Just because he was such, God 
opening up his way and blessing him, he was a suc- 
cessful man. 

There was once a sailor, the only survivor of a ship- 
wreck, who had a sivgular fate. Caught in the arms 





of a mountain billow as it went rolling to break in 
spray and snowy foam on an Orcadian headland, he 
was not dashed to pieces, but flung right into the 
mouth of a vast sea-cave, where the wave left him 
‘safe and sound.” His fortune, if possible, was 
stranger still. On recovering from the shock, and 
groping about, he found a barrel of provisions the 
same wave had swept in. With this and water 
trickling from the roof to quench his thirst, he sus- 
tained life, till, hearing a human cry mingling with 
the clang of sea-birds, a brave cragsman of these isles 
was swung over the precipice, and rescued him from 
his rocky prison. A wonderful providence! But it 
was no such wave of fortune that cast Joseph into the 
high post he filled. 

An example for men to imitate, he owed nothing 
to fortune, but, under God, everything to himself— 
to his piety, his pure and high morality, his extra- 
ordinary self-control, the patience with which he 


bore, the faith with which he waited, the persever-— 


ance with which he pursued his objects, an iron will 
and an indomitable energy. These are properties 
which by prayer and pains the young should seek to 
acquire, and the oldest should assiduously cultivate. To 
these, more than to genius, or to great talents, or to 
any of those things which are called good fortune, the 
greatest of men have ascribed their success. I could 
produce a hundred testimonies to that effect, but 
none better than the one with which I now close this 
paper. In a letter to his son, Sir Fowell Buxton, 
a great and eminently Christian man, says :—‘* You 
are now at that period of life in which you must make 
a turn to the right or to the left. You must now 
give proof of principle, determination, and strength of 
mind ; or you must sink into idleness, and acquire 
the habits and character of an ineffective young man. 
I am sure that a young man may be very much what 
he pleases. In my own case it was so. Much of my 
happiness and all my prosperity in life have resulted 
from the change I made at your age.” Elsewhere he 
says: ** The longer I live, the more I am certain that 
the great difference between men, between the feeble 
and the powerful, the great and the insignificant, is 
energy, invincible determination—a purpose once 
fixed, and then death or victory !” 





LUTHER THE SINGER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ANNALS OF A QUIET NEIGHBOURHOOD.” 


V. PENTECOST. 


1 


Come, God, Creator, Holy Ghost, 

Visit the heart of all thy men ; 

Fill them with grace, the way thou know’st ; 
Thy own creation thine maintain. 


For thou art Comforter by name, 
The dearest gift of God above, 

A ghostly balm for human frame, 
A living Well, Fire, and Love. 





O kindle in our minds a light; 

Give in our hearts love’s glowing gift ; 
Our weak flesh known to thee aright 
With thy strength and grace uplift. 


In giving gifts thou art sevenfold ; 
The finger thou on God’s right hand ; 
The Father’s word thou givest —told 
With thy tongues in every land. 


Drive far the cunning of the foe ; 

With peace let thy grace make us whole, 
That we glad after thee may go, 
Shunning what would hurt the soul. 
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Teach us to know the Father right, 

And Jesus Christ, his son, that so 

We may be filled with faith’s own might, 
Spirit of both, thee to know. 


Praise God the Father, and the Son, 
Who from the dead arose in power ; 
Like praise to the Consoling One, 
Evermore and every hour. Amen. 


2 


Come, Holy Spirit, Lord and God, 
Fill full with thine own gracious good 
Thy faithful ones’ heart, mind, desire ; 
In them light of thy love the fire. 
O Lord, through thy truth’s lightning keen, 
Into the faith have gathered been 
Folk of every tongue and nation, 
Unto the praise of thy salvation. 
: Halleluja ! Halleluja! 


Thou holy light, the end of strife, 

Cause lighten us the word of life, 

That we of God knowledge gather ; 

Call him heartily our Father. 

O Lord, protect us from strange lore, 

That we may seek no masters more, 

But with true faith Jesus solely, 

And trust him strongly, trust him wholly. 
Halleluja ! Halleluja ! 


Thou holy Fire, thou sweet Comfort, 

Now help us: blest in thy resort, 

In thy service nothing shake us, 

Trouble never from thee take us. 

Thy might, Lord, make us quick and fresh ; 

Strengthen the weakness of the flesh, 

That we fight in knightly fashion 

Through death and life to thy salvation, 
Halleluja! Halleluja! 


3. 
A SONG OF PRAISE. 


Now pray we to the Holy Ghost 

For the true faith, of all things most, 
That he will guard us when we are dying, 
And going home from the vale of crying. 


Kyrioleis. 


Thou noble light, shine as thou hast shone, 
Teach us to know Jesus Christ alone, 

The Saviour true, that we hold by his hand, 
Which us has brought to the right fatherland. 


Kyrioleis. 


Thou sweet Love, grant us thy favour, that so 
We feel within of thy love the glow, 

That each from his heart may love the other, 
And dwell in peace, with the mind of a brother. 


Kyrioleis. 


Thou best of comforts in danger or blame, 
Help us to fear neither death nor shame, 
Nor tremble at last lest thou refuse us, 
When the enemy comes to accuse us, 


Kyrioleis, 


VI.—THE TRINITY. 


1. 

God, the Father, with us be, 
Let us not fall to badness ; 
Make us from all sinning free, 
And help us die in gladness. 
Gainst the devil well us ware, 
And keep our faith from failing, 
Our trust in thee from quailing. 


— 





Our heart’s foundation laying, 

Only, wholly, in thy care, 

With all good Christians faring, 

Fly we the foe’s ensnaring, 

With God’s weapons him daring. 

Amen, now! so may we fare! 
Let us all sing Halleluja ! 


Jesus, Master, with us be, 
Let us not fall to badness ; &c. 


Holy Spirit, with us be, 
Let us not fall to badness ; &c. 


2. 


Thou who art three in unity, 

A true God from eternity, 

The sun with day withdraws his shine, 
Lighten us with thy light divine. 


At morn we praise thee with the day, 
At evening, also, to thee pray ; 

Our poor song glorifieth thee 

Now, ever, and eternally. 


God Father ever be adored ; 

God Son, who is the only Lord ; 

The Comforter, the Holy Ghost, 

Now and for ever, ending not. Amen. 


I have but one remark to make upon the foregoing 
hymns; they are all so practical! They are as if he 
said ; ** We will not speculate about the Trinity, but 
we will pray to the Father, to the Son, to the Holy 
Ghost.” If those who persuade themselves that they 
believe in the Trinity, would, instead of condemning 
those who persuade themselves, on the other hand, 
that they do not believe in the Trinity, humbly believe 
that the disciple is not greater than his Master, and, 








| instead of trying to persuade men’s judgments, give 
| themselves to the moving of their hearts and con- 
| sciences to pray for the gift of that spirit, as He did, 
_ we should find such a progress in Christianity as the 
world of our time has not yet known. Here is the 
one gift certainly offered to men, without if or but, 
for the asking. Of nothing else can we be sure that 
it is God’s will. But good men too often lay them- 
selves out to convince the judgments of men, although 
if they could succeed, of which I am doubtful, it 
would be of no great advantage. For who that 
has had to do with men does not know that a man 
may see the best and do the worst? If with the 
earnestness with which they attack this or that error 
or delusion, they were to urge those with whom they 
have influence to seek counsel from—nay, to seek the 
| very Spirit of God himself, they certainly would not 
| find the results such as they looked for, but they 
| would find them far greater at the last. We are al- 
ways so anxious that people should think as we think, 
instead of being anxious that they should think as 
God thinks! In our fervour against the error that 
there may be in this system or in that, we are unjust 
to the truth that there is in it, and unfaithful to the 
providence of God, which has not yet destroyed it 
from the face of the earth. If our plans were adopted, 
something important would be lost which we do not 
yet see, which we have yet to learn; if the plans of 
all good people were adopted, things would be much 
as they are now. Surely we can trust the Spirit of 
God to teach men aright. Without his teaching, what 
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ean ours come to? That Spirit will lead them into all 
It | 


truth—and in the best way—we need not fear. 
seems to me sometimes that the sin of the Church is 


men what pleases him, but we must needs instruct 
him in our prayers as to what men need to be taught. 
When we pray for his influences, we too often mean 


just this—that her children do not believe in the | something that we are specially thinking of, instead 


Holy Ghost. True, they repeat the point of this be- 
lief in their creed and catechism, they quarrel about 
it, they abuse about it, they are not far from burning 
at the stake about it. 
lieve that there is for every man an individual guid- 
ance into truth to be had for the asking, and not to 
be had without the asking, let the amount of ex- 
ternal help be what it may. Instead of urging this, 
we keep on proselytizing to our own pet opinions. 


But they do not seem to be- | 
|in so doing we should find that we lost nothing. 


| of what he knows the people we pray for are pre- 


pared to receive. Possibly if we had more of the 
Spirit of God, we should find that we had to give 
up some things that we fancy important; but 


At all events, the man who shrinks:from praying 
for the Spirit lest that Spirit should make him 
change, may believe that there is a Spirit of God, 
but it cannot be that he believes in the Spirit 


We do not even leave it to the Spirit of God to teach | of God. 





GOD'S LOVE OF ORDER. 


THERE is not a corner of the world, nor a process of 
nature, nor a piece of divine handiwork of any kind 
whatever, where God’s love of order is not written 
with a plainness not to be mistaken. System and 
method, law and order, symmetry and punctuality are 
conspicuous everywhere ; indicating at once the value 
attached to these things in the mind of God, and his 


dislike for their opposites—confusion, fitfulness, ir- | 


regularity. And God’s love of order is not a quality 
that ever leads to stiffness, formality, or monotony ; 
for it is constantly associated with beauty, variety, and 
freedom. 

‘ Now, as it is the same Being who is the author of 
nature and the author of the Bible, we are led to ex- 
pect that the same love of order which is so abundantly 
conspicuous in the one book, shall not only pervade 
the other, but shall appear prominently throughout it. 
And so it is. From first to last, from the first chapters 
of Genesis to the last chapters of Revelation, from 
the historical record of the creation of this earth to the 
prophetical record of the creation of the new earth and 
the new heavens, the Bible bears the mark of an intense 
love of order, outward and inward too. If this can 
be made out, it will be a proof of the divinity of the 
Bible, not without some value in these times, when it 
is so strongly affirmed by some on scientific grounds 
that Nature and Revelation contradict each other. 

From the Bible, too, we learn what is the moral 
purport, the spiritual bearing of this great principle of 
order, The outward thing is seen, as usual, to be the 
symbol of an inward. ‘The order and beauty of the 
outward world are symbols of that inward order and 
symmetry, that peace and purity of heart, that uni- 
versal harmony between God’s will and man’s will, 
which it is one great object of Christianity to establish. 
The gift of Christ and the mission of the Holy Ghost 
are designed to give birth in the spiritual world to an 
order and a beauty, associated with a freedom and a 
variety, similar to what we witness in the world of 
matter. Saved souls will not only be themselves or- 
derly and beautiful, but will become parts of a great 
system of order and beauty ; stones in a great temple, 
jewels in a glorious crown, stars in a bright firmament, 
singers in a heavenly choir. To accomplish this, all 





disorderly souls, that would not come into this holy 
system, that would not blend with this heavenly har- 
mony, must be swept off the stage with the besom of de- 
struction ; when these are thus disposed of, there will 
be no remaining obstacle to the accomplishment of the 
grand purposes of God; the Creator will look on a 
brighter world than the first, and behold all will be very 
good. 


If, in the first place, proofs of God’s love of order 
be sought from the world of nature, we have only to 
say, wherever we may chance to be, Circumspice, look 
around. Let us consider, for example, the unfailing 
regularity of the movements of the heavenly bodies. 
Such a thing as the sun or the moon rising ten or 
fifteen minutes later or earlier than the stated time, is 
so utterly unknown, that the very conception of it has 
an air of absurdity. In virtue of the undeviating re- 
gularity of nature, astronomers can predict that on a 
certain night in November, every thirty-three years, 
and at acertain hour, there will be a great fall of 
meteors, and sure enough, as you look out at the very 
time predicted, you are regaled with the wonderful 
sight. Not only so, but on the same grounds they 
can foretell that a thousand or ten thousand years 
hence, on a certain day, at a certain minute, and a 
certain second, the disc of the sun will begin to be 
darkened by the body of the moon passing over it, or 
that a little black spot will be seen moving over the 
sun, caused by the transit of the planet Venus,—and 
there cannot be a doubt if the present order of things last 
so long, that the appearance will take place at the very 
moment foretold. The sailor can rely to a minute 
on the coming of the tide that will float his ship into 
harbour, and the ship-builder needs to have no doubt 
as to the most favourable moment for launching the 
monster vessel he is about to give to the deep. How 


much the world gains by this unrivalled regularity of 
nature is one of those things we never can estimate 
rightly, because we have never experienced its opposite, 
But it is strange that such marvellous punctuality on 
the part of God should have so little effect in teaching 
the habit to man. 

In all God’s smaller works the love of order is 
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equally apparent, though perhaps not shown in the 
same way. Look, for example, at the process of 
vegetation, how uniform it is. First the root is 
formed, to give the young plant a firm hold of the 
ground, and to bring it nourishment. And when the 
plant comes up, there ia first the blade, then the ear, 
and then the full corn in the ear. The stem that gives 
firmness, and the leaves that give shelter, come before 
the flower with its delicate beauty. Or mark with 
what care and beauty nature, so to speak, does her 
packing. Seeds are not carelessly tumbled into the 
case that holds them, or stuck on to the stem to which 
they cluster. The smallest seed-bag, the pod of a pea, 
the seed-packet of a thistle, the back of a fern-leaf in 
fructification, are models of neatness, cleanliness, and 
order. How exquisitely the grains are arranged on a 
stalk of wheat, or the seeds of the pine folded into its 
graceful cone! Noidea could have been further from 
the mind that arranged these things, than that, for all 
the time they were to last, it mattered not how they 
were done. The ruling idea plainly was, that what 
was worth doing at all was worth doing well, nay, was 
worth doing in the best way in which it could be done. 
The same thing is apparent in the beautiful process of 
crystallisation. ‘* A snow-flake in a river” is the very 
emblem of transitoriness, yet, examined by the micro- 
scope, each snow-flake is a collection of crystals, most 
perfect in form and exquisite in finish. And of a 
great variety of substances it is the property, that in 
passing out of one form into another, out of the liquid 
into the solid, they do not tumble, as it were, into 
heterogeneous shapes, but come out in the form of 
crystals, mathematically perfect in shape, and some of 
of them sparkling with the brightest and purest colours. 

It is not less interesting to observe how God has 
inspired some of the animals with his own love of 
order. The bee building her six-sided cells with such 
regularity and exquisite finish ; the swallow and other 
birds of passage, returning with the first breath of 
summer to make their nest in the familiar place and 
rear their brood of young; the perfect form and 
finished beauty of many of the nests that are found 
in our trees and bushes, often looking like fairy- 
caskets for the little gem-like eggs that are dropped 
into them, all point to the Creator’s love of order and 
beauty. 

Besides all this, there are numberless provisions for 
restoring order when through some cause it has been 
disturbed. In many cases, the vegetable and the 
animal worlds work to each other in the way of re- 
moving the disorfler caused by each. Decaying 
animal matter is absorbed by vegetables, and decaying 
vegetable matter is absorbed by animals. And there 
are animals, like the vulture, that carry off the remains 
of other animals, as there are plants, like the fungus, 
that do the same to other plants. And sometimes 
Nature seems to throw out signals to man, calling on 
him, as it were, for his help, as when she sends up 
poisonous exhalations from damp, decaying matter, 
appealing to man’s instinct and intelligence for help 
to preserve a wholesome order. Mark, too, how 
carefully each tide smooths out the footsteps or hoof- 
marks that have been left upon the beach, how grace- 





fully it heaps up the shells and shingle, how methodi- 


cally it arranges the stone-bullets at the mouth of the 
cave. And when the green grass has been trodden 
under foot by a crowd, and its velvet bosom has 
become a muddy swamp, what magic power is put 
forth by the rain and the sunbeam to restore its 
former freshness. 

Perhaps the chief exception to the order-producing 
agencies of nature is the Wind. The wind seems to 
be quite a disorderly agent. When it rises to the 
hurricane, it is absolutely destructive. And yet this 
exception may be more apparent than real. It is 
known that the fiercest winds rage in tropical cli- 
mates, where poisonous miasmata are most apt to be 
bred. The fierce agent may be needed to sweep away 
the seeds of a destruction that would prove a thousand- 
fold worse than that which it brings. In a wider view 
of things, even the hurricane may be ranked with the 
agencies of order; and thus among the great choir of 


voices that blend in praising the Lord, a place may be - 


found for this Ishmael of nature—‘‘stormy wind, 
fulfilling his word.” 


Let us now turn to the Bible, and see whether 
it does not swarm equally with proofs and evidence of 
God’s love of order. We have already referred to its 
account of creation. Whatever else the first chapter 
of Genesis may be found to teach, it at least shows 
that the creation was the work of a Being who did 
and does nothing confusedly ; for it presents Him to 
us, calling his creatures into being with the measured 
pace and regularity of a military march. And all 
through the Bible we see traces of the same orderly 
Power. The camp of Israel in the wilderness, with 
its banners and divisions so carefully arranged ; the 
offerings of the different tribes and families for the 
service of the tabernacle, so minutely and patiently 
recorded ; the laws enacted at Sinai, beginning with 
the Ten Commandments, and branching out into all 
the particulars of meats and drinks and divers washings, 
and of social arrangements for the comfort of all ; the 
long lists of names, giving fathers and sons in almost 
endless enumerations ; all these things, ordained in 
the wilderness under the immediate eye of God, 
exemplify the same love of order which is so abundantly 
shown in the works of nature. Or dip into the Bible 
further on ; it is much the same for our purpose where 
you open it ; you may almost do it at random. Read, 
for example, the account of King David’s administration 
of his kingdom, or of Solomon’s arrangements for the 
temple : or take the book of Psalms, especially the 
alphabetical psalms, or that of the Proverbs, with its 
curiously sorted sayings, ‘“‘ synonymous, synthetic, 
and antithetic,” as they are called; or pass on to 
Ezekiel’s prophecy, and examine his vision of the 
reconstructed temple ; or go to the New Testament 
and observe in the Apocalypse with what perfect order 
the various angels and living creatures are arranged 
there, how symmetrically the angels with the vials 
aud trumpets are made to come on the scene, and the 
walls and gates and foundations of the New Jerusalem 
are described,—the conviction will become stronger at 
every step, that the over-ruling spirit in the compo- 
sition of the book must have been’ that same Divine 
and most orderly Power, that framed the world at 
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the beginning, and arranges and sustains all the pro- 
cesses of nature. 

Another very striking proof from the Bible of God’s 
love of order is found in the fact that all who did 
special service for God were trained to do it in the 
most orderly way. Thus, for instance, Abraham, the 
father and founder of the chosen people, is conspicuous 


for his orderly methods, He moves his flocks and 
herds, however numerous and unwieldy, with apparent 
ease, from district to district, and from country to 
country ; he arms his trained servants to the number 
of above 300 with the greatest promptitude, and 
hasting after a victorious enemy, dashes upon them 
by night, and rescues his nephew ; when he meets 
Melchizedek, he has his spoil so arranged, that he can 
give him at once a tithe of the whole; in a day of 
dreadful trial, when Isaac is to be sacrificed on Moriah, 
he calmly arranges for the carrying of the wood, and 
the knife, aud the fire ; and when Sarah is dead, he 
goes through a methodical transaction with the sons of 
Heth that makes sure the cave of Machpelah to him and 
to his posterity for ever. The same talent of order 
reappears in Jacob, and still more remarkably in 
Joseph. In Moses it may be said to have reached its 
climax. But the whole Hebrew people were remark- 
able for it. Their bondage, of course, had greatly 
destroyed many of their best habits, but they had never 
ceased to be divided into tribes and families, and had 
never lost a certain facility of orderly movement, 
which seems to have come down to them from their 
fathers. Hence, as has been well pointed out in 
opposition to Dr. Colenso, the ease with which the 
immense host was marshalled, when they departed 
from Egypt. Hence the facility with which they ac- 
commodated themselves to the directions given them, 
most unlike the blundering awkwardness with which 
an untrained crowd commonly executes any complex 
movement. And in the later periods of their history, 
the greatest trials failed to obliterate these character- 
istics, Out from all the confusion of the Babylonish 
captivity, the people returned for the most part with 
their genealogies complete, and amid all the troubles 
of the bloody period when the country was held in 
succession by Syrians, Egyptians, Greeks, Maccabees, 
and Romans, the public record was still kept, that 
clearly showed the son of Mary to be sprung in direct 
line from the kingly David. On no nation had the 
impress of method ever been laid so strongly ; and by 
none was it ever kept so well or so long. 

And now we approach a very solemn part of our 
inquiry. We come to ask whether in any way the 
Divine Son of God, when He was on earth as the son 
of man, exemplified that love of order which is so 
remarkable in all the works of God. His love for the 
immer order—the holy order of the heart and life,— 
the holy harmony of man’s will with God’s, the holy 
conformity of man’s life to the Divine Pattern—does 
not need to be dwelt on; and, perhaps, in the view 
of this lofty feeling, it may seem almost frivolous to 
inquire whether, in the actions of his outer life, he 
ever exemplified the more ordinary principle of which 
we have now been speaking. But nothing that 


Christ ever did can be really unworthy of our regard, 
or unfit for our edification. 


Look, then, how he 














| arranged the feeding of a multitude. The crowd had 
to be fed by miraculous means, and some might sup- 
pose that when there was to be a grand miracle, 
ordinary arrangements would never be thought of. 
But in reality, there is shown a remarkable economy 
of miraculous power, and a remarkable care for 
ordinary arrangements, The crowd are all divided 
into fifties. They are arranged methodically on the 
grass, made to sit down, that they might be the better 
seen, The bread is given to the disciples, and dis- 
tributed by them among the multitude. And no 
fragment is left to be wasted on the grass, By the 
express order of Jesus, they are gathered up, and 
twelve baskets are filled. 

The attentive reader of Christ’s life will find in it 
many lesser evidences of an order-loving mind. The 
only word to his mother that had any sharpness in it, 
repressed an interference of hers with a fitting arrange- 
ment—‘* Woman, what have I to do with thee? 
Mine hour is not yet come.” His tours through Judea 
and Galilee, and his visits to the festivals seem all to 
have been most systematically performed. In fact, it 
would have been physically impossible for Jesus, in 
three or four years, to do all He did, but for the most 
systematic arrangement and laying out of his time. 
His instructions to the twelve apostles and to the 
seventy disciples exemplify the same habit. The 
marvellous absence of every symptom of hurry or 
confusion in his whole life, even in its busiest and 
most harassing scenes, is also an evidence of the same, 
He never appears taken aback, —nothing ever happens 
to which he cannot calmly give his mind ;—while 
carrying the burden of a world’s redemption, his every 
step is as calm and leisurely as if he were absolutely 
free of care. 

In the last scenes of his life, his ordeily self-pos- 
session is perfectly wonderful. How many things had 
to be done that last evening, and yet how deliberately, 
just like Abraham offering Isaac, he goes about every 
one of them. Of the multitude of thoughts that must 
have filled his mind, not one is allowed to jostle 
another. Calmly and constitutionally the old Paschal 
supper is partaken of. Then the new supper is in- 
stituted, with a few appropriate words, enough and 
nothing more. Then groaning in spirit, he deals with 
the traitor Judas. Then pouring water into a basin, 
and girding himself, he deliberately washes, one after 
another, his disciples’ feet. Then follows his farewell 
discourse, and his intercessory prayer. But for the 
agony of the garden, we should not have known what 
terrible emotions tore his soul, and what an effort was 
needed to subdue them. Even on the Cross, the love 
of order is seen. Most trying every way that scene 
of confusion and tempest must have been to Jesus. 
But even on the Cross, he could arrange for his 
mother’s comfort, and say to the beloved disciple, 
‘¢ Behold thy mother!” Even on the cross he could 
run over in his mind all the Old Testament prophecies 
about himself, and note the one, and the only one, that 
had yet to be fulfilled. Even on the Cross he could 
survey the whole battle-field, and see clearly that at 
every point the battle had been won, and exclaim in 
triumph, * It is finished !” 





One other fact. When Peter went into the empty 
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tomb of Jesus, he saw “the linen clothes lie, and the 
napkin that was about his head not lying with the 
linen clothes, but wrapped together in a place by 
itself.” ‘The striking fact is, that before this, when 
John took his first rapid look into the sepulchre, and 
saw the linen clothes alone, he did not know what to 
think. But when Peter went in and made a more 
careful examination, and discovered the napkin, and 
explained the matter to John, on going in and veri- 
fying Peter’s observations, the beloved disciple became 
sure that Jesus had risen. How? Because the 
grave-clothes being carefully folded up and disposed 
in their proper places, and not flung hastily down, 
was a proof of the perfect deliberation, the complete 
self-possession with which the resurrection had been 
accomplished ; a proof, therefore, that no hurried and 
frightened follower had carried off the body, but that 
Jesus himself, with all his usual deliberation and 
orderliness, had risen from the grave. Nothing can 
be more interesting than this connection between the 
deliberate, orderly habits of Jesus, and the conviction 
wrought in the mind of the beloved disciple of so 
grand a fact as his resurrection from the dead. 


If we now proceed to treat of practical uses of 
this twin or twofold evidence of God’s love of order, 
as seen alike in his works and in his Word, we shall 
find some useful lessons both in the literal and in the 
symbolical application of the subject. 

Literally, then, if God has such a love of order, 
what must He think of such things as these—dirty or 
disorderly houses, clothes and furniture in confusion, 


untidiness in the person, irregular hours, confused 
accounts, and general want of system and method in 


the arrangements of every-day life? Who can have a 
moment’s doubt what God must think of such things, 
in every case where no valid plea, such as that of ill- 
health, can be stated in excuse? Granted, they are 
not offences of the worst kind. They are not directly 
and positively criminal. Yet they are almost always 
stepping-stones to criminal acts. They are almost 
always accompanied with waste of means, waste of 
time, neglect or loss of opportunities of doing good, 
loss of influence, loss of temper, and loss of character. 
In all these lights, they are distressing in the view of 
God and of his Son, and the professing Christian who 
tolerates them must have a most deficient idea of what 
it is to ‘‘ glorify God in his body and in his spirit, 
which are God’s,” 

Advancing to the symbolical application of the sub- 
ject, all the numberless instances that have been given, 
or alluded to, of God’s love of order in the outer 
world, become illustrations of his intense love of order 
in the higher sphere of the spiritual world—in other 
words, his love of holiness. For the outer world is 
but the shell or scaffolding of the inner ; it is but as 
the court of the Gentiles surrounding the holy 
of holies; and if God is so particular about the 
scaffolding, what must He be about the shrine? Of 
all orderly things that are beautiful in God’s eyes, 
there can be none so beautiful as an orderly or holy 
soul, Once in this world the sight presented itself in 
spotless beauty and brilliancy. In the human soul of 
the man Christ Jesus, perfect order reigned. Every- 





——. 


thing was in its place. Reason, conscience, will, 
feeling, instinct, appetite, were all most beautifully 
arranged ; each was in perfect health ; and all were in 
thorough harmony with the will of God. The soul of 
Jesus was like a beautiful harp, with all its strings 
regular and complete, and each in perfect tune. It 
was the most beautiful sight by far the world ever 
presented to the eye of God. It drew forth a far 
deeper note of admiration than the earth in the 
perfect beauty of Eden—‘‘ Behold my servant whom 
I uphold, mine elect, in whom my soul delighteth,” 

Yes, it was once, and only once that this spectacle 
of perfect moral order presented itself on earth, What 
a different sight God usually sees! What terrible and 
abounding disorder! Here unruly tempers, savage 
passions, boisterous tongues: there greed, falsehood, 
deceit, injustice, oppression ; here adultery, fornica- 
tion, lasciviousness, uncleanness: there drunkenness, 
brawling, contention, murder; here pride, conceit, 
vanity, self-importance: there envy, jealousy, evil- 
speaking, and revenge ; here fretfulness, impatience, 
grumbling and growling: there uncharitableness, 
falsehood, and slandering; here rebellious children, 
there neglectful parents; here oppressive masters, 
there dishonest servants; here wars in the state, 
there brawls in the Church ; and almost everywhere 
conscience trampled on and lust prevailing ; God’s 
will unheeded, and man’s will worshipped ; God’s law 
disregarded, and man’s interest enthroned ; aud worst 
of all, when his messengers go to restore order, these 
messengers thrust out of the vineyard ; and when his 
own Son appears to claim his Father’s rights, that Son 
seized, and barbarously slain! What must God think 
of such a scene of disorder ? 

Some will tell us, He thinks very little about it. 
He knows human weakness and infirmity, and He does 
not expect too much from earthen vessels. He will 
inflict no punishment on the authors of this disorder, 
beyond what naturally comes out of their own deeds ; 
he will excuse the past, and ke lenient and indulgent 
for the future. Is it so? 

Certainly the view of the Bible is very different. 
Two views are constantly presented to us there of this 
moral disorder. In the first place, it involves an 
outrage on the Divine law, a daring assault on the 
grand Pillar and Bulwark of all moral order in the 
Universe. As such it demands punishment, punish- 
ment that can only be averted by atonement, and that 
atonement nothing short of the life and death of the 
Son of God! Besides this, such moral disorder is a 
disease of the soul that must not come into the kingdom 
of God. It is utterly foreign to that kingdom, for the 
very notion of the kingdom of God is that of an 
orderly community ruled by Him, each heart in har- 
mony with Him, submissive, responsive to every 
expression of his will, doing that will as its very meat 
and drink. How little they know of themselves or of 
God who fancy that to fit them for this kingdom of 
God they need but little change! ‘ Verily, verily, I 
say unto thee, Ye must be born again.” Everything 
in your souls must come into order, your hearts must 
not remain an exception to the great law that pervades 
God’s kingdom, but exemplify and exalt it. The 
great destiny must be accomplished that ordains all 
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God’s children to be conformed to the image of his 
Son, that He may be the first-born among many 
brethren. 

And how can this be done? The Gospel points to 
One who can accomplish all, in whom it hath pleased 
the Father that all fulness should dwell, Atoning 
virtue is in his blood to remove the guilt, and healing 





virtue comes by his Spirit to cure the disease. 
Receive Him, open your heart to Him, invite Him to | 
lay his hand on you that you may be forgiven, and 


to breathe his Spirit into you that you may be re- 
newed : you then regain your place in the orbit of 
heaven, and the good work of renewal thus begun will 
be performed unto the day of his second appearing. 
But turn your eyes from Him, shut your heart against 
Him, you-then lose your only chance, you reject the 
ouly possible Saviour, you: fix your doom ‘as among 
‘* those that offend and that do iniquity, who’shall be 
cast into outer darkness, where there is weeping and 
wailing and guashing of teeth.” 
W. G. Buraixie, 





THE LAST OF 





Yet her laugh rang out 


I think that the angels 


She’d worn her cross as 
And lo! a crown did 


THE FAMILY. 


Macete was twenty and two years old, 
Her heart was cheerful, and brave, and strong ; 
She’d bright brown eyes that sweet stories told, 
" And voice as gay as a pleasant song : 
Yet Maggie was left in the world alone, 
’ With six dear names on a churchyard stone. 


She often told me about her dead, 
With chastened voice, but unclouded brow, 
As though from some holy book she read, 
Whose writer had grown more holy now : 


in our girlish mirth, 


As if there was not a grave on earth, 


We parted last on a summer night, 
Under a sky like a golden sea, 
And as she gazed on the glorious sight, 
She softly said, ‘‘ What must Heaven be !” 


heard the sigh, 


we For her morning brightened beyond the sky. 


it were a crown, 
the cross become : 


For none to leave in our little town, 

Was none to miss in the Heavenly Home— 
A perfect household before the Throne, 
And seven names on the churchyard stone. 


ISABELLA Fyvir. 





Sir, to the Baitor of the Sunpay Magazine, I wish 
to ask your opinion about time, Mr. Guthrie, what I 
mean is wasting time or killing time, which is a sub- 
ject I cannot quite make out. I know a gentleman, 
that is, he comes and sees my master and mistress ; 
he writes in the papers, nothing but poetry, all 
manner of beautiful things—things that nobody can 
understand, very beautiful indeed—and I heard him and 
master talking about time the other night when I took 
in the coffee, and master said time was a mystery. I 
could hardly get to sleep for thinking this over. I 
asked cook, and she said she didn’t understand it, 
and she couldn’t see any mystery. If mistress said 
there was to be a six o'clock dinner, because the 


children was to be taken to the Polytechnic, she 
III.—28. 








KILLING TIME, | wo 


ite 


wishes to know wines the mystery is. And that is 
the way I look at the matter myself. ~First I look at 
the clock, and T see the hand-is on the very stroke of 
one’; and then it goes round to two, and three, and 
four—not all at once, but I mean one after the other ; 
and that seems quite plain; and when I come in a 
little after nine, and mistress asks me where I’ve been, 
and sometimes I say the clock is wrong, but mistress 
is very particular and she says if I went out by the 
clock I must come home by the clock, and I go and 
say how ever could I do that when I was out and I 
| could never carry the clock about with me, I think 
that’s one to me, for mistress was quite shut up. 
And if that’s any way mysterious, I don’t know what 
a mystery is, but I shall refer to Johnson’s dictionary. 
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I know what to-day is and I know what to-morrow is, 
and it’s time that comes between. But master and 
the gentleman went on talking all the evening about 
time, except now and then as they said something 


about space; and when I answered the bell about | 


half-past nine—I don’t see any mystery in that—I 
heard the gentleman say, not as I think proper to 
mention his name, God made time and space too. 
Now that’s a mystery, if you like— it’s like his 
beautiful poetry that nobody can ever understand. 


Master said right out, he didn’t believe a word of it, | 
and I do love a bit of argument, so I pretended to | 


put the curtain to rights, and I heard master say 
time was a thought of a form—or a form of thought 
—I forget which. And that’s another thing you can 
never make out; so I asked cook, and she said if 
God made everything, God must have made time. 


And there I was, you see, right shut up again, as you | 


might say. I only wished I was a doctor of divinity 
like you, Mr. Guthrie, and then I should have been 
brought up to logic like a fish in water. As for the 
gentleman that comes to see master, he is, as you 
might say, an ambiguous animal, sometimes in the 
water and sometimes on the solid earth, so, being a 
mystery himself, it comes natural to him to say 
mysterious things. I look at it in that light, myself. 

What I think is this. God made you and me, and 
our lives are to be so many years long, not that I 
know how many years it is, and I am sure I hope you 
will see a good many happy new years, and the same 
to myself, and so we have got so much time and no 
more on this side of our graves. Then I go on to 
think if God gave us our lives He will ask us what we 
have done with them. Then I go on and think, 
which may be more befitting you as a clergyman than 
me, that is only a servant girl, or a woman as you 
may say, but I expect there is some of us who have 
had their lives given to them twice over, as you might 
say—once when they was born, and once when they 
was born again. But of course I’m not so stupid as 
not to see this is only a kind of manner of speech ; 
what you may call a way of saying things that you can 
never say: for I don’t see how a man can have his 
life given to him when he is born, because he never 
was anything till the born was done, if you under- 
stand me. 

These subjects do not come easy to me, but I never 
could understand how some people go on wasting, or 
you may call it killing their time. Why, what is 
that but killing their lives, as far as it goes? If a 
man’s life is time; and if he goes and kills an hour a 


day, I call that murder,—as far as it goes, you can’t | 


have it fairer I think. This preyed on my mind a 
long time, and, though I say it as should not, it made 
me more industrious than I had used to be, and 
mistress and cook will speak for my character if you 
like to ask, though I should hardly think it was worth 
the trouble if I was you. Last Sunday was a fort- 
night or three weeks, Mr. Guthrie, I will not be cer- 
tain sure which, I went to spend the day with my 
cousin, Jem is his christened name, I shall not tell 
you the other. There was a baby ju:t come, not to 
put too fine a point upon it, and I nursed Jem’s wife 
all day while the regular monthly, who has confined 


| her four times already, and is always engaged for 
| Jem’s wife, went to chapel. The children was taken 
charge of by a friend for a day, and I don’t know as 
I can speak for what they did ; but I know what Jem 
did, from breakfast to supper, and that’s nothing at 
all, Jem is a man thatis very fond of me, and will 
take a good deal from me; but very bigoted to his 
own opinions, and particular fond of what he calls 
| something solid to lay hold of. ‘Tell me what you 
| mean,” says he, ‘‘and I’ll argue with you as long ag 
any man in England, but none of your shilly-shallying; 
I like it plain and flat.” And you should just hear 
| him bring his doubled fist down on the table. ‘ None 
of your nonsense !” says he, and the tea-things shake 
again, or the glasses, as the case may be according, 
After his dinner, when he was comfortable, he sat 
reading the paper, I might say which paper, but per- 
| sonality is not for me to indulge, and he broke out on 
| a sudden, — 

‘¢ Here’s a horrid murder !” 

*¢ That there is, Jem,” says I. 

**Oh, you know it,” says he; ‘“‘up in Bartlett’s 

Buildings, Camden Town. A wife and child. Ain’t it 
| shocking ?” 
Yes,” I says; “right you are, Jem. It is 
| shocking ; but it’s in this very room as the murder is, 
and not up Tottenham Court Road way. It’s here; 
and it ain’t a wife and child: it’s a morning and a 
afternoon, as far as it goes, and you’re the mur- 
derer.” 

So Jem sat still, and never moved a wink, only he 
went on smoking. He’s not a fool, and he knew he 
hadn’t done a stroke of anything all day but smoke, if 
you call that doing anything. At last he gave me a 
comical look, and he said— 

“‘ None of your figurative language, Betsy ; you're 
getting poetical. A spade’s a spade.” 

** Yes, Jom,” said 1; ‘‘and a day’s a day.” 

**Why, what am I to do?” says he. ‘*You 
wouldn’t have me be a hypocrite? I can’t go to 
church, can I, when I’m a secularist ?” 

1 ain’t so sure about that,” says I. ‘You 
needn’t agree with what the parson says; and yet 
| you might go and sit with your fellow-creatures, like 

a Christian.” 

“I tell you I ain’t a Christian!” says Jem. ‘I 
| go in for practieal things ; helping each other—that’s 
my gospel—universal brotherhood.” 

‘¢ Yes,” said I, “‘a pretty thing brotherhood is, 
when you don’t believe there’s any Father.” - 

I think I had him there, Mr. Guthrie. 

*¢ T shan’t go to church, and sit and hear arguments 
preached as I don’t think there’s anything in.” 

‘¢ Perhaps there’s churches where they don’t preach 
arguments,” says I. 

‘You find one, Bess, and I'll go. 
leaf,” says he. 

‘¢ Well,” says I, “* there’s no argument in the sing- 
ing, ia there, because you can’t make out a word they 
say? But it might do you good to hear it, because 
the people put their hearts into it—leastways some of 
| them do,” 
| Jem is such a one for singing as you would never 


| believe. You should come and hear him and his wife 
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and me and some of our particular friends do ‘‘ Down | to have no time to kill, their noses being kept to the 
in a flowery vale, all on a summer’s morning!” How- grindstone to that degree. You can see it in their 
ever, he went on as obstinate as you please, and he | faces—a woman’s got eyes, Mr. Guthrie; and I’ve 
says— got my feelings for them as are always kept busy. 

‘* Do they put their hearts into it? How do you | But I’m afraid that where there’s one as time kills, 
know that, Betsy ?” or want of time whichever way you like, there’s a 

‘¢That’s your screptical spirit, Jem,” said I; ‘‘but thousand or more as kills time. And if our time is 
you may depend upon it, out of a thousand people our life, it stands to reason that killing part of our 
there’s a goodish many like to feel that they have-got time is killing ourselves as far as it goes, I don’t 
a Father, and when they sing, they put their hearts mean to say my cousin Jem is a fellow-de-se, like 
into it.” them as the crowner sits upon; but I can’t make 

‘* Well,” says he, “TI tell you again, I’m a secu- | out but he’sa part of one. What I think is, men 
larist ; I don’t know as I’ve got a Father, and 1 won’t like Jem want shaking up. There’s plenty of gene 
say Ido. That’s above-board, and fair.” | tlemen work harder than he does who are as busy 

“ No it ain’t,” says I, ‘‘ it’s above-board, but you | as bees of a Sunday with what you may call Sunday 
are not fair, Jem. You ought to go and hearthem | work or Sunday pleasure or Sunday rest or what- 
that says there is a Father as well as them that says ever you please to term—but I can see how it is 
there isn’t, if you don’t know which way it is. You | with people like Jem, they get their minds and feel- 
might catch it, perhaps.” ings stuffed, as you may say,—I mean the stuffing of 

‘¢ What do you mean ?” says he, ‘‘catch their way the head such as comes with a bad cold,—it’s their 
of thinking ?” work and the sort of company they keep. And that’s 

“No,” says I, “catch their way of feeling. You) why they want shaking-up as I callit. ButIcan’t do 
might think a bit, afterwards; but I don’t believe | anything with Jem. The last time I saw him, he 
them secularists have got the feeling. You don’t | showed me a bit of reading out of the scrap-book 
think there’s anything fine in having no Father, I | column of his penny Sunday paper, where they said 
suppose ?” we ought all to give more time to meditation, and not 

‘© Oh yes, I daresay,” Jem says, ‘‘talk of feelings, | be always doing. ‘‘Come, Betsy,” says he, ‘I’ve 
and feelings—that’s the way with women. Give me | nailed you—thete it is in print—it’s meditation as we 
argument—I want facts.” | want in these times—meditation. Look here, Betsy,” 

“Jem!” I said, ‘*I wonder at you, Jem! If,| says he, “here it says, ‘Meditation is a sweet and 
there’s millions and millions ag holy thing,’—and yet you want me for to go pottering 

Oh, go on, go on!” says Jem, *‘ have it your own | about of a Sunday, when it’s the only time I’ve got 
way —billions and trillions if you like !” for a bit of meditation.” This rather put me down, 

‘¢ Well,” says I, ‘* not knowing the numeration table | Mr. Guthrie, and I neither say one way nor the other 
as well as some people, we’ll say millions and millions, | about what people want. Some people want more 
as feel they have got a Father,—the feeling’s a fact, | meat, and some want more fresh air, and some want a 
aint it? And if you don’t know the feeling, you aint good hiding, and so perhaps some want more medita- 
got the faet. And if you aint got the fact, you can’t tion,—J won’t contradick. But what I want to ask 











argue right.” | you, being a doctor of divinity, and having come 
**I don’t know nothing about it,” says he ; ‘it’s | across thousands of people and talked to them in their 
all dogma,” only perhaps you spell it dogmore,— troubles, as you might say confession, though I do 


quite sulky he was getting, for it stands to reason assure you I’m a straunch Protestant myself; what I 
no man likes to be without a father. say is this, can a man meditate much without wishing 
J don’t know what dogmore is,” I said, ‘* but its | he had a Father? I’ve sat and heard Jem and his 
like what your baby feels to his poor mother, there. | secularists argue, but can a secularist meditate? Be- 
If that’s what you call your dogmore, why so be it.” | cause that’s what it comes to between Jem and me, 
*¢T shall go into the next room and see it,” says he ; | When he grubs about half or whole of Sunday, I say 
meaning his baby, not his dogmore; though, as I | he’s killing time. THe calls it meditation, I call it 
said before, I do not know what a dogmore is, and | doldrums. So now you know howJem and me stand, 
perhaps Jem doesn’t know himself. | and your opinion would be desirable as a friend, Mr. 
*¢ Well,” said I, ‘go and see it ; but all I’ve got to | Guthrie, and may we all meet in another and a better 
say is this, if I wanted to know whether [had a Father _ world: and hoping you will overlook my affability on 
or whether I hadn’t I should sometimes go and see the this occasion, yours truly, Brersy K*****y 
people that thought they had one and me too.” | ‘ 
It isn’t so easy as it seems, to get round Jem; he, P.S.—I think the gentleman is a foreigner—not as 
is very fond of argument, and I expected him every , he speaks French or anything ; but mistress says he isa 
minute to be saying something that I couldn’t auswer, Swedenbulger, and I know there’s Sweden on the map. 
so I wasn’t so sorry when he cut it short. But as for , Mistress says he believes in Correspondences, and every~ 
killing time, such as Jem and thousands like him do thing ia a pattern and means different. I don’t know 
of a Sunday, I do say, and nobody shall stop my | about patterns ; but correspondence stands to reason, 
mouth, as it’s too bad. A woman with a family must | for the very last time he came to see master, he asked 
look sharp to kill much of her time, without she’s a me, very polite, to post six letters for him, having forgot 
bad mother, for they’ll keep her hands pretty full; as he came along. So now you know his character 
and there’s lots of gentlemen that seem to me never | and dispositions. 
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JESUS THE BREAD OF LIFE: 
THE DISCOURSE IN THE SYNAGOGUE OF CAPERNAUM. 


Wuen, after a single day’s absence on the other 
side of the lake, Jesus and his disciples returned to 
the land of Gennesaret, so soon as they were come out 
of the ship “ straightway,” we are told, ‘‘ they knew 
Him, and ran through that whole region round about, 
and sent out unto all that country, and brought to 
Him all that were diseased, and began to carry about 
in beds those that were sick; and whithersoever He 
entered, into villages, or cities, or country, they laid 
the sick in the streets, and besought Him that 
they might touch if it were but the border of his 
garment: and as many as touched him were made 
whole,” * 

Never before had there appeared to be so great and 
so lively an interest in his teaching, or so large a 
measure of faith in his healing power. But behind 
this show of things Jesus saw that there was little or 
no readiness to receive Him in his highest character 
and office. Some were prepared to acknowledge Him 
as Elias, or one of the prophets ; some, like Herod, to 
hail Him as the Baptist risen from the dead ; others, 
like the multitude on the lake-side, to take Him by 
force and make Him a king; but the notions of all 
alike concerning Him and his mission were narrow, 
natural, earthly, selfish, unspiritual. It is at this 
very culminating point of his wonderful apparent 
popularity, that Jesus begins to speak and act as if 
the hope were gone of other and higher notions of 
Himself and of the kingdom of God being entertained 
by the nation at large. Hitherto He had spoken 
much about that kingdom, and but little about Him- 
self ; leaving his place therein to be inferred from 
what He said and did. He had spoken much about 
the dispositions that were to be cultivated, the duties 
that were to be done, the trials that were to be borne, 
the blessedness that was to be enjoyed by those ad- 
mitted into the kingdom—of which earlier teaching 
St. Matthew had preserved a full and perfect specimen 
in the Sermon on the Mount; but He had said little 
or nothing of the one living central spring of light 
and life and holiness and joy within that kingdom, 
giving to it its being, character, and strength. In 
plainer or in clearer guise He had proclaimed to the 
multitude those outer things of the kingdom whose 
setting forth should have allured them into it ; but its 
inner things had either been kept back from sight, or 
presented in forms draped around with a thick mantle 
of obscurity. He had never once hinted at his own 
approaching death as needful to its establishment,—as 
laying, in fact, the foundation upon which it was to 
rest ; nor had He spoken of the singular ties by which 
all its subjects were to be united personally to Him, 
and to which their entrance and standing and privi- 
leges within the kingdom were to be wholly due. 
Now, however, for the first time in public He alludes 
to his death, in such a way indeed as few if any of his 
hearers could then understand, yet one that assigned 





* Matt. xiv.35; Mark vi. 54—56. 





to it its true place in the economy of our redemption, 
Now for the first time in public He speaks openly 
and most emphatically of what He is, and must be to 
all who are saved ; proclaiming a supreme attachment 
to Himself, an entire and exclusive dependence on 
Himself, a vital incorporating union with Himself, 
to be the primary and essential characteristic of all 
true subjects of that kingdom which He came down 
from heaven to set up on earth. From this time He 
gives up apparently the project of gaining new adhe- 
rents ; withdraws from the crowds, forsakes the more 
populous districts of Galilee, devotes Himself to his 
disciples, retires with them to remote parts of the 
country, discourses with them about his approaching 
decease, unfolding as He had not done before, both 
publicly and privately, the profounder mysteries of 
his person and of his work. 

To the discourse recorded by St. John in the sixth 
chapter of his Gospel, the special interest attaches 
that it marks the transition point in the teachings and 
actings of our Lord. The great body of those mira- 
culously fed upon the five loaves and the two fishes 
dispersed at the command of Christ, and sought their 
homes or new camping grounds. A number, how- 
ever, still lingered near the spot where the miracle 
had been performed. They had seen the apostles go 
off without Jesus, They had noticed that the boat 
they sailed in was the only one that had touched and 
left the shore. They expected to meet Christ again 
next morning ; but, though they sought for Him every- 
where around, they could not find Him. He must 
have taken some means to follow and rejoin his dis- 
ciples, though what these were they cannot fancy. 
In the course of the forenoon some boats come over 
from Tiberias, of which they take advantage to re- 
cross the lake. After searching for Him in the land 
of Gennesaret they find Him at last in the synagogue 
of Capernaum. The edge of their wonder still fresh, 
they say to Him, ‘Rabbi, when camest thou 
hither ?”—a mere idle question of curiosity, to which 
He gives no answer. <A far weightier question for 
them than any as to the time or the manner in which 
Jesus had got here was, why were they so eagerly 
following Him? This question He will help them to 
answer. ‘* Verily, verily,” is our Lord’s reply, ‘‘ ye 
seek me, not because ye saw the miracles, but because 
ye did eat of the loaves and were filled.” The miracle 
of the preceding evening had introduced a new element 
of attractive power. The multitudes who had pre- 
viously followed Jesus to get their sick healed, and to 
see the wonders that He did, were now tempted to 
follow Him, in the hope of having that miracle re- 
peated—their hunger again relieved. Sad in heart 
as He contrasted their eagerness in this direction with 
their apathy in another, Jesus said to them, ‘‘ Labour 
not for the meat which perisheth, but for that meat 
which endureth unto everlasting life, which the Son 
of man shall give you ; for him hath God the Father 
sealed.” A dim yet somewhat true idea of what 
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Christ means dawns upon the minds of his hearers, | come to drop that form of speech which Jesus hitherto 
| has used; to cease speaking abstractedly or figuratively 


Accepting his rebuke, perceiving that He points to 
something required of them in order to promote their 


higher and eternal interests ; knowing no other way | 
in which this could be done than by rendering some | 
service to God, but altogether failing to notice the | 


allusion to the Son of man and what they were to 
get from him,—‘“* What shall we do,” they say, ‘‘ that 


we may work the works of God ?”—+tell us what these | 
works are with which God will be most pleased, by | 
| have it, you must not only come to me for it, but take 
“This,” said Jesus, “is the work of God, that ye | 


the doing of which we may attain the everlasting life. 


believe on him whom he hath sent.” It is not by 
many works, nor indeed, strictly speaking, by any 
looked at as mere work, that you are to gain that end. 
There is one thing here which primarily, and above all 
others, you are called to do: to believe on Him whom 
the Father hath sent unto you; to believe on me, 
not simply to credit what I say, but to put your 
supreme, undivided trust in me as the procurer and 
dispenser of that kind of food by which alone your 
souls can be nourished up into the life everlasting. 
It was a large and very peculiar demand on Christ’s 
part, to put believing on Himself before and above 
all other things required. Struck with its singularity, 
they say unto Him, ‘‘ What sign showest thou that 
we may see and believe thee?—what dost thou 
work?” If thou art really what thou apparently 
claimest to be—greater than all that have gone before 
thee, greater even than Moses—show us some greater 
sign ; not one like those already shown, which, won- 
derful as they have been, have been but signs on 
earth ; show us one from heaven like that of Moses, 
“when our fathers did eat manna in the desert, as 
it is written, He gave them bread from heaven to 
eat.”—*‘* You ask me ”—such in effect is our Lord’s 
reply—‘‘ to prove my superiority to Moses by doing 
something greater than he ever did ; you point to that 
supply of the manna as one of the greatest of his 
miracles, But in doing so you make a two-fold 
mistake. It was not Moses that gave that bread 
from heaven. It came from a higher than he— 
from Him who is my Father, and who giveth still 
the true bread from heaven ; not such bread as the 
manna which was distilled as the dew in the lower 
atmosphere of the earth, which did not give life, but 
only sustained it, and that only for a limited time and 
a limited number, for the true ‘ bread of God is that* 
which cometh down from heaven, and giveth life 
unto the world.’” ’ 

Hitherto, Jesus had been speaking of a food or 
bread which He and his Father were ready to im- 
part ; describing it as superior to the manna, inasmuch 
as it came from a higher region and discharged a 
higher office, supplying the wants, not of a nation, 
but of the world ; yet still speaking gf it as if it were 
@ separate outward thing. Imagining that it was 
something external, that eye could see, or hand could 
handle, or mouth could taste, to which such wonderful 
qualities belonged, with a greater earnestness and 
reverence than they had yet shown, his hearers say to 
Him, ‘‘ Evermore give us this bread.” The time has 





* Not ‘‘ He,” as in our translation, 





about a food or bread, to tell them plainly and directly, 
so that there could be no longer any misunderstanding, 
who and what the meat was which endureth upto 
everlasting life. ‘‘Then said he unto them, I am the 
bread of life : he that cometh to me shall never hun- 
ger, and he that believeth on me shall never thirst.” 
I am not simply the procurer or the dispenser of this 
bread, Iam more—I am the bread. If you would 


measit. And if you do so—if you come to me and 
believe on me—you shall find in me that which will 
fully and abidingly meet and satisfy all the inward 
wants and cravings of your spiritual nature, all the 
hunger and the thirst of the soul. Bring these to me, 
and it shall not be as when you try to quench or 
satisfy them elsewhere with earthly things, the appetite 
growing even the more urgent while the things it feeds 
on become ever less capable of gratifying. Bring the 
hunger and the thirst of your soul to me, and they 
shall-be filled. But ye will not do so, ye have not 
done so. ‘* Ye have seen me, and believe not.” It 
may look thus as if my mission had failed, as if few 
or none would come to me that they might have life ; 
but this is my comfort in the midst of all the present 
and prevailing unbelief, that ‘all that the Father 
giveth me shall come to me,” their coming to me is as 
sure as their donation to me by the Father. But as 
sure also as is his fixed purpose is this fixed fact, 
“him that cometh to me I will in no wise cast out ;” 
for I came down from heaven on no separate or random 
errand of my own, to throw myself with unfixed pur- 
peses amid unforeseen events, to mould them to un- 
known or uncertain issues. I came “not to do mine 
own will, but the will of Him that sent me;” and that 
will of his I carry out in rejecting none that come to 
me, in throwing my arms wide open to welcome every 
one who feels himself dying of a hunger of the heart 
that he cannot get satisfied, in taking him and caring 
for him, and providing for him, not letting him perish— 
no part of him perish, not even that which is naturally 
perishable ; but taking it also into my charge to change 
at last the corruptible into the incorruptible, the 
natural into the spiritual, redeeming and restoring the 
entire man, clothing him with the garment meet for a 
blessed and glorious immortality ; for ‘‘this is the 
Father’s will which hath sent me, that of all which 
He hath given me I should lose nothing, but should 
raise it up again at the last day.” Let me say it once 
again, that no man may think there lies any obstacle 
to his salvation in a pre-formed purpose or decree of 
my Father, that all may know how free their access to 
me is, and how sure and full and enduring the life is 
that they shall find in me. ‘* And this is the will of 
Him that sent me, that every one that seeth the Son 
and believeth on him may have everlasting life ; and 
I will raise him up at the last day.” * 

Overlooking all the momentous truths, all the 
gracious assurances and promises that these words of 
Jesus conveyed, his hearers fix upon a single declara- 
tion that He had made. Ignorant of the great mystery 





* Compare John vi. 89 and 40, 
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of his birth, they murmur among themselves, saying, 
**Ts not this Jesus the son of Joseph, whose father 
and mother we know! How is it, then, that He saith, 
I came down from heaven?” Jesus does not answer 
these two questions, any more than He had answered 
the question they had put to Him at first as to how 
He had got to Capernaum. He sees and accepts the 
offence that had been taken, the prejudice that had 
been created, and He does nothing to removeit. He 
enters into no explanation of the saying that He had 
come down from heaven ; but He will tell these mur- 
murers and objectors still more plainly than He has 
yet done why it is that they stand at such a distance 
and look so askance upon Him. ‘* Murmur not 
among yourselves.” Hope not by any such questions 
as you are putting to one another to solve the difficul- 
ties that can so easily be raised about this or that 
particular saying of mine. What you want is not 
a solution of such difficulties, which are, after all, the 
fruits and not the causes of your unbelief. The root 
of that unbelief lies deeper than where you would 
place it. It lies in the whole frame and habit of-your 
heart and life. The bent of your nature is away 
from me. You want the desires, the affections, the 
drawings, the aims, the motives which would create 
within you the appetite and relish for that bread 
which comes down from heaven. You want that 
inward secret drawing of the heart which also cometh 
from heaven, for ‘* no man can come to me except the 
Father draw him”—a drawing this, however, that if 
sought will never be withheld ; if imparted, will pre- 
vail, for ‘‘it is written in the prophets, And they 
shall be all taught of God. Every man, therefore, 
that hath heard and learned of the Father cometh 
unto me.” Not that you are to imagine that you can 
go to Him as you can go to me, that you can see Him 
without seeing me, can hear Him without hearing me. 
** Not that any man hath seen the Father, save he 
which is of God, he hath seen the Father.” It is in 
seeing me that you see the Father, It is in hearing 
me that you hear the Father. It is through me that 
the drawing of the Father cometh. Open eye and 
ear then, look unto me, hear, and your soul shall live. 
** Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that believeth on 
me hath everlasting life.” He hath it now, he hath 
it in me. ‘*I am that bread of life.” A very dif- 
ferent kind of bread from that of which you boast as 
once given of old through Moses. ‘* Your fathers did 
eat manna in the wilderness, and are dead.” The 
manna had no life in itself. If not instantly used, it 
corrupted and perished. It had power to sustain life 
for a time, but none to ward off death. The bread 
from heaven is life-giving and death-destroying. ‘This 
is the bread which cometh down from heaven, that a 
tnan may eat thereof and not die. I am the living 
bread ; if any man eat of this bread he shall live for 
ever, and the bread that I will give is my flesh, which 
I will give for the life of the world.” 

However puzzled about the expression of his coming 
down from heaven, Christ’s hearers might readily 
enough have understood Him as taking occasion from 
the recent miracle to represent Himself, the truths He 
taught, and the pattern life He led, as being for the 
soul of man what: the bread is for his body. But this 








change of the bread into flesh, or rather, this identi- 
fying of the two, this speaking of his own flesh as yet 
to be given for the life of the world, and when go 
given to be the bread of which so much had been 
already said, startles and perplexes them more than 


ever. Not simply murmuring, but striving among 
themselves, they say, ‘* How can this man give us his 
flesh to eat?” A question quite akin to that which 
Nicodemus put when he said, ‘* How can a man be 
born again when he is old?” And treated by Jesus 
in like manner, by a repetition in a still more strin- 
gent form of the statement at which exception had 
been taken; “ Verily, verily, I say unto you, Except 
ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink his 
blood, ye have no life in you.” To speak of eating his 
flesh was sufficiently revolting to those who under- 
stood him literally ; but to Jewish ears, to those who 
had been so positively prohibited from all use of blood 
as food, how inexplicable, how almost impious, must 
the speaking of drinking his blood have been. Indif- 
ferent to the effect, our Lord goes on to repeat and 
reiterate : ‘“‘ Whoso eateth my flesh, and drinketh my 
blood, hath eternal life ; and I will raise him up at the 
last day. For my flesh is meat indeed, and my blood 
is drink indeed. He that eateth my flesh, and drinketh 
my blood, dwelleth in me, andIin him. As the 
living Father hath sent me, and I live by the Father: 
so he that eateth me, even he shall live by me.” 
Such, as I have attempted in the way of para- 
phrase to bring them out to view, were the most 
salient points in our Lord’s address, and such the 
links by which they were united. Among all our 
Lord’s discourses in Galilee this one stands by itself 
distinguished from all the others by the manner in 
which Christ speaks of Himself. Nowhere else do you 
find Him so entirely dropping all reserve as to his 
own position, character, services, and claims. Let 
Him be the Eternal Son of the Father who veiled the 
glories of Divinity and assumed the garb of mortal 
flesh that he might serve and suffer and die for us 
men and our redemption, then all that He here 
asserts, requires, and promises appears simple, natural, 
appropriate, Let the great truths of the Incarnation 
and Atonement be rejected, then how shall this dis- 
course be shielded from the charges of egotism and 
arrogance? But Christ’s manner of speaking to the 
people is here as unprecedented as the way of speaking 
about Himself. Here also there is the absence of all 
reserve. Instead of avoiding what He knew would 
repel, He seems rather to have obtruded it : answering 
no questions, giving no explanations, modifying no 
statements ; unsparingly exposing the selfishness, 
ungodliness, unbelief of his auditors. The strong 
impression is created that by bringing forth the most 
hidden mysteries of the kingdom and clothing these 
in forms fitted tg give offence, it was his purpose to 
test and sift, not the rude mass of his Galilean hearers 
only, but the circle of his own discipleship. Such at 
least was its effect ; for ‘‘ many of his disciples when 
they heard this said, This is an hard saying ; who can 
hear it?” Jesus does not treat their murmuring 
exactly as he had that of the Jews; turning to them, 
he says, **Doth this about. my coming down from 
heaven offend you?” but “‘ what and if ye shall 
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see the Son of man ascend up where he was before ?” 


Doth this about eating my flesh and drinking my 
blood offend you? ‘‘ It is the spirit that quickeneth,” 
the mere flesh without the spirit profiteth nothing, 
hath no life-giving power. It is by no external act 
whatever, by no outward ordinance or service, that 
you are to attain to the life everlasting. It is by 
hearing, believing, spiritually coming to me, spiritually 


feeding upon me, that this is to be reached. ‘‘ The | 


words that I speak unto you, they are the spirit and 
they are the life.” Still I know, for I must speak as 


plainly to you as to the multitude, “that there are | 
* gome of you that believe not. Therefore said I unto 


you, that no man can come unto me, except it were 
given unto him of my Father.” To have hard things 
said, and then to have the incredulity they generated 
exposed in such a way and attributed to such a cause, 
was what not a few could not bear; and so from that 
time many of his disciples went back and walked no 
more with Him. With infinite sadness, sucha sorrow 
as He only could feel, his eye and heart follow them 
as they go away; but He lets them go quietly and 
without further remonstrance ; then, turning to the 
twelve, he says, ‘‘ Will ye also go away ?”—** Lord,” 
is Peter’s prompt reply, ‘‘ to whom shall we go? 
Thou hast the words of eternal life.” What Jesus 
thought of the confession we shall see, when not long 
afterwards it was repeated. Now He makes no com- 
ment upon it; but as one upon whose mind the last 
impression of the day was that of sadness over so 
many who were alienated from Him, He closes the 
interview by saying, ‘‘ Have I not chosen you twelve, 
and one of you is a devil ?” 

Such were its immediate original results, What 
would be the effect of a first hearing or first reading 
of this discourse now? We cannot well answer the 
question ; we have read and heard it so often, its 
phrases are so familiar to our ears, the key to its 


darkest sayings is in our hands. Nevertheless, are | 


there not many to whom some of its expressions wear 
a hard and repulsive aspect,—are felt, though they 
would scarcely acknowledge this to themselves, as 
overstrained and exaggerated? It is not possible 
indeed to understand, much less to sympathise with 
and appreciate, the fulness and richness of meaning 
involved in many of these expressions, unless we look 
to our Lord’s death as the great propitiation for our 
sins, and have had some experience of the closeness, 
the tenderness, the blessedness of that mystic bond 
which incorporates each living member of the spiritual 
body with Christ the living head. Had Jesus spoken 
of Himself, simply and alone as the bread of life, it 
had been possible to have understood Him as setting 
forth his instructions and his example as furnishing 
the best kind of nutriment for the highest part of our 
nature. Even so strong a phrase as his flesh being the 
bread might have been interpreted as an allusion to 
his assumption of our nature, and to the benefits 
flowing directly from the Incarnation. But when He 
speaks of his flesh being given for the life of the 
world,—when He speaks of the drinking of his blood 
as well as of the eating of his flesh, pronounces them 
to be the source at first and the support afterwards of 
a life that cannot die, and that will draw after the 
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resurrection of the body,—it is impossible to put any 
| rational construction upon phrases like these other 
| than that which sees in them a reference to our Lord’s 
atoning death as the spring and fountain of the new 
| Spiritual life to which through Him all true believers 
| are begotten. 

But although the great truth of the sacrificial 
| character of Christ’s death be wrapped up in such 
utterances, it is not that aspect of it which represents 
it as satisfying the claims of justice, or removing 
governmental obstacles to the exercise of mercy, which 
is here set forth, but that which views it as quicken- 
ing and sustaining a new spiritual life within dead 
human souls. In words whose very singularity and 
reiteration should make them sink deep into our 
hearts, our Saviour tells us that until by faith we 
realise, appropriate, confide in Him, as having given 
Himself for us, dying that we might live, —until in this 
manner we eat his flesh and drink his blood, we have 
no life in us, Our true life lies in union with and 
likeness unto God, in peace with Him, fellowship with 
Him, harmony of mind and heart with Him, in the 
doing of his will, the enjoyment of his favour. This 
life that has been lost we get restored to us in Christ, 
‘He that hath the Son hath life.” We begin to live 
when, taught of Christ and reconciled to Him by 
Christ’s death, we begin to love, and trust, and serve, 
and submit to our Father who is in heaven; when 
distance, fear, and doubt give place io filial confidence, 
We pass from death unto life, when out of Christ 
there floweth the first current of this new being into 
our soul. The life that thus emanates from Him is 
ever afterwards entirely dependent upon Him for its 
maintenance and growth. 

Every living thing craves food. It differs from a 
dead thing in this, that it must find something out of 
itself that it can take in, and by some process more 
or less elaborate assimilate to itself; using it to repair 
the waste of vital energy, to build up the life into 
| full maturity and strength. Such a thing as a self- 
| originated, self-enclosed, self-supporting life you can 
| find nowhere but in God. Of all the lower forms 
| of life upon this earth, vegetable and animal, it is 
| true that by a blind, unerring instinct each seeks 
| and finds the food that suits it best, that serves to 
| preserve, expand, and perfect. It is the high but 
| perilous prerogative of our nature that we are left 
free to choose our food. We may try, do try,—have 
| we not all tried, to nourish our souls upon that. which 
| does not and cannot satisfy ? Business, pleasure, 
_ society, wealth, honour,—we try to feed our soul with 
| these, and the recurrent cravings of unfilled hearts 
| tell us that we have been doing violence to the first 
| laws and conditions of our nature: a nature that 
| refuses to be satisfied unless by an inward growth in 
‘all goodness, and truth, and love, and purity, and 
| holiness, It is to all of us as engaged in the endless 
| fruitless task of feeding with the husks of the earth 

a spirit that pants after the glory, the honour, and 
| the immortality of the heavenly places, that Jesus 
| comes saying, ‘‘ Wherefore do ye spend money for 
| that which is not bread, and your labour for that 

which satisfieth not?” ‘‘I am the bread of life; my 
| flesh is meat indeed, my blood is drink indeed.” 
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Bread is a dead thing in itself; the life that it sup- 
ports, it did nothing to originate. But the bread from 
heaven brings with it the life that it afterwards sus- 
tains. Secret and wonderful is the process by which 
the living organism of the human body transmutescrude 
dead matter into that vital fluid by which the ever- 
wasting frame is recruited and reinvigorated. More 
secret, more wonderful the process by which the fulness 
of life and strength and peace and holiness that lie 
treasured up in the living Saviour passes into and be- 
comes part of that spiritual framework within the soul 
which groweth up into the perfect man in Christ Jesus, 
In one respect the two processes differ. In the one it 
is the inferior element assimilated by the superior, the 
inorganic changed into the organic by the energy of 
the latter; in the other, it is the superior element 
descending into the inferior, by its presence and power 
transmuting the earthly into the heavenly, the carnal 
into the spiritual. There are forms of life which, de- 
rivative at first, become dependent afterwards, The 
child severs-itself from the parent, to whom it owes its 
breath, and lives though that parent dies. The bud 
or the branch lopped off from the parent stem, rightly 
dealt with, lives on though the old stem wither away. 
But the soul cannot sever itself from Him to whom it 
owes its second birth. It cannot live disjoined from 
Christ. 1t is in Him it lives and moves and has its 
being, and the life it derives from Him it has all the 
more abundantly in exact proportion to the closeness, 
the constancy, the lovingness, the heartiness of its 
embrace of and its abiding in Him. 

Closer than the closest of all earthly bonds is the 
vital union of the believer with Christ. One roof 
may cover them who are knit in the most intimate of 
human relationships. But beneath that roof, within 
that family circle, amid all the endearing inter- 
course and communion, a dividing line runs between 
spirit and spirit; each dwells apart, has within a 
hermit sphere of its own to which it can retire, into 
which none can follow or intrude. But what saith 
our Lord of the connexion between Himself and each 
of his own? “He that eateth my flesh und drinketh 
my blood, dwelleth in me, and I in him.” He opens 
Himself to us as the hiding-place, the resting-place, 
the dwelling-place for our spirit. We flee unto Him, 
and He hides us in the seoret of his presence, and 
keeps us secretly in that pavilion. What a safe and 
happy home! How blest each spirit that has entered 
it! But more wonderful than our dwelling in Him, 
is his dwelling in us. What is there in us to attract 
such a visitant ?—what room within our souls suitable 
to receive Him? Should He come, should He enter, 
what kind of reception or entertainment can we furnish 
to such a guest? Yet He comes—He deigns to enter 
—He accepts the poor provision—the imperfect ser- 
vice. Nay, more: though exposed to many a slight, 
and many an open insult, He still waits on ; has pity, 
has patience, forgets, forgives ; acts as no other guest 
in any other dwelling ever acted but Himself. ‘* Be- 
hold I stand at the door and knock. If any man 
hear my voice, and open the door, I will come in to 
him, and sup with him, and he with me.” ‘If any 
man love me, he will keep my word, and my Father 











will love him, and we will eome in to him and make 
our abode with him.” 

To a still higher conception of the intimacy of the 
union between Himself and his own does Jesus carry 
us: **As the living Father hath sent me and I live 
by the Father, so he that eateth me shall live by me,” 
It would seem as if all the earthly imagery elsewhere 
employed—that of the union of the branches with the 
vine, of the members with the head, of the building 
with the foundation-stone,—however apt, were yet de- 
fective, as if for the only fit, full emblem Jesus had to 
rise up to the heavens to find it in the closest and 
most mysterious union in the universe, the eternal 
inconceivable, ineffable union between the Father and 
Himself, —‘‘ That they all may be one, as thou, Father, 
art in me, and I in thee, that they also may be one in 
us—-I in them and thou in me, that they may be 
made perfect in one.” 

There is a resemblance approaching almost to a 
coincidence between the language that Jesus used in 
the synagogue of Capernaum and in the upper 
chamber at Jerusalem, on the night of his betrayal. 
*¢ The bread that I will give,” he said to the promis- 
cuous audience of Galileans, ‘‘is my flesh, which I 
will give for the life of the world.” ‘* Take, eat,” 
such is his language in instituting the Supper ; ‘‘ this 
is my body broken for”—or as St. Luke has it— 
¢ given for you.” In either case the bread turns into 
the flesh or body of the Lord. There had been no 
wine used in the feeding of the five thousand, and so 
in the imagery of the synagogue address, borrowed 
obviously from that incident, no mention of wine was 
made. There was wine upon the supper-table at 
Jerusalem, and so, just as the bread which was before 
Him was taken to represent the body, the wine was 
taken to represent his blood. That very eating of 
his flesh and drinking of his blood, of which so much 
was said at Capernaum, Jesus, in instituting the ordi- 
nance of the Supper, taught his disciples to identify 
with a true union with Himself. So close is the cor- 
respondence that many have been led to think that 
it was to the Eucharist, and to it exclusively, that 
Jesus referred in his Capernaum address, We cannot 
tell all that was then in our Saviour’s thoughts. It 
may have been that in imagination He anticipated the 
time when He should sit down with the twelve. The 
Holy Communion may have been in his eye as He 
spake within the Galilean synagogue. But there is 
nothing in what He said which points to it and to it 
alone. He speaks of the coming to Him, the believing 
in Him as the eating of the bread which is his flesh. 
He speaks of spiritual life owing its commencement, 
as well as its continuance, to such coming, such be- 
lieving, such eating. Is it in the ordinance of the 
Supper, and in it alone, that we so come and believe, 
eat and live? Is there no finding and having, no 
feeding upon Christ but in the Holy Sacrament? 
Freely admitting that to no season of communion, to 
no spiritual act or exercise of the believer, do the 
striking words of our Lord apply with greater propriety 
and force than to that season and that act, when 
together we show forth the Lord’s death till He come 
again, we cannot confine them to that ordinance. 

Witttam Hanna. 
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Good old James Bridges is dead! 
him, and we shall greatly miss him. When he was 
among us we all fancied we could get on quite 
comfortably without him ; but now he is dead every 
one feels as though he had lost something valuable. 
Mr. Wheeler, our book-keeper, who likes a joke and 
has his stereotyped ones, would often say to him: 
‘¢What could we do without you, James? If it 
were not for you and my eyes, I should be blind.” 
But notwithstanding all this, he cast a melancholy 
glance this morning at the empty chair which James 
used to occupy, and there was something in his look 
which expressed the thought, ‘‘I should not mind 
being blind for a day or two if I could only get him 
back again.” 

It was a favourite remark of the first Napoleon, 
that nobody was really indispensable. I have no wish 
to contradict him, but very much the reverse, For 
my own part, I confess I should feel unhappy if I 
knew I were indispensable. Still, when I am gone 
I hope I shall be missed by many, as James is, 
although I do not wish to be like him in every re- 
spect. The best one can say of most people after 
their death is, ** He was not a bore or a nuisance.” 
It is true that the slabs in our churchyards bear 
higher testimony. But all that is written on stone 
is not as true as the Ten Commandments. It is 
not likely James will have a slab on: his grave, 
unless, indeed, we put one there. And if we do, 
these words only should be engraved upon it: ‘* Here 
lies good old James Bridges,” for thus we all spoke 
of him when he was alive. And we meant a great 
deal by it. 

I have said that I did not wish to be like James in 
every respect. Ido not mean by that, however, to 
say anything derogatory to him; for Ido not know 
one person under heaven whom I should like to re- 
semble exactly, and I should pity the man who wished 
to be like me in every respect. But what I mean is 
that good old James had many things about him which 
I regretted for his sake, and which often made me 
exclaim, ‘* What a pity!” They were all trifling 
faults, if faults they were. Taken separately, you 
would have deemed them scarcely worth your notice ; 
perhaps you would even have been pleased with 
some of them. But taken together in a lump, they 
soon came to stand out before your mind as one 
great defect, for which you could find no name, 
but which would often make you shake your head. 
And then you would perhaps have been tempted 
to substitute “foolish old James” for ‘‘ good old 
James,” 

He was a very respectable, venerable-looking old 
man. Had you entered our office as a complete 
stranger, you might very readily have mistaken him 
for the head of the firm. As he sat at his desk 
in the midst of some fourteen of us, with his 
snow-white hair, and his kind, honest face smiling 
upon you and inspiring confidence, you would have 
IlI.—29. 


We all liked | 


fancied you saw a happy patriarch, surrounded by 
sons and grandsons. Yet he was little better than 
an apprentice, and he had been the same since he 
commenced his career as a boy of fourteen. Fifty 
summers and winters had passed over his head in the 
office, and everything had changed round about him. 
He saw old ‘‘ governors” die, and young ‘‘ governors ” 
take their places ; he saw young lads come in as ap- 
prentices, rise up to his rank, get above him, become first 
clerks or book-keepers, and on leaving, take places of 
trust as managers of large concerns, or even as partners 
in first-class firms. But James changed not, except 
that his hair grew whiter, his figure stooped more and 
more, and a pair of spectacles appeared upon his nose, 
He kept the same place that he had at the beginning, 
and come or go, move or shift who might, James 
Bridges was always to be seen sitting in the corner 
desk near the window. 

What was it that thus kept James on the lowest 
step of the ladder? You ask, was he a man of 
small abilities? Well, I should not like to say that. 
He was on the whole a well educated man. His 
handwriting was good ; he understood book-keeping 
by double entry as well as any of us; in short, [ 
could not mention a single accomplishment required 
in a good book-keeper which James lacked. He was 
thoroughly honest, he was very accurate and punctual 
in all he did, and his duty was a matter of sacred 
concern to him, for he was a sincerely religious man. 
l always looked upon him as a pattern of an honest 
man, who without affectation or ostentation, wor- 
shipped his Maker in humility and with cordial 
faith and gratitude. Nor did he lack zeal and 
perseverance, It was never too much trouble for 
him to do his work, and many an evening he re- 
mained at the office and laboured on with pleasure 
long after all the rest had been only too glad to throw 
down their pens, lock their desks, and be ‘off like 
a shot.” 

But James was not what is called *‘a plucky 
fellow.” The natural tendency of his character was 
to timidity and bashfulness, and along with this he 
had a strong sense of his own infirmities, even 
the smallest and most insignificant. I used to ex- 
plain this feature of his character by supposing that 
his desire after perfection was too high, and his esti- 
mate of his own capacities too low. Not that I mean 
that a man’s desire after perfection can in one sense 
ever be toohigh. But tous finite creatures perfection 
is placed at the top of a mountain whose summit is 
invisible among the clouds. There are, however, 
countless terraces on the slopes of the mountain, 
rising one above the other, and if you have already 
scrambled up to the fourth, your desire after perfec- 
tion should, for the present at least, go no higher 
than to reach the fifth, James was always looking 
up to the very top of the mountain, up to the 
| hundredth or thousandth terrace, and then, looking 
down again and finding that he was only standing on 
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the third or fourth, he would lose spirit and accuse | be. 
And thus little | 


himself of want of energy and zeal. 


adversities, trifling slips and blunders, though ever | 


so minute, would often grieve and vex him as serious 
symptoms of a want of perfection. 

Nothing, for instance, could be .more amusing, 
while we were all absorbed in our work, than to hear 
the silence broken by a desperate “Ah!” from James, 
At such times we could not help bursting into 
laughter, for we knew he must have either blotted his 
page or made an error in his summation. It was 
highly comical to see the faces he made. He would 


| thinking about the proper limits of Christian humility, 


push his hands through his hair and look fixedly | 


upon his paper, a perfect image of despondency. Of 
course, during the last ten or fifteen years of his life, 
the effect his ‘‘ heartrending calamities”? had upon 
us was kept under due control by consideration for 
his advanced age ; but in earlier days he was often 


| self. 


the cause of general merriment in the office, for the | 
doleful expressions of sympathy and the grave advices | 


as to how to remedy his disaster often threatened to 


have no end. Poor James, however, not content | 


with the remedies usually applied, would often tear | 
| sarcastic tone, that he did not care about being 


up the whole sleet and begin the work over again, 
which not seldom caused him to work two or three 
hours later than the rest. 

This over-exactness was the cause of James being 


known as a slow worker; and it followed that when | 


a thing was to be done in a quick off-hand manner 
he was never appointed to do it. 
of the reasons why others were promoted while he 
was passed over, 


And this was one | 


Another reason was his over-sensitiveness to his own | 


defects, or, I should rather say, his keen consciousness 


| fession, because they are unable to appreciate its true 


of the disparity between his high standard and what | 


he actually attained. Many people cannot bear a 
joke. They lose their temper immediately a jest is 
launched at them, and this is the very thing which 
renders them fit to be targets for the arrows of wags. 
But James was the very opposite. 
cause of our hilarity, he took the jokes and witti- 
cisms that were showered upon him as his deserved 
punishment. He would sit down in the attitude of a 


| worthiness before God and worthlessness before society. 


When he was the | 


culprit, and either by sighs or short ejaculations give | 


utterance to his feelings. ‘* You have a perfect right 
to laugh at me,” he would say, ‘‘since there is not 
in the whole office,—nay, not in the whole of 
London, such a pitiable blunderer as I am.” This 


| wholly suppresses the former, he will cause himself 
| ta be regarded as a weak-minded person who is of 


excess of humility took away the sense of dignity | 


which is necessary, to keep up in others the feel- 
ings of respect and reverence due to one. Not 
that James was ever treated disrespectfully by any 
of us. 


| feeling of unworthiness, 


We all esteemed him highly for the integrity | 


of his character ; and none of us ever thought of | 


such a thing as really offending him. He was too 
well liked for that. But he himself rated his worth 


| viewed it. Very much, of course, would thus appear 


so absurdly low, that he taught us to rate him | 


far below his real merits. We could not help 
being influenced by the impression he himself was in 
the habit of making upon us. That impression it is 
true was quite a wrong one, but that was his fault, 
not ours. ‘The elder clerks rectified this as much as 
they could by treating him, not according to what he 
said he was, but according to what they knew him to 





| 


But the younger ones, not yet capable of dis- 
criminating, indulged in many familiarities which were 
not seemly towards a man of his age and abilities, 
So he was never looked upon as a fit individual for 
a situation requiring authority in the person who 
occupied it. 

This feature in James’s character has often set me 


Everybody would of course agree that there is a vast 
difference between self-humiliation and self-degrada- 
tion. James, it is true, never degraded himself, 
But there is a third thing, which many Christians of 
the same type as James are too little on their guard 
against, and which I would call misrepresentation of 
Humility, like all Christian virtues, is a costly 
pearl. It should not be cast before swine. There is 
a well-known story of a certain conversation which 
Lord —— had with the Countess of Huntingdon. 
Her ladyship declared to him that she looked upon 
herself as the chief of sinners, and, on account of the 
wickedness of her heart and the multitude of her 
sins, deserving of God’s everlasting wrath. His lord- 
ship upon this took his leave, saying, in a somewhat 


in such bad company. To feel our utter unworthi- 
ness before God is right, and to confess it on proper 
occasions to other Christians is our duty. But 
great prudence should be observed in confessing such 
feelings to persons of whose religious character we have 
no satisfactory knowledge. Eveu though those persons 
may not be scoffers like Lord —— ; nay, even though 
they may profess a habitual reverence for religion, 
they may yet be altogether unfit to receive such a con- 


value. Such persons are prone to confound two 
things which ought to be sharply distinguished—un- 


A Christian who humbly feels that he is only an un- 
profitable servant in the’sight of God may, at the 
same time, be conscious of his profitableness to men. 
On proper occasions he should give evidence of this 
consciousness of his relative worth as well as of his 
He should do so to prevent 
misunderstanding ; for if he manifests the latter, and 


little or no use to society. 

Now, James’s low estimate of his own capacities 
stood closely connected with his sense of sinfulness. 
He was a thoroughly good man, whose heart’s de- 
sire it was to live in closest communion with God. 
Constantly trying to feel as if in the presence. of 
God, no matter whether at church, in the office, 
in his closet, or on the road, he tried also to look at 
everything in the light in which he supposed God 


to him vain and worthless, and more especially his 
own work, which he thought none could judge better 
than himself. And, certainly, he was in one sense 
right ; for, if it is true that before God “ the nations 
are as nothing,’ and that by Him they are “‘ counted 
less than nothing and vanity,” what must be the value 
of a single man and his work in the estimation of such 
a being? But, in another sense, it is equally true that 
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He who “ knoweth our frame and remembereth that 
we are dust,” is pleased to judge our work, not after 
the high standard of his own infinite perfection, but 
after the measure of our limited powers, and that He, 
in his condescending and sin-pardoning grace, will call 
that man a ‘* good servant ” who has been “‘ faithful 
over a few things,” and will accordingly give him a | 

t reward in heaven. Whenever James had done | 
his work to the best of his knowledge and ability a 
feeling of satisfaction sprang up in his mind, his 
conscience bearing witness that he had discharged his 
duty as well as he could. ‘ But,” he said to me, afew 
weeks before his death, when I had a confidential talk 
with him, ‘I always tried to suppress that feeling, 
as I took it for self-righteousness and pride ; I forced 
it down with might and main, and compelled myself 
to believe that my work was miserably defective.” So 
he systematically deprived himself of that encourage- | 
ment to progregs which we are all of us in need of to | 
ensure self-improvement. Poor James was always | 
labouring under diffidence and a mistrust of self, 
which greatly curbed his energy and retarded his 
progress. 

This was the one morbid element in his otherwise 
sound spiritual life. Undoubtedly there is a mys- 
tical element in a Christian’s relation to God and to the | 
spiritual world, but there is likewise a practical ele- 
ment, The one connects us with the life-giving and | 
strengthening centre of the Christian life ; the other 
impels us to extend the life and strength which we 
receive from that centre, in all directions towards the 
circumference. James’s tendency was to overdo the | 
mystical. ‘lhe consequence was that the practical 
suffered. He sent out too little force towards the cir- 
cumference. Most of his fellow clerks moved in the 
very opposite direction. They manifested little or no 
care for the relation of their spirits to God. They were | 
not infidels or enemies of religion either ; but the 
centre, if they really had any, from which they derived 
their impulse was ambition, profit, or success in society. 
They all moved more or less energetically towards the 
circumference of life—towards showing themselves off, | 
and making impressions upon others. They cared little 
about the principle from which their work proceeded, 
and laid all the stress upon its effect. Some of them 
were very clever, plucky, pushing fellows, never so 
much as seeing a difticulty where James would have 
wholly stopped, overwhelmed with a thousand scruples. 
And in many cases they were on the right way, though 
their motive was not very high, whereas James, 
though acting from the best possible motive, was ever 
on the way towards wrong. 

One instance may show the correctness of this obser- 
vation. Twenty copies of a certain document, I re- 
member, had to be written to be sent off to customers 
with the latest evening post. Four clerks were ordered | 
to write them, and each got five to do. James was | 
one of these. There was plenty of time. James's | 
fellow workers had theirs finished by five o’clock, and 
walked off. At six the others left the place ; and 
James alone continued to write away as busily as | 
ever, 

‘* What in the world keeps you so long, Jemmy ?” 
I said to him, as I was putting on my overcoat. 





** Are you still working at the circulars? Don’t you 
see, *tis nearly seven !” 

‘* Well,” he answered, passing his hand through his 
hair, **J have done them all; but these three are 
not quite so good as I would like, and so I am re- 
writing them.” 

*¢ Which three ?” I asked. 

I compared them with the two he called good. 
True, they were not quite so beautifully written, and 
owing to a certain peculiarity in the style of the 
document he had made a few slips, which, however, 
were corrected by interlining. 

‘* Why won’t these do?” I asked; ‘they are per- 
fectly legible and quite correct. That’s all that’s 
required, isn’t it ?” 

** Ah, no,” he said ; *I cannot allow them to go: 
they are not as they should be.” 

**But, my good fellow,” I replied, ‘‘you are not 
writing to pass an examination in caligraphy, are 
you?” 

** No,” he answered; ‘but in my opinion we 
should always write as though we were undergoing 
an examination. ‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
do, do it with thy might.’ Now I must confess I 
did not write these three with my (might, otherwise 
I might have written them better.” 

‘* True,” I replied ; ‘‘ but another text in the same 
book says: -*To everything there is a season, and a 
time to every purpose under heaven,—a time to keep 
and a time to cast away ;’ and I would add on the 
present occasion, ‘a time to write beautifully, and 
a time to write quickly.’ Now this is a time to 
write quickly rather than beautifully. If our cus- 
tomers can read the circulars readily that is all that 
is required. I-cannot see why the three you have 
condemned should not answer the purpose. I am 
quite certain that not one of those written by Rogers, 
Crawford, or Boland is a bit better. If we were 
to open them, I feel sure we should find inter- 
lineations in all of them. These papers are not to 
be presented to the Queen.” 

Under cover of these words I took the five papers, 
folded them up, and having addressed and stamped 
them, gave them to the boy for the post. 

‘* Now,” I said to James, ‘‘tear up your caligra- 
phic exercises and come along.” 

While we were walking home, I said,—‘* You injure 
yourself by your excess of care, James. You always 
ask, * What is perfect ?’” 

*¢ Of course I do,” he answered ; ‘* what else would 
you have me to ask ?” 

*‘‘There are plenty of cases in our lives,” I an- 
swered, ‘‘in which we should only ask, ‘ What is 
good enough for the purpose?’ Waste of power is a 
defect as well as want of power.” 

** True,” he said ; “‘ but ought we not everywhere 
and at all times to have respect to the beautiful and 
the orderly? You are quite right in desiring that a 


_ duty be done ; but in my opinion you care too little 


how it is done.” 
“I perfectly agree with you,” I said, ‘that the 


| beautiful ought not to be neglected. But is not every 


minute spent upon the beautiful, if it serves no 
purpose, entirely lost ?” 
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“The beautiful always serves its purpose,” he re- 
plied. ‘It manifests the nobility of the spirit it 
proceeded from.” 

‘¢ But what is the use of such a manifestation,” I 
asked, ‘if it is not to be seen by anybody ?” 

‘‘It is always seen by the spirit itself, and has 
an effect on it,” he replied. ‘* True perfection 
does not exist for the sake of being seen. The sun 
will continue to show his bright shining face, 
whether we open our eyes or not. Millions of 
wonders are still buried in the deep, dark recesses 
of creation, which no man ever saw, and which 
perhaps no man ever will see. There they lie, 
unparalleled beauties, unnoticed and unmanifested. 
God made them. Why did He make them so 
beautiful? Simply because He cannot make 
anything which is not beautiful. His work is 
always glorious, even though it should be seen 
by no other being in the universe than Himself. 
Beauty is, so to speak, the mark of the perfect 
workman.” 

‘‘ Very true,” I said. ‘* But what is possible with 
God is not possible with man. It takes God no longer 
time to make a thing beautiful than it would take Him 
to make it plain, supposing He could make a plain 
thing. But with us beauty in most cases requires a 
special expenditure of power and of time, and very often 
we cannot afford that expenditure unless we sacrifice 
the useful and the necessary. Now where no alter- 
native is left to us save either to be useful or to be 
beautiful, I believe the latter should be sacrificed to 
the former.” 

*¢T agree with you,” he replied. ‘* But you must 
confess that you lay bare a sad defect in our natare, 
How does it takes so much time to produce the 
beautiful ? Is it not because our sense of the beau- 
tiful is so little called into exercise? If, instead of 
neglecting that sense, we developed it as we could 
and should, the beautiful would become our habit, 
and be like a second nature. It would cost us no 
trouble to manifest taste, even when in haste. But, 
alas! instead of developing that sublime feature of 
God’s image in us, we devote all our power to the 
development of our lower senses, our love of profit, of 
comfort, of pleasure, and esteem. The main question 
which agitates our mind day and night is, how to 
get the greatest possible amount of money in the 
quickest possible way. To this object everything 
is sacrificed,—beauty, elegance, and grace; in short 
everything that is not directly productive of money. 
It is true that in*many cases the beautiful and the 
tasteful are also attended to, but it is with a view to 
the profit which it is intended to yield. We exhaust 
our genius in getting our goods done up in the most 


elegant style, or in having our advertising cards en- | 


graved in the most tasteful form, but only with a 
view to promoting the sale, or of making an impres- 
sion upon others. It is not for its own sake that 
we cultivate the beautiful. Under our prosaic 


hands everything turns into a pick-axe wherewith to 
dig gold.” f 

‘There is a deal of truth in what you say,” 
I answered, with a smile; ‘‘ but you err on the 
other side, 


Whatever may be the merit or excel- 
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lence of beauty, this much is certain, that money is 
indispensable to us so long as we are in this world, 
We cannot live upon mere beauty, nor can we live 
without bread, and we cannot get bread unless we 
pay for it. It is written; ‘Man shall not live by 
bread alone,’ and I agree with you that most people 
in this world ignore or neglect that truth. But, on 
the other hand, the channels through which the 
bread comes to us have grown so strait in the present 
state of society that an honest man has scarcely a 
moment’s time to think of anything save how he 
can best elbow his way through the crowd, to obtain 
the required morsel. Moreover, the connection be- 
tween money and the beautiful is closer than you seem 
to suppose. I firmly believe you yourself would enjoy 
much more of the beautiful and do a great many more 
beautiful things than has been the case hitherto, if 
you were in the receipt of more money. How is it, for 
instance, that you have no garden? I know you are 
fond of flowers, and a very good florist. If you had 
one I am certain you would present my wife with 
many a beautiful bouquet.” 
as** Why,” he said, **I cannot afford it, of course. But 
your logic, plausible as it sounds, appears to me to be 
rather dangerous as applied to the Christian character. 
If I am right, you would have me heap up as much 
money as I could, with scarcely any respect to the 
beautiful in the heaping of it up, that I might culti- 
vate the sense of it at a later period, that is, when I 
shall have become arich man. In other words, you 
would say: delay the refinement of your spirit till 
you have filled your pocket. A similar rule might be 
applied to the cultivation of our religious sense. But 
what would it lead usto? To the most abject service 
of Mammon, the more abject that it would excuse 
itself with the prospect of serving God at some future 
period. Well, I have no doubt that is the course 
most people have mapped out for themselves. They 
all intend to become religious some day, and 
thus hope to secure the heavenly treasures, but 
for the present they have no time to care for such 
things, their business requiring all their mind, 
heart, and soul in the pursuit after earthly riches.” 

‘*T am far from advocating such a separation of 
the spiritual and the secular,” I answered. ‘ But 
| you must admit that there is a difference between 
| the two which we should not neglect’ to observe. 
| The one at one time and the other at other times 
| requires a prominent placo in our thoughts and 
| arrangements. Our blessed Lord had no objection to 
| people changing money and selling doves, but He ob- 
jected to their doing these things in. the temple. In 
_ the same way I have no objection to your cultivating 
| your sense of the beautiful as much as you can, but 
what I object to is your exercising yourself to your 
"own loss in the art of caligraphy at a merchant’s 
| office, unless, of course, you have nothing better to 
| do. In my opinion you have this day wasted nearly 
| two hours of your time, which you might have used 
| for a better purpose.” 

‘¢ Perhaps you are right,” he said. ‘ But you 
| will also admit that no time is spent in vain which 
is spent in satisfying a man’s innate desire for the 
good or the beautiful. I feel actually unhappy at 
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the sight of anything in my work that is ugly and 
irregular. Perhaps I am too sensitive in this re- 
spect, but 1 cannot help it. I often see Rogers 
and Crawford, for instance, write addresses very 
indifferently. Well, I do the same sometimes. But 
while they send their letters to the post without 
thinking much about it, I look with displeasure 
at my scrawling, and if there is time for it, I tear 
off the envelope and write another. Now I be- 
lieve with you, that after all Rogers and Crawford 
are right. Indeed, I sometimes wish I could, like 
them, easily dismiss painful impressions from my 
mind. But the difficulty lies here, you see. Do 
what I may, I cannot dismiss them. It really 
haunts me sometimes, and not until I have made the 
thing right do I get peace. Now what is life to us 
so long as our minds are not at rest? It is all the 
same whether the cause of the disturbance be a trifle 
or a great thing; a disturbed mind does not feel 
happy. What may be a trifle to you may not be one 
to me. I remember hearing a story of an architect 
who could not listen to a sermon in the parish church 
till the shape of the railing of the pulpit-steps had 
been changed. Do what he might he could not keep 
his eyes away from it. It formed an ugly line 
in the fabric, and it was as though some invisible 


demon compelled him to look at it so that it drew his 


attention wholly from the sermon. It made him un- 
happy during service, and having got permission, he 
put up a new railing at his own cost. Now many 
members of the church may have called all this waste 
of time and money, because not one of them probably 
had ever been struck by the defect. But to the 
architect it was neither waste of time nor money, in- 
asmuch as it removed an object that disturbed his 
peace of mind.” 

We were both of us comparatively young men 
when we had this conversation, at least we were 
in the prime of life. 
standing of James’s state of mind. I could not but 
admire the nobility of principle which was the 
main cause of his difficulties, but I pitied his want 
of power to control its effect. ‘* You will always 
be a poor struggler in this world,” I thought. 
And time showed that I was quite correct. He never 
really rose above the position of an apprentice. 

But for all that, he might, through his honesty, good 
behaviour, and diligence, have risen considerably in 
the course of years, had he not so undervalued his 
own and overvalued other people’s capacities. His sense 
of honesty withheld him from aspiring after positions 
which he thought would be better occupied by some- 
body else. In fact, James knew how to help every- 
body but himself. 

** But tell me, James,” I said to him another 
day, ‘‘why you did not apply for that situation 
at Brown & Co.’s? 
year is exactly what you want. Or is it possible 
that you have dropped all thoughts of marrying Miss 
Jones ?” 

**T have not,” he answered, blushing a little ; 
“but I knew that Hemmington was very anxious to 
get the place, and I think he is fur fitter for it than 
Tam.” 


It led me to a complete under- | 


Two hundred and fifty a | 





“Well, I will not say that he is not fit for it, 
but he is younger than you, and with the recom- 
mendation of our firm I think you would have been 
sure of it.” 

‘* Very true, but Hemmington is married, you know, 
and has to support a wife and four children, and that 
is hard work for a man who has only a hundred and 
fifty a year. So I advised him to make application 
as quick as possible, and I spoke about him to Mr. 
Lorimore, who is Brown’s partner and a native of 
the same town as me. We were schoolfellows, and 
we often have a chat about old times when we 
have to wait for the train. I said to him: ‘ Now, 
Mr. Lorimore, if you want to do a good thing, give 
the place to Mr. Hemmington.’ And I am glad 
he got the place, he will soon be out of his 
difficulties, I expect.” 

‘*But why did you not speak for yourself ?” 
I asked. 

‘Oh no,” he answered, in a soft voice, “I could 
not push myself forward while I knew that somebody 
else, who was more fit for the place than I am, was in 
greater need of it.” 
| ‘If you go on in that way I suspect Miss Jones 

will never become your wife,” I remarked, in a tone 
| of slight rebuke. 

** Nor would she if I had got the situation in 
| Brown’s,”’ he answered. ‘‘ She quite agrees with me 
| that we ought not to marry until Providence places me 
| in a suitable situation.” 

| ‘¢ But if Mr. Lorimore had appointed you, would it 
| not have been providential?” I asked. 

| It would have been my own doing,” he answered. 
'**God might have permitted it, as He permits 
| many things which are wrong, but we could never 
| have expected his blessing upon it.” 

| Here was another point on which I often had a 
little controversy with James. Strange to say, he 
fully believed that God worked through means, 
| and he even believed that God had sometimes used 
him as a means for the good of others. But he 
could not believe that God would use him for his own 
benefit. He never tried to obtain a situation, but 
always waited, expecting one to come without any 
sort of interference on his part. He said he left 
it entirely in the hand of the Lord, He could not 
even pray for a better situation, because he said he 
did not know whether it would be good for him to 
| get such. 

‘But do you not wish to get a higher salary?” 
I would ask, impaiiently. 

‘¢ Well, as far as my natural inclination goes, of 
course I do wish it,” he would answer ; ‘‘ but our 
| natural aspirations are from below, and may be in 
opposition to the Spirit of God and our true welfare, 
So I suppress my wish till it shall please God to show 
me that I may safely wish it.” 

“¢ James,” I would say, ‘* you are not like unto 
a child in this matter. You reason like a philo- 
'sopher. A child cheerfully walks up to his father 

and just tells him what he wants, without reasoning 
| whether or not it is a good thing. Of course the 
| child believes that it is a good thing, else it would 
not wish it. And in this belief it asks its father 
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fervently, and if its father should delay answering, it | and equally rare weaknesses. Of the former we got 


asks again and again. 
desired object, seeing the eagerness with which his 
child desires it. It is that child-like spirit which the 
Apostle recommentis to us when he says: ‘ In every 


| 


thing by prayer and supplication, with thanksgiving, | 
' below, could he have only put his feelings under the 


let your requests be made known unto God.’ Mark, 
in every thing, the Apostle says, nor does he add: 
‘Save in the event of your wishing to improve your 
earthly circumstances.’ ” 

In this way I often spoke to James, but I never 
succeeded in getting him to change his mind. 
His character was a strange mixture of rare virtues 


At length the father gives the | the benefit, while he himself bore the burden of the 


latter. That burden is taken off his shoulders now, 
and he enjoys the happiness of a world for which he 
is more suited than he was for the one he has left, 
Still he might have been a little happier even here 


guidance of an understanding enlightened by God’s 
word. And now his place is empty, and when I turn 
my eyes towards yonder corner, I see the grey head 
and the kind, honest face no more. But we shall all 
remomber them long, 

ANDREW WHITGIFT. 





HOW TO GET RID OF AN ENEMY. 


ADDRESSED TO WORKING MEN BY A DOCTOR'S WIFE. 


I. 


THE DOCTOR’S WELCOME HOME—SLOW POISONING—35( 
DEATHS— ALL PREVENTIBLE—JAIL FEVER— LODGING- 


{ 


HOUSES, WHAT THEY WERE AND WHAT THEY ARE— | 


CROWDED HOMES, WHOSE FAULT IS If !—A VISIT 
THE FEVER HOSPITAL. 


TO | 


Ir was a cold, cheerless evening in March, the east | 


wind drove mingled sleet and smoke against the 
dingy window-panes of H—— Street, in a low-lying 


district of east London, and whistled amongst the | 
chimney-pots, like the desolate moanings at an Irish | 


funeral. 


| ag obnoxious tuo public security. 


But however cheerless it might be without, all was | 


bright in the little sitting-room at No. 10; the red 
curtains were drawn, a bright fire burned on the 
hearth, the hissing tea-urn and well ordered table 
invited to the most refreshing of all English meals. 
A little group of merry, healthy children were singing 
with their mother, to while away the time till papa’s 
return. They had not long to wait; the well-known 
click of his latch-key, the creak of the door of a 
certain cupboard where Dr, M. hung his coat, which 
was invariably changed before he returned from in- 
fectious cases to his little family, were the signal for 


vivid contrast to the heartrending scenes he had just 


1.000 | witnessed. 


“It is intolerable,” at last he broke out, with 
more warmth than was his wont, ‘‘ that in our nine- 
teenth century, enlightened statesmen should tolerate 
and iguore, and that intellizent, able-bodiel workmen 
should submit to, uay, even lend a hand to briug 
about, such things as I have seen to-day. When 
Pritchard poisoned his wife and mother-in-law by slow 
doses, with scientific accuracy, everybody ‘cried out, 
‘how shocking !’ and he was justly condemned to die 
Yet, would you be- 
lieve it? poisoning by slow doses, with scientific ac- 
cwacy, is carried on wholesale in our very midst ; and 
some men fold their hands and lament it, a few lead 
a feeble help to stop the mischief, aud the poor vic- 
tims, as if blindfolded or infatuated, are their own 
executioners.” 

Mrs. M. looked incredulous. 

‘IT can prove it to you, dear. It appears by the 
Registrar-General’s report that during the last twenty 
years three hundred and fifty thousand souls have been 


| destroyed by continued fevers in England aud Wales, 


the loving welcome which always awaited him. Each | 
had some little office of love to perform ; but it was | 
the privilege of little Mary, the youngest, to sit on | 


his knee and claim papa’s first kiss. 


Dr. M. was one of those joyous beings who seem to | 


have a perpetual spring of gladness within, he had 
always a merry joke or funny story for his children ; 
and his patients said his visits were like sunshine. 
Well for him it was so; for a doctor has such a daily 
weight of care and responsibility, and sees so much of 
sorrow and pain, he would soon be worn out if he did 
not know how to forget them for a while. 

Yet this particular night, even the prattle of his 
little Mary, and the many nameless comforts by which 
his wife knew how to rest him, failed to drive away 
the heavy cloud of care. He had been spending hour 
after hour in visiting the homes of the poor—the fever 
haunts, as they are too truly called,—and the very 
comforts of his home seemed to reproach him by their 








about 2,000 have died from this cause alone in Lon- 
don annually. Of course, many more have been at- 
tacked by the fever than have actually perished by 
it ; the 350,000 deaths may represent 5,500,000 
cases of fever in England and Wales during the last 
twenty years. Now picture to yourself all the suiier- 
ing and distress and anxiety which one such- illness 
entails on the patient and on his family, and then 
remember that all this is preventibie,” 

** How preventible ?” 

“It arises from known and remediable causes. 
Some 200 years ago ague raged in England, many 
died of it, the wealthy as well as the poor; but now, 
owing to the drainage and cultivation of the soil all 
over England, ague, except in a few rare cases, has 
vanished. A few years ago typhus fever, under the 
name of jail fever, was most prevalent and fatal in 
our prisons, and was evel communicated to the jwiges, 
jury, and gentlemen of the court, of whom many died, 
at what were long remembered as the Black Assizes. 
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This fever was entirely owing to dirt and overcrowd- 
ing. The air was so foul in the prisons that after 
Howard visited them he could not bear the smell of 
his own clothes in a postchaise, but was obliged to 
‘ride on horse-back ; and the leaves of his note-book 
were so tainted, he had to bake it before the fire be- 
fore he could use it. Owing to his labours, cleanli- 
ness and sufficient ventilation have been insisted on 
in prisons ; and I believe since then no case of typhus 
fever has been known to originate in gaol. Quite 
recently our common lodging-houses were nests of 
fever, until at length the nuisance became so great 
that in 1851 the Common Lodging-house Act was 
passed, requiring all keepers of common lodgings to 
register their houses, which were then subjected to 
visits of inspection from officers who could enforce 
certain regulations.” 

“Such as?” 

‘‘ That the windows in every room must be able to 
be opened ; that floors, and stairs, and bedding must 
be clean, walls and ceilings limewashed, holes for ven- 
tilation opened where there is no open fire-place ; that 
the number of lodgers must be restricted in proportion 
to the size of the room, and that any cases of infec- 
tious disease must be at once removed. The medical 
officers’ reports of such houses are now quite satis 
factory. I will read you one as a sample ; it is from 
St George’s, Southwark :—‘ There is now, and for 
some time has been, but little sickness in these houses. 
I was parish surgeon for seventeen years before my 
appointment to my present office, and I can therefore 
speak personally to this fact. Then the worst cases of 
fever occurred in the common lodging-houses, and a 
very large proportion, and by far the worst part, of the 
duty of the parish surgeon was the visiting of the sick 
in these houses. Now very few cases of fever or any 
other disease occur, and by cleanliness and prompt 
Temoval in case of attack, the spread of disease 
amongst a class so likely to take it is prevented. I 
think it is almost impossible to over-rate the good that 
has resulted from the operation of the Act. It would 
be most desirable if the same benefits—such as limi- 
tation of the number of inmates, compulsory cleaning, 
&c., could be extended to a class of houses very nu- 
merous in St. George’s, Southwark, which are underlet 
to families not coming under the operation of the Lodg- 
ing house Act. Such houses are at present greatly | 
overcrowded, filthy, abounding in bad arrangements, 
and the haunts of the worst and most infectious | 
diseases.” 

‘** Some idea of these private dwelling-houses of the 
poor was given in a letter* from Dr. Jeaffreson, late 
Medical Officer to the London Fever Hospital, after 
his extensive house-to-house visitation in the worst 
quarters of London. He found acres of London 
covered by small four-roomed tenements, with wet 
walls, sodden ficors, loose ceilings, and roots not 
water-tight ; two rooms on the ground-toor and two 
above, which, with few exceptions, cover four families, 
and from twelve to twenty persons. The rent of each 
Toom is from 2s. to 4s, a week. The largest room of the | 
house will barely give 250 cubic feet of air to each of | 











* Times, January 1, 1863. | 


five inmates, while sometimes ten persons crowd into 
the same space, which is often used as workshop as 
well as dwelling room. He found also miserable two 
or three-roomed dwellings placed back to back, with- 
out any back-yards, any staircase window, or any 
means of thorough veutilation, so that the upper two 
or three rooms received the foul air from the lower. 
He found an invariable connection between these dirty 
overcrowded dwellings and the outbreak of typhus. 
The inhabitants of the upper rooms often imbibe 
typhus from an atmosphere which was not quite impure 
enough to give fever to those on the lower floor, for 
the foul, heated air ascends. In such cases it was 
generally the ‘party up-stairs’ who first had the 
fever, and from whom the poison spread over the 
house. In one room the whole of a large family had 
had typhus. Numerous instances came to my know- 
ledge in typhus-infecte! houses, of family succeeding 
family, each succumbing in succession till for a time 
the house was shut up and limewhited, then the 
fever ceased and has not returned, thoagh the 
house has been inhabited since by the same class of 
poor. In one street there were within a short time 
more than one hundred cases of typhus. Three 
fathers of families lay dead at one time, leaving help- 
less orphans.” 

Dr. M.’s voice faltered, and he gave a vigorous 
poke to the fire to hide his emotion, for it was 
only an hour since the sobs of the widows and 
hungry wail of orphans, such as these, had wrung his 
heart. 

** Whose fault is it, and how can it be helped?” 
asked his wife. 

** Partly the landlord’s, who will wring a profit out of 
those wretched tenements ; partly those bills for whole- 
sale ejectment which allow railway companiesto raze the 
dwellings of the pour by thousands, crowding them up 
into iniquitously small quarters. These things, my wife, 
we cannot help, except by prayer to Him who turus 
the hearts of all men as He will ; and by thoroughly 
exposiug to public kuowledge such facts as are either 
unknown or wilfully iguored. Government is now 
bestirring itself about the dwellings of the poor ; an 
Act is now to be brought forward for their improve- 
ment ; and others, beside the generous Mr. Peabody, 
will assist, But it is not all the fault of the rich, the 
poor themselves are greatly to blame. Many ot them 
seem to have an innate love of dirt ; [have known them 
urge waut of water as an excuse for the filthy state of 
their rooms, clothes, and persons, when I knew for 
certain that they could have access to an excellent 
supply of water close by. Some of the Irish will not 
trouble themselves to cross the streets to procure it. 
The Marylebone Associxtion for Improving the Dwell- 
ings of the Poor, at a heavy cost, fitted up the houses 
they let with plate-racks, shelves, cu, boards, and a 
variety of natty little contrivances for comfort and 
cleanliness, but very shortly after these were broken 
up and burnt for firewood.by the dishonest tenants ; 
some tenants contrived to elude the payment 
even of a reasonavle hire, by continually shifting 
about from place to place, and of course don’t care 
to clean up as they go, All these things are very 
discouraging.” 
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‘¢ Well, dear, I don’t see how they can be clean in 
such wretched rooms.” 

‘€ Some do contrive it, however. A City missionary, 
who has been visiting in London for eighteen years, 
told me the other day that he knew some few families, 
where the thrifty mother contrived to keep her single 
room a very pattern of cleanliness and neatness, the 
children well washed, the clothes clean and tidy, the 


floor scrubbed, the windows bright, and a few plants | 
thriving on the window-sill. It is like a little paradise | 


when you turn into such a room from the filthy com- 
mon stair, which seems to be hopelessly abandoned to 
dirt by common consent.” 

‘“‘Oh! Henry, how can we help the poor to become 
clean ?” 

‘*T believe much may be done by teaching them. 
I am sure much of their dirt and neglect arises from 
sheer ignorance of its fatal effects. Why, even our 
own children need careful and painstaking teaching 
before they can be made to wash themselves properly. 
Ts it not so, Master Freddy ?” and the father glanced 
at a rosy heedless boy of nine years old, who was 
sometimes remanded from the dinner-table for 
eating with unwashed hands. ‘‘I should like to 
take some of our working men and their wives 
where I went yesterday; one glance through the 
glass doors would do more to make them afraid of 
inviting typhus to their homes than all the homilies 
in the world.” 

‘* Where did you go? What did you see?” 

‘¢ What I fancy few people care to see, dear. Not 
many people ask the secretary for permission to see 


the wards of the London Fever Hospital. Fancy | 


yourself, however, admitted; the secretary comes 
forward, and a sort of shudder thrills through you in- 
voluntarily as he asks, somewhat anxiously, ‘ You are 
not afraid?’ You muster courage to answer ‘ No,’ 
and enter a long ward, very like a ward in an ordinary 
hospital, with ranges of beds all along and in the 
centre, and all the beds occupied ; but, what is quite 
different from a common hospital, and what strikes a 
very chill upon the soul, is the perfect stillness and 
desolation which reigns; no cager relatives press 
around the sick bed ; in such a tainted atmosphere it 
would be sinful to allow visitors, except in special 
cases, The thirty or forty occupants of the beds lay 
as in the solemn quietude of the grave; not a move- 
ment, not a sound. Had the ward been a vault, each 
bed a coffin, each man a corpse, a more absolute 
grave-like silence could not have prevailed. But, in- 
deed, death is too. often present there, and a nurse, 
even as we entered, coming forward from the middle 
of the ward, quietly told the doctor that one patient 
was in the act of death. 

*‘ Notwithstanding the perfect system of ventilation, 
such is the power of the contagion that the doctor 
who accompanied me said, ‘Every doctor and nurse 
who does duty here takes the fever,’ and many die ; 
the general per-centage of deaths amongst the cases of 
fever is twenty per cent., or oneinevery five. Though 
so dreary-looking a place, the applications for admit- 
tance are most urgent; in 1864 there were 3,610 
patients admitted ; at the present time the demands 
upon the institution are more urgent than ever— 


| 
fifteen to twenty-five casesaday.* It is a melancholy 


reflection that all these are suffering from a fever 
which could be, and ought to be, driven from our 
midst, but which the indifference of the upper, and 
| the ignorance of the lower classes,+ conspire to per- 
petuate amongst us.” 

‘TI should be sorry our poor neighbours gained their 
knowledge and dread of typhus by a visit to the 
Fever Hospital, but could you not explain its causes, 
means of prevention, and what to do in its actual 
presence, so clearly, that even the poorest and most 
ignorant could understand, and be warned, and con- 
tribute their efforts to avoid so great a danger? If 
you will explain it to me I will try to write it down 
very simply, and make it as widely known as I 
| can.” 
| The doctor approved ; a few choice volumes were 
| laid on the table, to which he made frequent reference, 

but which his wife confessed she would have been 
| unable to understand without his help. The result 
| of their conversation we now give to our readers, 


II. 


TYPHUS SPRINGS UP BY ITSELF—HOW TO PRODUCE IT— 
OVERCROWDING—WANT OF VENTILATION—DIRT, 


WE may distinguish all continued fever as one of 
the four following kinds, each of which depends on 
different causes :— 


CLASS OF FEVER. CAUSE. 


. From exposure to sun, fatigue, 
| 1. Simple fever. { surfeit, &c, Not contagious. 
| 2. Relapsing fever. Famine. 

Concentrated exhalations from 
. { squalid human beings. 
Poisons contained in sewers and 


4, Typhoid fever. } putrid water, dc. 


The three last are contagious ; famine fever and 
typhus are generally epidemic, coming amongst us 
occasionally and spreading rapidly and widely as a 
terrible visitation ; typhoid fever is less contagious, 
but may be viewed as endemic, or constantly resident 
amongst us. We shall not now speak either of simple 
or famine fever, for which the poor have not them- 
selves so often to thank, but confine ourselves to those 
which we believe are. preventible, stating their causes 
and the remedies for them. 


TypHus Fever. 
Typhus fever arises from a specific poison,t which 





* «The Working Man—a Weekly Record,” Feb. 10, 1866. 

t ‘‘ The woman has no glimpse of domestic duties, knows nothing of 
cooking or sewing, and cannot make home comfortable. She knows 
nothing of those physiological conditions necessary to the kealthy sus- 
tenance and rearing of children. She will, from no lack of a mother's 
love, but from sheer ignorance, take her child into houses where 
fever rages, and justify it on the plea that if her child is to get it, 
nothing will prevent it. She will dose it with poisonous quack 
medicines, ‘ quietness,’ and the most absurd prescriptions ; and the 
indifference to vaccination (were its observance not backed by law) 
is another illustration of the same dense and general ignorance.”— 
Hole’s Homes of Working Classes. 

t It has been ingeniously argued that typhus poison is some com- 

und of ammonia; the exhalations from the skin and lungs are 

argely impregnated with ammonia. The surface of the body emits 
so strong a smell of ammonia that nurses will detect a case of typhus 
by this alone. Where the smell is strongest, the contagion is the 


greatest. 
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is breathed into the lungs, absorbed by the blood, and 
produces most injurious, and often fatal, consequences ; 


just as arsenic or strychnine produce their own in- 


variable effects, more or less deadly according to the 


amount swallowed and the strength which the victim | 


has to resist them. This poison may either be gene- 
rated or communicated ; in simpler words, typhus may 
either be bred and grow up by itself, or it may spread 
by contagion. When typhus springs up by itself its 
causes (as ably proved by Dr. Murchison *) are :—1. 
Overcrowding ; 2. Want of ventilation ; 3. Dirt. 

1, The following facts prove that overcrowding alone, 
without exposure to contagion, is sufficient to give rise 
to typhus. We quote from a well-known medical 
authority :— 

‘‘Typhus patients have often been admitted into 
the London Fever Hospital, who stated that there 
had been no previous cases of illness at their homes, 
who denied having been exposed to any contagion, 


and who could attribute their disease to no other | 


cause than to having been one of eight, ten, or even 
seventeen adults, who had slept for many weeks in 
one small room of a house situated in a narrow court. 

‘*In 1781 Dr. J. Heysham traced the origin of an 
outbreak of typhus at Carlisle to a house inhabited 
by half-a-dozen poor families. In order to reduce the 


window-tax every window that even poverty could | 


dispense with was built up, and all sources of ventila- 
tion were thus removed. The smell in this house was 
overpowering, and offensive to an unbearable extent. 
There was no evidence that the fever was imported 
into this house, but it was propagated from it to other 
parts of the town, and fifty-two of the inhabitants 
died of it.” 

In March 1859 seven cases of typhus were ad- 
mitted into the fever hospital from one house, though 
typhus was so little prevalent at that time that for 
nearly a year previously only two cases had been ad- 
mitted into the hospital. It was important to learn 
how this fever arose, and a careful visit of inspection 
was paid to the house, No. 10, Meridian Place, Ber- 


mondsey. The court in which the house stood was | 


found paved and open at both ends ; the drainage was 
satisfactory ; about a year before, all the cesspools had 
been emptied and filled up, the drains trapped and 
water let on. The closet at No. 10 was suitably 
furnished and trapped, as was also the sink ; the fever 
did not result from putrid emanations from drains. 

It did arise from overcrowding, want of ventilation, 
and dirt. There were two rooms on each floor, 
in each a door, window, and fire-place ; but all the 
rooms were little better than closets ; on the ground 
floor the front room was 8 feet 9 inches long by 8} 


feet broad, and only 8 feet high ; the back room 84 | 


feet long by 8 broad. 

These two tiny rooms were occupied by a mother 
and her six children, each of whom had only 163 
cubic feet of air, the windows in all the rooms could 
be opened, but throughout the winter and up to the 
outbreak of fever they had always been kept shut. Thus 
there had been no means of ventilation. Dr. Challice 
described the rooms as having the peculiar animal 





* “Treatise on Continued Fevers.” Dr. Murchison. 1862. 
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odour always noticed ‘‘in cases of over-crowding.” 

The habits of the family were filthy in the extreme. 
| The parish inspector found the rooms alive with ver- 
min, and the nurses in the Fever Hospital declared 
they had scarcely ever known patients admitted in 
such a filthy condition. The mother and five of the 
children took the fever within a few days of each 
other, and the grandmother, who came shortly after 
to nurse them, caught it and died. A man and his 
wife resided on the upper floor, the man took the fever 
and died. 

A family of eight (father and mother and six 
children) resided in two rooms, No. 5, Henry Passage, 
St. Pancras ; the rooms were small, and through the 
winter the windows had seldom been opened. No 
| source of contagion could be traced, the first cases 

arose there, but it did not stop there. Shortly after 
| cases appeared in the next house. One of the mother’s 
| sisters came from an adjoining street to attend upon her 
—she caught the fever, as did also her husband and 
child, and all three died. A third sister came to 
| nurse this last one from another street in the neigh- 
| bourhood ; she was taken ill shortly after with fever, 
/as were also her husband and child. The husband 
| died. Was not this a melancholy instance of the 
| misery which follows neglect of needful precautions ? 

Our breathing alone spoils the air, and renders it 
unwholesome unless renewed ; but the evil of over- 
crowding arises not only from the breath but from the 
| skin, See the quaint words of William Grant, quoted 
by Dr. Murchison :—‘‘ If any person will take the 
trouble to stand in the sun and look at his own shadow 
on a white plastered wall, he will easily perceive that 
his whole body is a smoking dung-hill, with a vapour 
exhaling from every part of it, This vapour is subtle, 
| acrid, and offensive to the smell ; if retained in the 
| body it becomes morbid ; if re-absorbed, highly dele- 
| terious. If a number of persons, therefore, are long 

confined in any e¢lose place, not properly ventilated, so 
as to inspire and swallow with their spittle the vapours 
of each other, they must soon feel its bad effects. 
Bad provisions and gloomy thoughts will add to their 
misery, and soon breed the seeds of a pestilential fever, 
dangerous not only to themselves, but also to every 
_ person who visits them, or even communicates with 
them at second hand. Hence it is so frequently bred 
in gaols, hospitals, ships, camps, and besieged towns. A 
| seed once produced is easily spread by contagion.” 

2. The evils of over-crowding may, however, be 
greatly counteracted by plenty of fresh air, so that if 
you wish to breed typhus you must add want of ven- 

tilation. This was observed in the French army in 
the Crimea. 

‘¢ There is no typhus in summer, then the soldiers 
live in the open air, and leave their barracks and tents 
| open. With severe weather typhus is developed twice 
running, and twice running is dispersed by the return 
of hot weather, which allows free ventilation of the 
dwellings, and life in the open air.”* The frequent 
increase of typhus in the latter half of the winter pro- 
bably does not arise from mere cold, but from the 
prolonged over-crowding and defective ventilation of 





* Jacquot, quoted by Murchison, p, 66. 
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the houses during the cold weather. The people will 
not open even a crack of their windows to get air, but 
huddle together for warmth. 

Hear how the same French doctor speaks of the 
epidemic of typhus in the Crimea in 1856, and bear 
in mind that the English army, who were then pro- | 
vided with large and airy huts, were then almost en- 
tirely free from fever :— 

‘¢ After a prolonged stay in the mud of the trenches, 
after the sentry duties, after their labours, their 
marches over broken-up fields, after having been 
wetted by rain and snow, the soldiers, shivering with 
cold and often lacking even a change of clothes, 
huddled up under the tents and huts, lighted, if 
they could a small fire, and closed hermetically every 
opening with a persistency and determination against 
which the most urgent advice and severe measures 
were futile. The extreme dirtiness of the men, their 
fetid breath, the fumes of tobacco, the evaporation of 
the water with which their clothes were soaking, all 
combined to make these mean and tiny lodgings abso- 
lutely pestilential. Within is typhus ; without, the 
frost is severe enough to freeze off their feet. Danger 
is everywhere, but the worst is within.” 

The medical inspector of the French army, M. 
Baudens, declared, ‘‘ The causes of typhus are so far 
known that we can create or check at will the typhus 
influence.” These causes were the concentration and 
accumulation occasioned by the severity of the winter. 
The soldiers were fatally poisoned by organic miasma. 
Jacquot observes: “‘ There need be no dispute about 
the causes of typhus ; the facts are clear, and speak 
for themselves. Spontaneous typhus is due to human 
miasma exhaled in the midst of overcrowding, &c. 
You may give birth to typhus at will.” 

3. The injurious influences of overcrowding and 
want of ventilation are much increased by dirt ; 
personal uncleanliness, and dirty clothes long worn 
upon the person, immensely aggravate the danger. 
Every one is aware of the unpleasant musty smell 
which garments long worn contract after they have 
been put by for a time unwashed, particularly if they | 
are not often exposed to the air. The lower classes | 
of Irish, who are not remarkable for cleanliness, are | 
those who suffer most from typhus. Frequently to 
wash the skin, to keep the dwelling clean, and have 
well-washed clothes changed sufliciently often, is a 
great safeguard. 

Let us, then, now turn from the causes of fever to 
those means of prevention which might keep it far from 
our midst, and let us bear in mind the actual circum- 
stances of those for whom we write, and not recom- 
mend impossibilities, 


Til. 


MEANS OF PREVENTING TYPHUS—SPACE—WHAT TO DO 
WHEN NEIGHBOURS OVERCROWD—AIR—CLEANLINESS 

IN ROOMS, ETC.—PUBLIC BATHS AND WASH-HOUSES. 
1st. See that, however poor and ill-appointed your 
room is, you have at least sufficient space to breathe in ; 
every person ought to be allowed at least 500 cubic feet 
of space in thercom, A room 10 feet long by 10 feet 
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| warmth to health. 


broad and 10 feet high is only suitable for two people. | 
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| ‘The air in such a room ought to be thoroughly changed 


at least. once a day. Better give a shilling a week 
more for rent, even if you must eat and drink a 
shilling a week less. You breathe all day long, you 
only eat now and then. 

But suppose the case of a poor family who do not 
overcrowd their own room, but whose neighbour’s over- 


| crowded room is cultivating the seeds of fever which 


would assuredly spread to them; does the law offer 
no redress? Yes, toa certain extent it does. Take, 
for instance, the matter of a man taking in lodgers 
without a license, A man who knows that his neigh- 
bour is overcrowding his room, and thus rendering its 
atmosphere pestilential to all inhabiting the same 
house, has only to go to the clerk of the vestry and 
state his complaint, giving the name of the street 
and the number of the house; the clerk will send 
an inspector, who will at once redress the grievance, 
or in case of opposition will report to the vestry. The 
vestry will then empower the inspector to summon 
the offending party before a magistrate. 

Fear of making evemies should not deter even a 
poor man from complaining of what he knows to be 
absolutely injurious and poisonous, affecting as it does 
the health not only of his own children but of the 
whole neighbourhood. 

The working classes themselves, and those who visit 
them, should know what steps to take when the 
grievance lies against the landlord, who will not incur 
the expense of remedying or removing a nuisance. The 
sufferer from the landlord’s remissness must apply to 
the local board of health at the vestry. The board 
will send an inspector, who after verifying the com- 
plaint, will serve a notice upon the landlord for the 
removal of the nuisance. Should he prove refractory 
the board can send workmen in to remedy the evil at 
the landlord’s expense. Every poor man ought to be 
furnished with this needful information, and should 
know where to find the vestry-room. 


2nd. Ventilation. 


Important as it is to secure space, ventilation is still 
more important. ‘‘Two hundred and fifty cubic feet 
of space where fresh air can pass freely through a 
room, is more valuable than one thousand feet where 
it cannot. The labouring man who, in his desire to 
keep warm, shuts up every crack in door, window, 
and chimney, suffers as much from his ignorance as 
he does from the smallness of his room, What must 
the atmosphere be where there is not half the breath- 
ing space required, and every precau-tion is taken 
to prevent the air from being regularly hanged.” * 

It has been proved by experience that it is not 
sufficient to have means of occasional ventilation ; in 
cold weather, when scanty earnings do not allowa 


| labouring man’s wife the cheer of a really good fire, 


and the handful of coals only half warms her little 
room, she will not open her window, she prefers 
There should then be an open 
chimney in every room, and in all small rooms a ven- 
tilator communicating with the outer air ; it is little 
good to have the ventilator in the door, the close air 





* Hule’s “ The Homes of the Working Class,” p. 11. 
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from the narrow passages is hardly better than that in 


the room itself. If it is impossible to obtain a ven- 
tilator, the room should be thrown open at least 
twice a day, doors and windows set wide open, the 
mother and children might wrap up meanwhile as 
if going out, and a shawl be thrown over the baby’s 
cradle. If this were done every morning and even- 
ing we should not hear of the poor men requiring a 


freshener at the public-house before they begin work | 


in the morning. 

Mr. Weylland, a well-known City missionary, 
whose duty it was to visit the public-houses at night, 
was accustomed in the morning to see gangs of work- 
men, about fifteen or twenty in number, crowding to 
the public-houses for what they called a freshener, 
which consisted of gin and milk. 

*¢ Why do you take this?” he asked ; ‘it is a bad 
breakfast.” 

* Oh, it isn’t a breakfast, but we must have it the 
first thing, we feel so queer and tired when we wake 
up in the morning.” 

*¢ Where do your live ?” 

“Tn Paradise Street, Conway Court.” 

This place was well-known to the missionary for its 
over-crowded rooms and stifling air; no wonder that 
when they rose in the morning they felt weary and 
flagging. * 

Only try the experiment of opening your windows 
more, you will certainly be satisfied with the result. 
It was tried at Kensington by one poor woman, and 
answered so well that all the other families in the row 
where she lived followed her example. 

The window should be open at the top: if kept 
constantly open, this will make less draught and will 
purify the air more effectually, for the impure air 
breathed out, being heated, is lighter, and always 
floats to the top of the room. Some people are 
dreadfully afraid of night air, this is a mistaken 
fancy. Miss Nightingale, who is an excellent 
authority on such things, declares that night air is 
the purest and the best. But as, in a small room, 
the bed often stands close to the window, and our 
weather is very uncertain, we do not recommend the 
practice some people have of sleeping habitually with 
their windows open. 


8rd. Cleanliness in the room, the bedding, the clothes, 
and the person, 


Some people are very fond of stuffing up their 
rooms with old bits of carpet, these only collect the 
dirt and dust, and grow fusty—one little bit before 
the fire is all-sufficient. To sweep a room is a very 
ineffectual way of cleaning it, the dust is only dis- 
turbed, not removed, it will settle again on every- 
thing. The boards should be rubbed with a damp 
flannel at least twice a week. 

The bedding ought to be thrown open and exposed 
to the air on rising, and left some time before it is 
covered up again; this is doubly needful in those 
press bedsteads which fold up during the day. 

The clothes should, if possible, be changed at night ; 
it is a bad plan for a man to wear the same shirt 





* See “ Lending a Hand ; or, Difficulties in the Workinan’s Life.” 
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night and day. It is not more expensive to change, 
and it is much more healthy, as the perspiration is not 
retained in the clothing in the same way. 

Fortunately the small stock of clothes possessed by 
the members of a working man’s family make it 
necessary to wash every week; we say, fortunately, 
for nothing is more unhealthy and disagreeable than 
bundles of dirty clothes stuffed away in holes and 
corners ; when left awhile they positively grow dirtier. 
But this weekly washing, what a worry and burden it 
is! The little room filled with steam, the wet things 
dabbling about, hung up either in the room, where 
they are a discomfort to all, or upon poles stuck out 
of the window, where the smuts make them nearly as 
Many a man has been 
driven from his home to the tap-room by the dis- 
comforts of washing day ; when, by lack of diligence 
and early rising, the wife has not contrived to clear 
up before his return. Besides, in large towns home- 
washing costs twice as much as is necessary in labour, 
soap, and fuel. 

To retrie¥e these great difficulties, an Act of Par- 
liament was passed which gives power to town 
councils and parish vestries to borrow money for the 
erection of public baths and wash-houses at interest on 
the security of the rates. The charges for the conve- 
niences thus afforded are fixed by the Act as follow :— 


CHARGES FOR THE BaTHs, WASH-HOUSES, AND OPEN 
BATHING- PLACES. 
1. Baths for the Labouring Classes, 

Every bath to be supplied with clean water for 
every person bathing alone, or for several children 
bathing together, and in either case one clean towel 
for every bather. 

For one person above eight years old :— 

Cold bath or cold shower-bath, any sum not 


above . . : . > - Id. 
Warm bath or warm shower bath or vapour bath, 
any sum not above. : é 5 leniid, 


For several children not above eight years old, 
not exceeding four in number bathing together :— 
Cold bath or shower bath . « 2d. 
Warm bath or shower bath . pr ordee 


2. Baths of any higher class— 
Such charges as the managers think fit, but not to 
exceed three times the charges mentioned for the 
several kinds of baths mentioned for the labouring 
classes. 
3. Wash-houses for the Labouring Classes. 

Every wash-kouse to be supplied with conveniences 
for washing and drying clothes and other articles. 

For the use by one person of one washing-tub or 
trough, and of a copper or boiler if any, or where one 
of the washing-tubs shall be used as a copper or 
boiler, for the use of one pair ot washing-tubs or 
troughs, and for the use of the conveniences for 
drying :— 

For one hour only in any one day . Pare 8 

For two hours together in any one day . dd. 

Any time over the hour or two hours, if not 
exceeding five minutes, not to be reckoneil. 
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Open Bathing-places. 
When several persons bathe in the same water, for 
one person, one half-penny. 


The first establishment opened under this Act was 
at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. The results have been 
recently stated, as to the baths and wash-houses :— 

‘¢They are at the present time, so far as the work- 
ing expenses go, self-supporting. The baths are 
beyond doubt a great boon to the parishioners ; al- 
though scarcely so much appreciated by the poorer 
classes as they should be, the largest income being 
derived from first-class baths, a class for whom the 
baths were not at first intended. The laundry portion, 
which is always full, is much appreciated by the poor 
women who use it.” 

‘* Parochial baths and wash-houses have also been 
established in St. Marylebone, St. Margaret and St. 
John, St. James, Westminster, All Saints, Poplar, 
St. Giles and Bloomsbury, Goulston Square, White- 
chapel, Lambeth,” dc. ‘ 

The following table, drawn from the report of the 
St. Giles and Bloomsbury baths and wash-houses, 
shows how increasingly useful this institution has 
proved to be :— 





NUMBER OF BATHERS AND WASHERS. 





SEconD C.ass. 





First Cxiass. | 





Private.| Swimming. 'Private. | swimming. fweniates, Wash. 


20,807 | 10,019 | 28,453 | 
82,975 | 23,004 | 38,984 | 
| 

The St. Marylebone public baths and wash-houses | 
are in Marylebone Road, opposite Lisson Grove. The | 
wash-houses are open throughout the year from eight | 
o'clock in the morning till eight o’clock at night. | 
Each person is furnished with separate washing and | 
drying rooms, the use of tables, irons, and ironing | 
blankets, at the charge of three half-pence an hour. 

The following remarks, read by Mr. W. Harris to 
the Association for the Promotion of Social Science, 
are so much to the purpose that we cannot refrain 
from transcribing them here :— 

** It is hardly possible to suppose that even one of 
the two to five hundred working men who bathe be- 
tween the hours of six and nine a.m. on a Sunday 
morning at each gf these establishments will turn 
from the bath to the gin-shop. To see men come in 
dirty from their work, with bundles under their arms, 
and then leave the bath with clean linen and clean 
persons, and to hear their frequent commendations of 
the comfort and invigoration they derive from it, 
must satisfy every one that such men are less likely to 
spend their weekly wages in a public-house, than if 
they had remained without their bath, with dirty 
clothes and dirty persons. If it be admitted that the 
cleanliness of our streets, alleys, and courts, and the 
frequent whitewashing of houses, aid in warding off 
disease, how much more perfectly must this effect be 
produced if, beside the increase of personal cleanli 














1854...) 18,890 | 12,078 | 35,085 








1865....| 42,932 | 30,466 || 92,609 
| | 
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ness, the linen of those who inhabit them be not only 
clean, but, with the means afforded at these public 
laundries, be purified and rendered innoxious after 
use during the most contagious diseases. And this 
brings me to the (if possible) still more important 
advantages derived from the use of the laundry than 
from that of the bath. The latter benefits the health, 
stimulates both the bodily and mental powers, and 
increases the comfort of the individual, and, by the 
force of example, promotes habits of cleanliness 
amongst those with whom he associates and lives ; 
but the former, by the labour of one person, not only 
frees the lodging from the unhealthy nuisance of the 
‘ washing day,’ to avoid which many a working man 
resorts to the public-house, and cleanses and purifies 
the linen of a family, but often stops at the threshold 
the progress of infectious diseases, and always pro- 
motes the recovery from illness. 

‘¢ And here I must notice the very beneficial effect 


| produced by drying the linen of the poor in the highly 


heated drying closets of these establishments, which, 
I believe, is not generally known. Vermin and their 
eggs, which will resist the operation of the wash-tub, 
and are re-animated or brought into existence by the 
gradual drying of linen, and especially of woollen 
articles before an open fire, are entirely destroyed 
when exposed in a confined chamber to a heat varying 
from 200° to 220°. Articles dried at a low tempera- 
ture will retain their disagreeable odour ; while the 
same articles put into a closed drying chamber heated 
to a temperature of 200° and upward, will in a few 
minutes become sweet and wholesome.” * 

Lastly. It is not enough to have a clean room, 
clean, well-aired bedding, and clean clothes, the 
person must be kept clean. Besides all outward im- 
purities, the skin itself is a constant source of dirt, 
from the insensible perspiration which is always 
steaming from it. It has been reckoned that every 
healthy man perspires as much as two quarts of water 
in twenty-four hours ; a quantity which is, of course, 
increased when heat or 2xertion makes him perspire 
sensibly. Now what becomes of all this? It partly 
steams into the bedding and clothes ; but partly it 
bedews the surface of the body with a sticky moisture. 
Now all this surface is honeycombed, with thousands 
of minute pores or holes, so small you can scarcely 
discover them with the eye ; and these are each the 
openings of so many delicate waste pipes which con- 
vey the refuse moisture from the body. If you do 


| not wash the skin, these holes become clogged up with 


the old perspiration, and the fresh perspiration, find- 
ing no vent, is thrown in upon the system and poisons 
it. It is therefore of essential importance to wash the 


| skin often and thoroughly, and this, not only the 


hands and face, but the whole body. 

Probably there are hundreds and thousands of men 
and women who spend months, if not years, without 
once washing their bodies all over. A singular in- 
stance of this came to my own knowledge. A lady 
in Lancashire once had occasion to have a pond on 
her estate cleared. Being large, it required many 
men to drag the net, who, of course, stood in the 





* See Appendix A, Hole’s “‘ Homes for Working Classes.” 
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water with bare feet and legs. On coming out again, 
one of these men was struck with horror, believing 


that the skin had all come off his legs: he had never | 


seen them look so white before! Yet this man passed 
for a very tidy, respectable fellow ; and was always 
rather noted for his well-brushed coat, and clean 
white collar, when he appeared in the regular Sunday 
congregation. 


Of course it is very difficult in a crowded cottage | 


home to obtain means of a thorough washing ; but it 
is so necessary to health, such a means of saving from 
that low, languid state in which many working men 
and women drag on a life for which they are wholly 
unfit, that we cannot urge it too strongly. Miss 
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| Nightingale, who knew what the lack of water was on 
| ship board, declared that the whole body might be 
washed with one pint of hot water, by rubbing one 
limb after another. The great art in washing is to 
rub well—of course, where soap can be afforded, it is 
a great help. 

We have been told that twopence for a bath is a 
| prohibitory price to a working-man. All that we can 
say is, that twopence is not a prohibitory price for a 
glass of gin or pint of beer; and the refreshing, in- 
| vigorating effects of a tepid bath are far superior to 

those of the stimulant. Besides, the cold bath and 
shower bath are to be had for a penny, and four cbil- 
dren may be bathed for twopence. 


(To Le continued ) 





THE CROWN WITHOUT THE CONFLICT. 


MUSINGS ON THE DEATH OF CHILDREN. 


An investigator of pedigrees was searching in a 
midland county of England for any traces that might 
still be found of an old family of the district. He 
went to the records of the church, but their name 
was not there, it had perished. He repaired to the 
supposed site of their ancient hall. Not a stone 
remained to tell its place. Disappointed in these 
attempts, he accosted an aged peasant: ‘*Do you 
know anything of the Findernes ?” 

**Findernes?” was the reply. ‘‘We have no 
Findernes here, but we have Findernes’ flowers.” 

Here was a clue. The old man led the way toa 
field where there were traces of an ancient terrace. 

“There,” said he, pointing toa bank of garden- 
flowers grown wild, ‘‘there are Findernes’ flowers, 
brought by Sir Geoffrey from the Holy Land, and, do 
what we will, they will never die.” 

There are those who will read these lines that can 
go back, ten, twenty, forty years, and recall the time 
when a child was taken from them. 
record in the annals of the world: no more mark 
than the shining pebble that is thrown into the river, 
when the waters close over it for ever. Is there, 
then, no trace to be found beneath the heavens of that 
loved one? Go, ask the mother bereaved so long 
ago. There, in the old garden of a heart overgrown 
with many experiences, and shaded with many a 
sombre spray of ivy and many a weeping branch of 
cypress, flourish still the old memories of that 
cherished child. His winsome ways, his pleasant 
prattle, his sunny smile, his look of love, are all re- 
membered still. These flowers of memory bloom as 
fresh as on the day after the little one was gathered 
home. The snows of winter may have fallen thick 
upon that mother’s head, but touch the old chord, 
and it will vibrate true and tender as ever. En- 
courage her to speak upon this theme, and she will 
pour forth her recollections of her lost one, and will 


narrate to you the incidents of his sickness and his | 


death with a minuteness and detail that will astonish 


any one who has not had or lost a child. We lately | 


met a mother whose boy was taken from her more 


It has left no | 


than thirty years ago, who told us, as the tear rose to 
| her eye, that when she is looking after the affairs of 
her household, she sometimes comes upon his toys, 
; and never without a flood of tenderest memories 
| filling her heart. 
We train our children. But it is no less true that 
our children train us. They are meant by God as a 
means and occasion of much discipline for heaven. 


affections : what new tenderness they pour into our 
hearts : how they humanize and soften the roughest 
nature. And when taken from us, are they not like 
/ magnets to draw our hearts to the things that are 
| above? There are fathers and mothers who seem to 
see, when they look up into the deep blue of heaven, a 
_ dimpled hand that beckons to them, and to hear a silver 
voice that whispers from the skies, ‘‘ Come up higher.” 
To very many, the theme of which we have to speak 
—the removal of children—cannot be out of season. 
And, first of all, the parent wishes to be satisfied 
| on this point, Does God love my children? Does 
He love them? Ask it, father, ask it, mother, of 
thine own heart. Dost thou love thy child? Ay, 
with a love that is stronger than death. And whence 
springs that parental love of thine? Is it of earth or 
| of heaven? Is it not a rill—a tiny one—from the 
great fountain of perennial love in the heart of the 
| Father of us all? It was He that taught thee how to 
| love thy child. 

See how tender was His care for the six score 
thousand persons in Nineveh who could not discern 
between their right hand and their left hand, and for 
whose sake, in great part, the city was spared. 

There was a Babe once, in the old land of Canaan, 
| born in the village of Bethlehem, and cradled in a 
| manger there. Did the eye of the great Father look 
upon that babe, and does He not know how to love a 
human child ! 

And mark how the Son of God loves children. 
Parents bring their infants to Him that He may 
touch them. His disciples resent the intrusion, and 
rebuke them. But Jesus called them unto Him, and 


How they call out our purest and most unselfish | 
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said, ‘‘ Suffer the little children to come unto me, and 
forbia them not : for of such is the kingdom of God.” 
Jesus values them more justly and more fully than 
his own disciples did. He appreciates their infant 
immortality, He listens to their lisped praise. How 
many an infant voice has learnt to say, with childlike 
trust, these gracious words: ‘‘Suffer little children 
to come unto me.” When they so speak, the Master 
knows that they cannot understand like men: He 
knows, also, that they can trust better than men. It 
is with the little child as with the sinner rescued when 
his head is hoary,—he can be saved in no other way 
but through the cleansing blood of Christ. 

A fully developed faith is not possible in an unde- 
veloped child. And while faith, as the means of con- 
necting the sinner with the Saviour, is the indis- 
pensable condition of entrance into heaven with those 
to whom faith is a possibility,—it is not, it cannot be, 
with those in whose breasts, from the nature of the 
case, faith cannot dwell. Else were the remedy in- 
adequate to the disease—else were the plaster smaller 
than the wound—else it is no longer true, that 
‘¢ where sin abounded, grace did much more abound.” 
We believe accordingly that the population of heaven 
is very largely made up of children, No small pro- 
portion of the human family is cut off in infant years, 
In reference to the children of the ungodly dying in 
childhood, Scripture for wise reasons has not broken 
silence, and however strong the grounds of hope may 
seem to be, we will go no further than the record of 
the written Word—we, too, will keep silence. But as 
regards the children of Christian parents cut off in 
infancy, the same infallible Word does warrant us to 
speak with confidence. They are born within the 
covenant : they are within the covenant when they 
die. ‘* The promise is to you and to your children.” 
‘¢Té is not the will of your Father which is in heaven, 
that one of these little ones should perish.” 

But this leads us to our main inquiry: Is the re- 
moval of our children by death consistent with God’s 
love of them and of us ? 

There are many mysteries on earth, and few, we are 
free to confess, greater than the sufferings and death 
of achild. The babe that lies in pain in that little crib 
has never sinned after the similitude of Adam’s trans- 
gression, yet it suffers after the similitude of Adam’s 
suffering. It cries to you for help, and you cannot 
give it. It has sought a mother’s aid in all its previous 
troubles, and has never sought in vain. If a little 
advanced beyond infancy, perhaps your dying child, 
while he cries thai mournful cry uttered by so many 
since the days of the Shunammite’s suffering son, 
** My head, my head,” plaintively asks of you what 
will make him better. You stand helpless beside the 
son of your love. You would lay bare your own 
bosom to receive the blow that is aimed at him. You 


would lay your own head on the pillow of death if | 


he might live. But it may not be, The last enemy 


has his hands about your child ; and your prayers, 
your tears, your silent agony, cannot avail to ward off 
the fatal blow, for his hour is come.. We dare not say 
that no mystery is here. But, believer, as you witness 
or recall that scene, remember that ‘‘ the wages of sin 
is death.” And though the sting of death is taken 





away, the power of death must be felt even by a 
child. 

Yet there are comforts that gather round this sad 
scene if you can compose your heart to discern and to 
accept them. 

1. To clear away a frequent and natural delusion, 
we remark, Your sorrow is not exceptional. It is the 
common lot. Since Adam lost his son, tens of thou- 
sands of his posterity have mourned in like bereave- 
ment. But you say, ‘‘ My case is altogether peculiar ; 
no one knows how much my child was tome. Many 
a father has lost his child, but has any lost such a 
child as mine? He met my heart’s deepest yearn- 
ings : he was balm to me in sorrow, he was rest to 
me in weariness, he was gladness to me always, and 
more than that, I thought that in his simplicity and light 
and love he was God’s messenger to wean me from the 
dross and earthiness of this present life.” Well, well, 
thou woe-stricken parent, we have no heart to debate 
these points with thee. Weep on, it will do thee 
good to weep. Thy child was much, was perhaps 
everything, to thee : so have other bright and radiant 
children been to other desolated hearts. Yet some 
cases may be worse than thine. A friend just re- 
turned from New York said to us the other day, ‘I 
was arrested in a cemetery, when my eye was scanning 
the records of the dead, by one grave-stone, on which 
was this inscription— 

“*¢ John, Mary, William, Ellen, Jane. Our all.” 

Not another word was added—not another word 
could have strengthened that silent testimony to the 
agony of broken hearts, and to the chill that had 
fallen upon a family hearth once warmed and brightened 
by the presence and the joy of children. Mourner, is 
thy case worse than this ? 

2. A dying child may suffer, but he does not 
sorrow. Often his sufferings are less than they seem 
to us, and especially in the terrible heavings and 
agonies of the last conflict, the subduing influence of 
weakness and the subsiding of consciousness, may 
make it lighter for our child to endure than for us to 
witness his strugzles ; as if the sufferings of a child 
were meant mainly for the heart of his parent. But 
even where the suffering of a child is great there is no 
sting in it. There are no regrets about the past, 
there are no anxieties about the future. There is only 
present pain. Contrast this with the deathbeds of 
men and women. Go to the chamber where a wicked 
man lies dying: his body may be in agony, but is 
that the worst part of his sufferings? We have heard 
such a one, awakened to a sense of his soul’s peril on 
the brink of eternity, cry out, ‘‘ Every limb of my 
body is in agony, but it is not that which disturbs me; 
my soul, my undying soul, what is to become of my 
soul?” Or if the comparison is held more legitimate, 
go to the deathbed of a good man, and how often will 
you find that there are unutterable regrets in his heart 
for the loss of opportunities of serving his Master and 
his generation ; how often, too, in the hour and the 
power of darkness has even the holiest man, as he 
draws near to the valley of the shadow of death, visit- 
ings of doubt and dark moments of fear? Bereaved 
parent, thy dying child had none. He heard the 
soothing accents of a mother’s lullaby, he felt the soft 
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re of 4 mother’s hand, and though his body was 
in pain his heart was all at peace. He trusted while 
he lived, and when he died he trusted still. 

8. The departed child of the Christian parent is 
safe. He is folded by the Good Shepherd where there 
are no perils to encounter. On this thought, from 
week to week and from year to year, you will find 
your heart dwell with increasing thankfulness. Con- 
flicts he shall never know ; temptations are all left 
behind ; a tear shall dim his eye no more. His brief, 
bright life, you may perhaps be able to say, was an 
unclouded one. He never felt a storm but the storm 
which wafted him to heaven. I thought, indeed, to 
watch the unfolding of that bud so full of promise ; 
how tenderly and lovingly should I have guarded it as 
it disclosed new beauties every day, but—— Ay, 
there is a but! But if he had lived he might have 
survived his father and his mother, and he might have 
fallen into hands less tender. In boyhood he might 
have become the companion of the careless and the 
wicked. He might—who knows but he might !)— 
have made shipwreck of his faith. All that might 
have been ; but he is safe: his little bark is moored: 
in the haven where no tempest blows. So grief mellows 
into gratitude. 

And is there not deep cause for gratitude? Your 
child, through the Lord Jesus Christ, has won the 
victory without having ever drawn the sword—has 
put on the crown although he has never borne the 
cross, May it not be as a mark of peculiar favour 
and a special fruit of the Saviour’s atoning work that 
your little one has reached such blessedness so easily 
and so soon ? 

King David had a son who grew up to manhood, 
beautiful in person, winning in manners, the favourite 
of the people and the pride of his father’s heart. 
But, gifted in mind and comely in form, his talents 
were his snare, for his heart was not right with God. 
That which had seemed to the rejoicing father so beau- 
tiful in the opening mind of Absalom the boy, became 
in Absalom the man the occasion of the bitterest 
anguish of that father’s heart. 





David, Absalom spared to the beauty of his mature 
manhood, or his child snatched from his straining 
grasp in infancy ? 

We do not say that such was God’s reason for deal- 
ing with you as he has done, but it may have been. 
God has his reasons, though He dovs not tell them all 
to you: Enough for you that it is your God who has 
done this thing. Your child has gone to rest for the 
night. You enter his chamber: he starts, and is 
afraid. The room is all in darkness, and he cannot 
see you ; but you speak to him. You do not tell him 
why you are there, but it is your voice he hears, His 
father is beside him; it is enough. He turns upon 
his pillow, and he sleeps again. In your own night 
of weeping listen, and you will hear your Father’s 
voice, not unriddling for you the mystery that per- 
plexes you, but saying only ‘ It is I, be not afraid.” 
And when thou knowest it is He, wilt thou not in the 
darkness trust thy Father as thy child trusts thee ? 

You tremble, you struggle when the child you love 
is snatched out of your embrace by an unseen hand ; 
but tremble not. He who takes him into his arms 
knows what it is for you to let him out of your arms. 
You are yourself reconciled to God by the blood of 
his Son. Like Abraham, you are a friend of God, 
And just as you are kind, not only to your friend, 
but to his children for his sake, so is God kind, not 
only to you, but to your children. It was, perhaps, 
the fruit and evidence of that kindness that the little 
one you mourn has been better provided for above 
than you could have provided for him here. The 
Lord chose to have your child beside Himself. And 
you have done the same thing when your children 
were absent from their home. You wearied for them ; 
you sent for them ; you brought them home again ; 
you must have them with you. The Saviour feels 
thus toward his absent children ; ‘* Father, I will that 
they also whom thou hast given me be with me where 
Iam.” What, then, do you complain of? He has 





In the prime of his | 


days and the pride of his rebellion, Absalom was cut | 


off. Though a rebel, he was yet a son, and David 


- mourned over him as such a father will ever mourn 


over a loved and lost one. ‘* The king was much 


moved, and went up to the chamber over the gate | 
and wept; and as he went thus he said, O my son, | Bethlehem was sent for to the court of King Saul to 
Absalom, my sou, my son Absalom, would God I had | play before him on the harp, did his father Jesse hold 


died for thee, O Absalom my son, my son.” 
King David had another son, a little child. 


David, and it was very sick” . . . ‘‘and it came to 
pass on the seventh day that the child died.” David 
mourned for that son also, but with what different 
feelings in his heart. 
I shall go to him, but he shall not return to me.” 
There is firm faith as well as sore sorrow in his mourn- 
ing for his child. ‘‘I shall go to him,” he says. 
But no such ray of hope strikes across his darkened 


spirit when he weeps for his lost Absalom with the | 


ery of blank and utter sorrow, ‘‘O Absalom my son, 
my son.” Say, bereaved parent, who weepest for thy 


*¢Can I bring him back again ? | 


child and wilt not be comforted, which was best for | 


called your little one home: your little one, and his 
little one. For, let it not be forgotten that though he 
is your child, he is God’s child still more than yours, 
He is yours but by descent : he is God’s by creation 
and by redemption. 

You will learn, ere long, to look on it as a high 
honour that your child has been sent for by the 
Heavenly King. When the youthful shepherd of 


back the boy? did he refuse to let him go? And if 


‘* And | a higher King has need of your son or of your daughter 
the Lord struck the child that Uriah’s wife bare unto | 


in the courts of heaven, would you refuse the King’s 
| demand ? 
| We may gather that children are wanted in the 
worship of heaven, from the fact that children bear 
an accepted part in the worship of earth. Under the 
old dispensation, “‘ the little ones” are present with 
the captains of the tribes, the elders, the people, and 
the strangers, to enter into covenant with the Lord 
‘their God. (Deut. xxix. 10—13.) The prophet 
Joel, in the name of the Lord, thus speaks: ‘* Blow 
the trumpet in Zion, sanctify a fast, call a solemn 
assembly: gather the people, sanctify the congrega- 
tion, assemble the elders, gather the children, and those 
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that suck the breasts,” when the priests were to weep | 
between the porch ‘and the altar, and to cry ‘‘spare | 
thy people, O Lord.” (Joel ii, 15—17.) It was 
the Lord’s choice that the treble of infant voices 
should mingle with the wail of the men and the 
women of Israel. Among the great multitude who 
serve him day and night in his temple, God may- have 
need of infant voices: perhaps the joyous voice you 
loved to hear is wanted there: an infant harp waits 
for an infant hand to strike it. Father, mother, if 
it be thy infant, say, wilt thou refuse? 

4, As the magnet is to steel, so is a child in heaven 
to a parent on earth. Nothing brings us into closer 
contact with God than his taking sole charge of our 
child. We are its parents still, but we cannot con- 
trol, we cannot guide it now. For the purposes of 
protection and of training, God is its sole father. 

You loved heaven before, but your stake in it is 
deeper now, and your love for it is greater. Perhaps 
you have a son whose lot is cast in a distant land, 
about which you knew and cared but little before he 
went to it. His home is now, let us suppose, in 
Queensland. A sudden interest is awakened in your 
breast about that land. What you read in reference 
to it you retain. And if you meet with any one who 
has been there, how eagerly do you question him about 
it. You have another child whose lot is cast in a still 
more distant land. The Lord has taken him to the 
land of promise. From the day he left you what a 
quickened desire you have had to learn about that 
land. What are the mansions which my child in- 
habits? who are his companions? what is their em- 
ployment? and, above all, what is the way to that 
better country ? 


If you have not known the way before, or knowing | 


have not walked in it, the cause perhaps is not ob- 
scure as regards your own soul why your child has 
been taken thither before you. I have known the 


shepherd when he failed to guide the sheep as he de- | 


return, Sickness from which you r2cover may leave 
| behind it a tendency to relapse. But not death. That 
! is endured once for all. ‘It is ap >ointed unto men 
_ once to die.” Your son, your daughter, has got through 
it, and it is not to be done again. You would not 
dare to bring your child back again if youcould. And 
in your deepest grief you feel it far better to have 
had and parted with him for a time, than never to 
have had him for your own. You bless God that 
He lent him to you for a season. We can add but 
one other topic for the consideration of the bereaved 
parent :— 

6. Your sorrow has taught you to sympathise as 
you never could before. When others suffered as you 
now suffer, the time was when their trial made no 
deep impression upon your heart. But now you will 
never be heard to say, ‘*It is but a child.” A door 
of entrance is opened for you to sorrowing hearts, 
You find yourself linked in a blessed companionship 
with those who, like yourself, have children in 
heaven. Taught in God’s own school, you have 
learnt, with a power that is amazing to yourself, to 
comfort those that are in trouble with the com- 
fort wherewith you yourselves are comforted of 
God. You had been saying, as Lamech said of 
Noah, ‘‘this child shall comfort us ;’? while God was 


saying, ‘‘ you shall comfort others,” being yourselves 
comforted with the comfort, not of a living child on 
| earth, but of a glorified child in heaven. 


| 
| 
| 





Thus you 
may be a more useful if a sadder man, because your 
child is taken from you, and usefulness, not pleasure, 
is what God’s people are to labour for on earth. 

You have meditated on all these themes of con- 
| solation and on many more. You have realized the 
honour conferred upon you of having a ransomed 
| child in heaven. And while the heathen, who was 
_ told that his son was dead, could say, ‘‘I knew that 
| my son was mortal,” you are able to say, “ I know 
that my son is immortal.” Nevertheless, there are 


sired, take up her bleating lamb in his arms, and then | times when your sorrow seems stronger than your 
with quick step the mother followed. I have known | solace, and your feebleness seems greater than your 
the Shepherd and Bishop of our souls try many plans | | faith, and your lonely heart will only cry, ‘* My 
to make a father and a mother enter the strait gate | child, my child!” You, though a father, have your- 
and walk in the narrow way. Prosperity was sent, | self a Father, who taught you to love that child with 
and they forgot God: adversity followed, and they | such a love. He knows how you miss and mourn 
murmured that God had forgotten them. The dis- | him, and if you lean on Him, and look to Him, He 

| 

| 





cipline of joy and of sorrow seemed alike ineffectual. | will surely bring you peace. Wait, mourning parent, 
At last the Shepherd gently laid his hand upon a | wait, and follow the voice of the lamb as he is carried 
lamb of their little flock ; I noticed that it was the in the Shepherd’s arms, and you shall see your child 
brightest and the most cherished of them all, The | | again. 

parents struggled, but they could not keep their Finally, bereaved parent, thou mayest have chil- 
lamb. The Shepherd claimed it, gathered it in his | dren living still. Let the memory of him whose 
arms and passed it through the gate of Zion. Then | place is empty when they gather round thee, engage 
first the parents learned to look on that land as their | thee to give them each and to give them wholly to 
home, and to seek that He who had folded their little | the Lord. And thou parent who hast never thus 
lamb should be their Shepherd too: and I have heard been tried, look round upon thine unbroken band 
them with chastened yet thankful hearts take up | with rejoicing, yet with trembling heart, and listen to 
such words as these— the voice that says to thee in reference to each one of 
“ A magnet now to draw my heart on high, them, “Take this child and nurse it for me.” Dedi- 
Is he who sweetly here my cares beguiled ; cate him to the Lord ; so, if he lives, it will be better 
In heavenly treasure, 0 how rich am I,— * for thee and for him. Dedicate him to the Lord; 

One home contains my Saviour and my child.” | thy child may die. 


| 


5. This cause of sorrow for your child can never | R. H. Lunpiez. 
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THE COTTAR’S FAREWELL. 


Dryna greet, my little lassie, James’ll be yer man the noo, 

An’ keep ye, as I did yer mither—be a husband fond and true. 

It’s written in the buik o’ Nature, that the auld leaves fa’ away, 

While the young anes tak’ their places, till they too hae lived their day ; 
God is aye a perfect farmer ; when He reaps, it maun be sae. 


Hugh, my bairn, gie ower yer ’plainin’, for I’m only gaein’ hame, 

Where the righteous cease from troublin’ and the sinfw’ lose their shame 3 
I shall see yer mither, Hugh, and tell her a gude lad ye’ve bin. 

Sin’ the day she left ye wi’ me, in the richt way ye hae rin, 

Hae na’ turned aside to evil, hae na’ slippet into sin. 


Duncan, lad, I pray God bless ye, He will be yer faither noo ; 
Better sire than I hae been, man, He will bring ye safely thro’. 
I maun pray Him to forgie me a’ the ill that I hae dune, 

For the sake o’ that dear Saviour whom I hope to talk wi’ sune ; 
I am tired eneuch o’ leevin’, atid I fain wad lay me doon. 


Fare ye weel. 





THE HOUSE OF 


Tue last. date of the Old Testament is B.c. 397, 
about which time the Prophet Malachi delivered the 
final message of the Elder Covenant. The next land- 
mark in history is the reign of Alexander the Great, 
King of Macedonia (8.c. 336—323), who, as well as 
his father Philip, planned the adventurous enterprise 
of carrying the Grecian arms over the vast countries 
of western and central Asia, with the object of propa- 
gating Grecian culture, language, and influence. 


Alexander, who actually accomplished this design to a | 


most marvellous extent, died B.c. 323, or about 74 
years after the close of the Old Testament. His policy, 
however, did not perish with him, but was vigorously 
developed in the hands of his commanders, some of 
whom succeeded in rooting themselves in independent 
sovereignties on the theatre of his conquests. The two 
most brilliant examples of this were the monarchies of 
Syria and Egypt ; the former established by Seleucus, 
who founded for his capital what one day became the 
majestic city of Antioch on the river Orontes, B.c. 
301 ; and the latter by Ptolemy, whose good fortune 
it was to obtain a capital already founded, and that 
by his great master himself, and called after him 
Alexandria, in an unrivalled situation, at one of the 
great meeting-places of the world. Somewhat like the 
British dominion in India at this day, with English 


faces, language, uniforms, architecture, with Christian | 


ritual, and ministers, and churches, among the swarthy 
Hindoos and Mahometans and their pagodas and 


mosques, the superior race established by irresistible | 
might upon the distant and foreign shore, the native | 


youth acquiring our tongue, our literature and our 

religion ;—something like this, only with less marked 

differences between the foreigners and the natives, 

must those two Greek monarchies have been upon the 

Orontes and the Nile. For a period of about two 
I1I.—80. 
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centuries and a half, or twice as long as India has yet 
been under the dominion of England, the countries of 
the eastern Mediterranean continued to receive ina- 
pressions and control from these foreign monarchies 
established on its shores; impressions and control, 
which even we, as readers of the Bible, have an in- 
terest in taking notice of. And for two reasons: first, 
from the spread of the Greek tongue we have at this 
day in familiar use two great works in that language, 
due to two of the monarchies respectively : Syria (which 
made the current language of Palestine Greek), giving 
us the original of the New Testament in that language 
instead of Hebrew ; while the Old Testament received 
the most important of its versions—the Greek one, 
known as the Septuagint—from Alexandria. Secondly, 
Greek Syria and Greek Egypt are the two powers in- 
tended by the ‘‘ North” and the ‘*South” in the 
Prophecy of Daniel xi., such being their relative posi- 
tions with regard ta Palestine lying between them. 
The fortunes of this last illustrious little spot, as in- 
fluenced by its mighty neighbours, are exhibited in 
the following tabular statement, in which it will be 
observed that it was alternately subjugated by one or 
other of them, but had a fine interval of independence 
before it was finally absorbed by other conquests. 


. From s.c. 320 to 314, 6 years, subject to Egypt. 

. From B.c. 314 to 301, 13 years, subject to Syria, 

. From B.c. 301 to 198, 103 years, subject to Egypt. 

. From Bc. 198 t0 165, 33 years, subject to Syria. 

. From Bc. 165 to 63, 102 years, independent. 

From sB.c. €St0 A.v. 634, 697 years, subject to 
Rome. 


& orm oO be 


In a.p. 634 it was conquered from the Roman Empire 
of the East by the followers of Mahomet, who hold it 
at this day. It is the fifth of these periods, the 102 
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years of independence, together with a few preceding | stancy than when they were carried out of their 
years which introduced it, that the following sketch | country and forced to dwell for two generations as 
will comprise. exiles in the Babylonish dominions ; where, cut off 

Antiochus Epiphanes, the eighth of the Greek Syrian | from the hallowed associations of the land of their 
kings, began to reign in B.c, 175, and as the foregoing | fathers and the home of the Patriarchs, and ever 
table shows us, Judzea was then subject to his power. | haunted with the memory of the downfall of the House 
After a lapse of five years a false repor. of bis death | of God and the defeat of His cause, a brilliant and far- 
reached Palestine (s.c. 170), whereupon one of the | stretching empire everywhere enclosed them, owning 
rival factions of the country took the opportunity of | the supremacy of the gods. We are in the habit of 
marching upon Jerusalem and establishing itself in the | wondering that Israel, in the course of its history, 
room of his friends there. Being informed of this, | so often apostatised from God ; we may wonder yet 
and supposing that the whole Jewish nation had re- | more that it did not at last apostatise completely, 
volted from him, Antiochus hastened to the spot, and | The fact is, it requires some little reflection for us 
being enraged on learning that the people of Jerusalem | to realise the position of the Truth in the ancient 
had made great rejoicings for his supposed death, he | world, for our associations of idol-worship are all 
laid siege to the city, took it, slew 40,000 of the | modern and misleading. The word idolatry calls up to 
citizens in three days, and sold as many more into | our memories tribes the most ignorant and debased of 
slavery. Not content with this, he impiously forced | mankind; or if they be nations refined and polished, 
himself into the Temple, polluting by his presence the still weak and of little account with those who are 
very Holy of Holies ; after which he sacrificed a great controlling the world’s destinies. The nations of 
sow upon the altar of burnt offering, and having boiled | Christianity have beaten and do beat the nations of 
a portion of the flesh of this unclean beast, he bespat- | the gods at all points,—in arms, in arts, in enter- 
tered the Temple all over with the abominable broth. | prise, in general enlightenment. Heathendom is in 

The golden furniture of the holy place, viz., the | turns despised or oppressed, or considered as an object 
altar of incense, the shewbread table, and the candle- | of protection, pity, and charity. 1t inspires no fear, 
stick and other treasures, the donations of former | no respect. We look down upon it absolutely from 
kings, a spoil of prodigious amount, he carried away | an eminence, and we have so achieved a supremacy 
with him ; while to vex the unhappy Jews to the ut- | over a professed idolatry that we are not in the 
termost, he left behind petty tyrants as governors, | remotest danger of falling under its snares, But the 
and, what was worse than all, an impious high priest, | ancient Israelites found their situation just the reverse, 
Menelaus by name, a man who had actually abetted , Powerful empires of Idolatry in high civilisation sur- 
him and led the way in his desecration of the House rounded them everywhere and from age to age. Close 
of God. Two years afterwards another cruel blow | at hand idolatrous tribes hemmed them round and 
was inflicted upon the city. While the population was | intersected them in all directions : further off they 
assembled for worship during the unsuspected hours | viewed Egypt, Babylon, Assyria, Persia, Greece ; and 
of a Sabbath-day, his soldiers were everywhere let | these not as distant objects of awe, but always within 
loose, with a command to slay all the men, and to reach and always menacing. Wherever they made 
reserve the women and children for captivity; and war, or sought alliances, or pursued commerce, it was all 
while all this blood was flowing, and cries were piercing alike, there was nothing that was not stamped with 
heaven, the city was set on fire in several places. | the impress of heathenism; turn which way they 
Houses and walls were demolished to build a strong | would, every highway, every sea led to the empire of 
fortress upon a neighbouring hill overlooking the Tem- the gods, and the whole moral atmosphere of the 
ple; and making this a place of arms agaiiiet the whole world was heathen. And yet this people for so many 
nation, hestored it withall the munitionsof war : within generations managed to hold their own! Their 
full view of the sacred courts it rose, a proud insult | mountain-home was the citadel of beleaguered truth, 
and a standing menace ; and no man could now ascend | and there it maintained its cause for the world’s 
to the Temple services but he found himself beneath future blessing ; and the result is what we see now in 
the insolent eye, and sometimes beneath the murderous | the reversal of the old relations between the kingdoms 
steel, of that Gentile garrison. The consequence was of Christ and those of the gods. The successful 
that the daily sacrifices were omitted and the worship holdixfg out of a solitary fortress has often been the 
was deserted. But at length came the worst assault turning point in a wide-spread and obstinate war, and 
of all. A decree was issued commanding all nations | it is a thought like this that makes the various histo- 
within the Syrian dominions to discontinue their reli- | rical crises of the Hebrew people so interesting to watch. 
gion and conform to that of the king,—a measure The reign of Antiochus Epiphanes over this tiny 
which, without mentioning the Jews in particular, people gathered about Jerusalem was one of those 
was really intended as a deadly shaft against their crises. The potentate had successfully invaded the 
venerable worship. twin Greek monarchy in the south, and was entirely 

How the chosen tribes had been from age to age | master of the whole world then above the near Jewish 
beleaguered by the gods of heithendom! Sometimes horizon. Humanly speaking it was no idle threat 
they were allured, sometimes persecuted ; and often that the Syrian was vaunting when he prepared to set 
the enemy was strongly entrenched within their very his foot upon the neck of Judwa, and the people of 
bosom ; as when, for instance, their own kings one God were in as much danger at that moment as they 
after the other set the example of apostasy. We can | had been in Babylon in the days of ‘the golden 
hardly conceive a more fatal attack upon their con- | image which Nebuchadnezzar the king had set up.” 
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Politically, they had been a dependency of Greek 
rule, under North or South, for the past century and 
a half, and God might seem to have forsaken them. 
Their religion was in a miserable state. High priests 
were violently deposing one another, or were by 
shameful compliances bidding for the support of the 


foreign tyrant, and at this time the office was held by | 
the odious being who had helped Antiochus to dese- | 


crate the Temple. Socially, too, things had been long 
in train for an idolatrous aggression. 
great policy of a Greek propagandism over all Asia 
had not slept, and so far had the Jewish people 


already come under the spell of Greek ideas, that it | 


had become the fashion of the upper classes to shape 
their names into the nearest Greek forms resembling 


them, and the very high priest had dropped his | 


Hebrew and was called Menelaus. 
Syrian missionaries, soldier-guarded, began every- 


where to make their appearance, to instruct the people | 


in the rites of their apostasy. In all places the king’s 


edict was obeyed. Everything Jewish went out of | 
use,—Sabbaths, festivals, circumcision, and the sacri- | 


fices of the law. The Greek mythology was enthroned, 
and a gigantic statue of Jupiter arose upon the altar 
of burnt-offering, with a smaller altar near on which 
to sacrifice to him. ltars, groves, idol-chapels, 
sprung up in every city. Processions of Bacchus 
advanced along the streets of Jerusalem, with wretched 
Jews compelled to officiate and carry the symbols 
consecrated to the drunken deity. Above all things, 
the tyrant’s emissaries were ordered to search out the 
parchment rolls of the law, and these precious docu- 


ments were covered with desecrating pictures or cast | 


into the flames. To practise the least Jewish obser- 
vance was so perilous a thing that two new-born 
infants which had been circumcised were hung by the 
neck around the necks of their mothers, thus led 
publicly through the city, and then flung over the 
walls, 

The town of Modin is one of those spots we are 
greatly disappointed not to find upon our maps, and 
one of those, let us hope, for which the honour 
of identification is in store during the new explor- 
ation of Palestine now going forward. It is thought 
to have been near to Lydda, and it was certainly 
within sight of the Mediterranean sea. 
the old priest Mattathias, great-grandson of Chasmon, 
now more familiar to us in a Latin dress as Asmo- 
nus, from whom the family takes thé name in history 
of Asmonzeans ; and he had five sons, John, Simon, 
Judas, Eleazar, and Jonathan. It was a splendid 
houseful — all brave, all religious, father and sons 


Alexander’s | 


Here dwelt | 


alike—and the family enjoyed the chief consideration | 


and rank in the community of Modin. The royal 


emissary having arrived here in due course, and sum- | 
| persecutors that fell in his way, restored the synagogue 


moned the people, to explain to them the object of his 
visit, addressed himself first to Mattathias, urging him 
as the great man of the place to set the people an 


example of obedience to the king, promising that his | 


compliance should make him the personal friend of the 
sovereign, and bring honour and wealth to himself and 
his sons. An altar stood already prepared for apos- 
tates to come forward and profess upon it their change 


of faith. But the venerable and noble-hearted priest, | worthies of ancient days, and the everlasting name 


| lifting up his voice, replied : ** Though all the nations 
| that are under the king’s dominions obey him, and 
| fall every one away from the religion of their fathers, 
and give consent to his commandments; yet will I 
and my sons and my brethren walk in the covenant 
of our fathers. God forbid that we should forsake 
the law and the ordinances! We will not hearken to 
the king’s words to go from our religion either on the 
right hand or the left.” This brave protest uttered, 
an unhappy Israelite stepped up to the altar in the 
presence of the assembly, prepared to set the example 
which the faithful priest refused. ‘‘ Which thing 
when Mattathias saw, he was inflamed with zeal and 
his reins trembled, neither could he forbear to show 
his anger according to judgment: wherefore he ran 
| and slew him upon the altar.” Nor did the recreant 
| fall alone ; the royal commissioner shared the same 
| bloody fate at the hand of this new Phinehas, and the 
' altar was demolished. Throughout the city was heard 
the uplifted voice of the priest, crying : ‘* Whosoever 
is zealous of the law and maintaineth the covenant, let 
him follow me!” To the mountains and the secret 
| places of the wilderness they fled, he and his sons, and 
as many as were prepared to stand with them in the 
breach. The solitudes were alive with armed refugees, 
men, wives, children, and cattle peopled the rocky fast- 
nesses, and the vast caverns of that country were turned 
into fortresses sufficient to keep the enemy at bay. In 
one of these no fewer than one thousand souls were 
collected, and the cowardly assailants, repeatedly 
baffled, at length remembered the weak point of the 
defenders, their over scrupulous reverence for the 
Sabbath day; and for this they waited accordingly. 
It was not always that the Sabbath-keeping nation, 
guardians of that great iustitution bestowed for the 
blessing of all our race,—it was not always that they 
treated their precious deposit with the Pharisaic and 
quibbling hollowness of which we have some familiar 
examples; and there is no more affecting instance of 
heartfelt devotion to a cause anywhere to be found 
than in the incident now before us. The persecutors 
came forward to offer battle to the garrison of the 
cave. ** Howbeit,” says the narrative, ‘* they answered 
them not, neither cast they a stone at them, nor 
stopped the ‘places where they lay hid; but said, Let 
us all die in our innocency: heaven and earth shall 
testify for us that ye put us to death wrongfully.” 
| Every soul of them perished accordingly. But like a 
wise leader, Mattathias induced the rest of his fol- 
lowers to come to other views of duty ; and henceforth 
it was an agreed point that they should feel no scruple 
in defending their lives on the Sabbath day. The 
patriot cause prospered, and the venerable priest could 
by-and-by lead his forces down from his mountain 
strongholds and visit the cities, where he cut off the 


worship, recovered several of the precious rolls of the 
law, and revived the circumcision of children. Having 
thus inaugurated a brave resistance, he sank under the 
weight of age iii the second year of his work. Before 
death he gathered his sons around him, and bade 
them be zealous for the law and give their lives for’ 
the covenant of their fathers ; reminding them of the 
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that they had gotten,—Abraham, Joseph, Joshua, 
Caleb, David, Elijah, and not forgetting Phinehas the 


‘¢zealous and fervent,” whose act his own so much | 


resembled, nor those confessors of the Captivity— 
Ananias, Azarias, Misael, and Daniel, whose fidelity 
unto death they were each now called on to imitate. 
Of all the five brethren, two had in particular struck 
him as in advance of the rests—Judas for valour, and 
Simon for sagacity ; and accordingly he bade them 
follow the former in arms and the latter in counsel. 
*€ So he blessed them, and was gathered to his fathers” 
—B.c. 166. 


Judas lost no time in carrying forward the work to 
which his father had dedicated the whole family. 
*¢ And all his brethren helped him, and so did all they 
that held with his father, and they fought with cheer- 
fulness the battle of Israel. So he gat his people 
great honour, and put on a breastplate like a giant, 
and girt his warlike harness about him ; and he made 
battles, protecting the host with his sword. In his 
acts he was like a lion, and like a lion’s whelp roaring 
for his prey.”’ Such is the description of this famous 
warrior by the author of the Book of Maccabees ; 
who also gives him, the very first time he is men- 
tioned, viz., when his father and the family are intro- 
duced in the narrative, the surname of Maccabzeus. 
Why he was so called the writer does not explain, nor 
does Josephus who introduces him just in the same 
way, apparently not deeming anything peculiar in this 
case requiring explanation, any more than in the 
various surnames given at the same time to all the 
other brethren. A title, however, which has since 
acquired so great a celebrity, has not been passed over 
by the curiosity of the ingenious, who have attempted 
to fit it with a derivation that would sufficiently ac- 
count for its origin. That which is usually adopted 
is the Hebrew word Makkab, signifying a hammerer, 
which certainly suited the winner of such brilliant 
victories and the dealer of such heavy blows as Judas 
in the course of his career won and dealt. Others, 
however, after the Jewish rabbis, look for its birth in 
the initial letters of a motto inscribed upon his banner, 
forming the artificial word Maccabi, the motto in full 


being a quotation from Exod. xv. 11, “Who is like | 


unto thee, O Lord, among the gods?” 

Under its new guidance the cause continued to 
prosper. 
into them garrisons of the national forces, restored the 
pure worship and its adherents, and cut off the 
oppressor everywhere. But the enemy was not negli- 
gent, and there soon arrived a general of Antiochus at 
the head of an army to take the field against the re- 
volt. Judas and his patriots met him in open battle, 
defeated, and slew him. A second general and a 
second army succeeded the first, and fared likewise. 
A third commander, at the head of 20,000 men, fol- 
lowed, a number surpassing anything the national 
hero could hope to raise ; and so sure were the invaders 
of the issue, that their camp was crowded with slave- 
merchants, whose heavy money-bags tempted the 
spoilers to all their efforts for victory. Six thousand 
Israelites were all that could muster; and even these 
were reduced to a little band of half the size when 


Judas went round to all the cities, threw | 


proclamation was made, according to the ancient law, 
for all who bad built houses, betrothed wives, planted 
vineyards, or were fearful, to return home. But the 
| Yemnant and its leader were animated with all the 
spirit of the warriors of the old theocracy, and ad- 
dressed themselves to the God of their fathers, as 
| Moses, Samuel, Gideon, Jephtha had done before, 
No supernatural help is recorded, and no stars in 
| their courses fighting for them from heaven ; but not 
the less did help divine reward men of faith and trust, 
By a skilful movement, which turned a stratagem of 
the enemy entirely against himself, they won the day, 
inflicting heavy losses upon their giant foe, and cap- 
turing all his spoil, including the merchants who had 
come to buy them up. The battle occurred z.c. 165 
at Emmaus—that little village near Jerusalem we 
remember so well for the evening-walk of the two dis- 
ciples and the Stranger, the breaking of bread, and the 
recognition on the day of the Resurrection (Luke xxiv), 
A deliverance of Israel, almost worthy of being called 
a resurrection, was now indeed taking place under the 
leadership of this valiant Maccabee ; but it was, and 
it was long about to be, an obstinate struggle : for yet 
another general followed, and another expedition from 
Syria, only, however, to be hurled back as before. 
By such repeated successes—though all was not won— 
, Judas and his patriots felt themselves sufficiently 
masters of their own district to think of the recovery 
and restoration of the Temple at Jerusalem, and all joy- 
fully bent their steps to the beloved spot. A lament- 
able scene of ruin and desolation greeted their arrival. 
“They saw the Sanctuary desolate, and the altar 
profaned, and the gates burnt up, and shrubs grow- 
ing in the courts as in a forest or in one of the 
mountains, yea, and the priests’ chambers pulled 
down ;” and the assembled host, overcome at the 
sight, ‘‘ rent their clothes and made great lamentation, 
and cast ashes upon their heads, and fell down flat to 
the ground upon their faces, and blew an alarm with 
the trumpets, and cried toward heaven.” Having 
thus given vent to their feelings, they proceeded to 
work with a good-will. The priestly order was com- 
| missioned to the labour of reviving the Temple and its 
worship, and others took charge of the city restorations, 
while fighting-men were set apart to keepin check the 
garrison on the hill, who had not been yet, and could 
not be for a long time to come, dislodged from their 
stronghold. By degrees all things assumed a brighter 
aspect, and their ancient order and beauty. A new 
altar of burnt-offerings stood in the court, a new 
vail was hung before the Holy of Holies ; the golden 
table, the candlestick, the incense altar again appeared 
in their places, all new; the sacrifices were once more 
| slain, lamps were lit, incense ascended ; and to defend 
the service and the worshippers from future moles- 
tation, the Temple was counter-fortified and garrisoned 
against the Gentile foes upon the opposite heights. A 
solemn service of dedication, lasting through eight 
days, began on the very anniversary of the profanation 
(which had taken place three years before), ‘on the 
twenty-fifth day of the ninth month,” about mid-winter 
day, B.c. 165. Prostrate on the ground they ‘‘ wor- 
shipped and praised the God of heaven, who had given 
| them good success,” and had taken away their reproach 
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yearly festival for ever. Nor did succeeding gene- 
rations forget their mercy, or fail to recognise in it a 


we have some two hundred years afterwards, when we 
read in the Gospel narrative, ‘‘It was at Jerusalem 
the Feast of the Dedication, and it was winter. And 
Jesus walked in the Temple in Solomon’s Porch” 
(John x. 22). Antiochus Epiphanes, who was per- 
sonally engaged in other distant enterprises while his 
arms were being so disgraced in Judea, was greatly 
incensed at the news which reached him at various 
times ; but as he hastened home to organise an over- 
whelming army which should make Jerusalem the 
grave of the Jews, he was seized with a loathsome dis- 
order, and died on the road, about the end of sc. 
164, The removal of the tyrant, though it brought a 
minor on his throne, did not leave the cause of Israel 
unquestioned and accomplished, and the war of inde- 
pendence had still to be maintained against the great 
power of the Syrian monarchy. So successfully, how- 
ever, did Judas cope with it, that ere long he was 
strong and important enough in the world to apply for 
the honour of an alliance with the Senate and People 
of Rome. 
ence at that time, and yet it condescended to grant 
the boon; but before the news of assistance reached 
the shores of Palestine, the valiant Maccabzeus was 
no more. He had fallen in battle, after a splendid 
career of six years, in B.c. 160. 

Jonathan, the youngest of the five brothers, now 
succeeded to the leadership, and the cause, during 
seventeen years that he was spared to head it, 
prospered in his hands likewise. Happily for that 
cause, the Syrian monarchy just about this time 
began to give signs of internal weakness, in being 
torn by competitors and civil war; and the Jewish 
chief being of weight enough in the balance to be 
courted by contending rivals, fortunately took the 
side’ which ultimately proved the strongest, and of 
course shared in the fruits of success. The result to 
him was nothing less than his advancement to the 
dignity of High Priest. 

It should here be observed that the pontificate had 
down to this time been hereditary in the same family 
which we find enjoying it on the return from Babylon, 
namely, that of Josedech, whose name is familiar to 
us in the books of the post-captivity, where we read 


so often of ‘‘ Joshua the son of Josedech, the high | 


priest.” (See Ezra iii. 8, v. 2; Hagg. i. 1, ii. 2, 4; 
Zech. iii. 1,8.) Whether or not this line of Josedech 


we know whether the Asmonzan family were a col- 


laterial branch of that line, or were only simple priests. | 


We only know for certain that they belonged to the 
‘course of Joarib,” which was the first of the twenty- 
four orders of the priesthood (1 Chron. xxiv. 7), and 
whether more or less near in blood-relationship to the 


pontifical line, they were at any rate next to it in | 


rank and dignity; and if the family of Josedech 
were now extinct, the Asmonzans had the best right, 
as far as we can ascertain, to succeed it. At all 
events, Jonathan was now elected to that dignity by 
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among the heathen ; and a decree was made that this | 
blessed restoration should be celebrated in Israel by a | 


| years, 


This was the lordliest power in exist- | 


wi | 


the general vote of the people, and was recognised 
by the new king of Syria. He transmitted it like- 





| wise in his family ; for the time was yet distant when 
| succession by inheritance was changed for a mere 
great national event ; an interesting proof of which | 
of the day. 


nomination at the will and pleasure of the civil ruler 


Simon, the onlg one now left of the sons of Mat- 
tathias, succeeded Jonathan both as prince and high 
priest, in B.c. 144, and continued in office nine 
He gained still further advantages to his 
country’s cause, and was the most fortunate of all 
the Maccabeean brethren. He renewed the alliance 
with the Romans, who received his ambassadors with 
marks of high consideration. He succeeded also in 
an enterprise which had ever been near the heart of 
his predecessors, but which they had never been able 
to accomplish ; and this was the expulsion, B.c. 142, 
of the Syrian garrison from the hill commanding the 
Temple, with a total destruction of the fortress which 
for the previous quarter of a century had been a thorn in 
the side of Jerusalem ; and altogether under his fostering 
care the country began to recover from the ravages 
of long protracted wars, and gradually increased in 
wealth and prosperity. Simon also sought to perpe- 
tuate the memory of his illustrious kindred by the 
glories of architevture ; and over the sepulchre of his 
father and mother at their native Modin, where also 
lay the remains of Judas and of Jonathan, he erected 
a monument of great height, built of white marbie, 
curiously wrought and polished, near which he also 
placed seven pyramids for his father, mother, four 
brethren, and himself, surrounding the whole with a 
stately portico supported by marble pillars, each an 
entire block ; a splendid work, and being built on an 
eminence near the coast it became a sea mark for 
sailors, as they passed up and down the blue Medi- 
terranean, This monument should surely have served 
for the identification of Modin, and we know that it 
survived till the fourth century, a.D. ; but as in so 
many other instances, so in this, it has been the page 
of the historian, rather than the beauteous piles of 
marble, that has handed down fame to the distant 
future. The question, however, between Judea and 
Syria was not yet settled ; for though the indepen- 
dence of the nation may be dated as a fact from 
B.C, 165, in which year Judas recovered the capital, 
the successors of Antiochus Epiphanes were by no 
means reconciled to facts or prepared to relinquish 
their grasp, and Simon had again to do battle for 
freedom, even in B.c. 137, thirty years after Matta- 
thias had given the signal of revolt. Two years after 


this he was removed from his work by Syrian 
had now become extinct we are not informed, nor do | 


treachery, B.C. 135. 

His son, John Hyrcanus, succeeded him, and 
governed between twenty-nine and thirty years. He, 
too, had to contest his independence with the here- 
ditary oppressor. But the Syrian monarchy was 
being now more and more distracted within its own 
bosom, and Jewish freedom was in consequence the 
better able to take care of itself, and during this pon- 
tificate made a decided step. In fact Hyrcanus, 
though he never assumed any higher title than that 
of prince, exercised all the powers of royalty, and 
may justly be considered as the founder of the Jewish 
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monarchy in the Asmonzean house. Aristobulus I. 
was the first of the race who actually assumed the 
kingly dignity and ornaments, which was in B.c. 106, 
four hundred and eighty-two years after the royalty 
of David’s line terminated by the Babylonish captivity. 
And we should notice especially the peculiarity of this 
revival, that it was a union of the priestly and the 
regal offices in the same person. Had the nation in 
the first place spontaneously and deliberately set about 
the restoration of its monarchy, it might naturally have 
fixed on one of the ancient line to wear the crown ; 
for the heir of David yet remained, and the scrupulous 
preservation of genealogies so habitual with the Jews 
would have made it very easy to establish his claim. 
But it was not thus that the monarchy did revive. 
It was the course of events, in the providence of God, 
that alone brought it about. Nothing was in itself 
more natural than that a priest, rather than any one 
else, should make the stand that Mattathias did. Nor 
was this the first time the Order had given the same 
proof of its higher loyalty ; for in the reign of idola- 
trous Jehoram the priestly city of Libnah * did revolt 
from under his hand, because he had forsaken the 
Lord God of his fathers.” (2 Chron. xxi. 10, com- 
pared with Josh. xxi. 13.) It was also natural that 
this priestly family, exalted as liberators to the head 
of the nation, should have stepped into the high 
priesthood, to which they were so near in the succes- 
sion ; and just as natural that they should in process 
of time have assumed the royal title, after having so 
long exercised all the functions of royalty, and that 
without prejudice to any existing claimant. Thus, 
when the house of David was walking in humble 
obscurity, preparing to bring in lowly state Jesus of 
Nazareth into the world, the priestly order, which so 
conspicuously represented the Christ, was preserving 
the nation in its separateness, its faith, its strong 
mountain home, that it might survive all its dangers 
until the ‘ fulness of time ” should come. And while 
it was doing this, it was also foreshadowing another 
feature of the Christ, his royal priesthood, according 
to Zachariah’s prophecy : ‘* Take silver and gold and 
make crowns, and set them upon the head of Joshua 
the son of Josedech, the high priest; and speak unto 
him, saying, Thus speaketh the Lord of Hosts, saying, 
Behold the man whose name is the Branch; and he 
shall grow up out of his place, and he shall build the 
Temple of the Lord : even he shall build the Temple 
of the Lord, and he shall bear the glory, and shall sit 
and rule upon his throne, and He shall be a priest 
upon his throne, ‘and the counsel of peace shall be 
between them both” (Zech. vi. 11—13.) 

The first of the royal priests reigned but one year. 
But we need not follow out the details any longer. 
The interest of the Asmonzean family is not henceforth 





| 





what it was. It commanded our warmest sympathies 
while the solitary priest and his troop of sons stood up 
and perilled their lives for God and their country, but 
now those who inherit the glories and the sacrifices of 
other men are found to be what human nature usually 
is. The priestly-kingdom is like other kingdoms, 
there are foreign enemies and internal treasons to deal 
with just the same, there are selfish rulers and selfish 
subjects to sober,down the picture very effectually, 
Alexander Jannzus ruled twenty-eight years, and his 
widow Alexandra held the reins eight years more after 
him. None of their successors occupied the throne so 
long or so comfortably. Hyrcanus II, a mild man, 
all priest and no king, was deposed as soon as he suc- 
ceeded by his brother Aristobulus IT. 

But the days of them all were numbered now, for 
the mighty wave of Roman dominion, not yet Impe- 
rial, was close upon Palestine. In 3B.c. 65, the arms 
of Pompey the Great swept away the Syrian 
monarchy ; and shortly after, B.c. 63, Judea, which 
it had so often oppressed, fell before the same general, 
Roman supremacy, however,’was not so fatal to her 
dearest interests as the Syrian had threatened to be; 
for Rome, domineering enough in other respects, 
never summoned her conquered provinces to adopt her 
own religion. Pompey did indeed enter into the 
Temple with some of his officers, ‘‘and saw all that 
which it was unlawful for any other man to see but 
only for the high priests:” a calamity which Josephus 
assures us affected the Jews beyond all the miseries of 
war they were suffering. And this he did, as the 
Latin historian expresses it, “jure victorie”—in 
right of conquest. But the generous Roman did not 
insult the people’s heart as Antiochus had done. He 











touched nothing of all he saw, not even the “two 
thousand talents of sacred money” treasured up 
there ; but he ‘‘ commanded the ministers about the 
| Temple the, very next day after he had taken it to 
| cleanse it and peform their accustomed sacrifices.” * 
| In this same year Aristobulus II. was deprived of 
the royal titles, though he was allowed to retain the 
royal authority and the high priesthood. The Senate 
| and People of Rome was from henceforth the arbiter of 
the fortunes of Palestine and the house of the Asmo- 
| necans. A brief flame from the embers shot up a few 
| years subsequently, when in an hour of Roman weak- 
ness, and by the temporary assistance of the Parthians, 
| Antigonus contrived to hold the royal name and scepire ; 
| but this was for no more than three years, and then 
' Roman Mark Antony had him executed. The only 
interest possessed by the genealogy of the Maccabees 
| after this centres in Mariamne, who became the wife 
| of Herod the Great. Cuaries Hote. 





| * Josephus, 
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y LEAVES FROM A CLERGYMAN’S DIARY. 

; Feb, 2, 1867.—I had a call from Mrs, Everett this | were converted young men, but I could not have 
h morning, and she has furnished me with matter for at | felt myself justified in saying the contrary, either. In 
: least ten sermons. ‘Truly a minister’s best study is | fact, I was not well enough acquainted with the con- 
. his own church. Each member is a book from which | dition of their inner life to pass a decided opinion. 
r he may get a vast amount of theological knowledge, if | Only it appeared to me as though some thin 
, he only knows how to read it. Lord, give me under- | cloud had been. spread over their souls, which pre- 


standing, that I may be able to read the epistles 
written, not with ink, but with the Holy Spirit ! Thou 
still continuest to reveal unto us Thy wondrous deeds, 
although our eyes are so often dimmed by ignorance, 
prejudice or pride. Cause Thy light to shine upon 
me, that I may clearly see Thy invisible things in the 
visible works of Thy creation ! 

Mrs. Everett is one of my best members. 
lives in close communion with God. 
through many sore trials, but the medicine has done her 
good. She took it as coming from the hand of a 


She 


loving Father, and it has made her not bitter but | 


better. She has not many hairs on her head now 
traly, but even when her ringlets flowed in rich pro- 
fusion down her shoulders she believed that every 
hair was numbered. Whatever pleasant things her 
mirror told her in her youth, she never failed to re- 
member that she was but dust and ashes. So she 
trustfully placed herself in the hands of Him who is 
mighty to call forth life from the dust of death, and 
to make it mount up like a phoenix out of the ashes 
of corruption. 

Her husband, who was a master joiner, died a 
few years ago, leaving her with two sons, Fortu- 
nately the elder, Paul, was old enough to carry 
on his father’s business, and had also the requisite 
ability. His brother, Theodore, is two years younger, 
and he is apprenticed to a coachmaker in the Euston 
Road, not far from his mother’s house. Both are 
very nice lads, though they differ as to tastes 
and temper. Paul is spirited, hot-tempered, full of 
enterprise, and, quick as the wind, he often dashes on 
like a mountain torrent. Theodore, on the contrary, 
is quiet and composed, rather slow, perhaps, and often 
too pensive and abstracted in his thoughts. Paul is 
not altogether free from a certain suspiciousness, He 
is very apt to ascribe such actions as displease him to 
evil motives, and he cannot easily be brought to 
forgive an offence. Theodore is less sensitive to dis- 
agreeable impressions. He soon forgets a past injury; 
but he is also apt to forget that everybody cannot 
take matters so easy as he himself takes them. 

This description of their characters is given from my 
own personal observation ; and from what their mother 
told me this morning I find that it is pretty correct. 
I used to see the two young men only occasionally, 
at church, in the class, or at prayer and other meet- 
ings. I always expected good of them, for both mani- 


fested much interest in the cause of God, though each 
did it in his own peculiar way. Their conduct proved 
that their Christian training had not been in vain. 
It is true, I could not say positively that they 


She has gone | 


| vented the Sun of Righteousness from reflecting his 
_image upon them with undimmed brilliancy. . This 
seemes especially the case with Paul. -‘ There must 
be something the matter with that young man,” I 
often thought. ‘‘Hehasno peace. He is not fully at 
| rest with himself.” But what it was I did not know. 
But I know # now. From what Mrs. Everett told 
| me in our conversation this morning, I have learnt that 
there has of late been ill-feeling between the two 
brothers ; more so, however, on the part of Paul 
than of Theodore. It is a common saying that there 
is no mischief in the world but a woman is at the 
bottom of it, and so it was here. But the young lady 
concerned was as innocent in the matter as a child. 

That the two brothers had never been intimate, may 
be easily understood. Close intimacy could scarcely 
be expected between characters so widely different. 
It is true, it has often been observed that characters 
which are apparently the most opposite to each other 
form the best materials for a deep and lasting 
union, but then they must have some strongly at- 
tracting element in common, which overrules differ- 
ences so powerfully as to dovetail them into one 
another, if one may speak so. Such a power of at- 
traction was not wanting in Paul, but it was in 
Theodore. Phrenologists would most likely have said 
that he had no organ of ‘‘ adhesiveness.” Paul, on 
the other hand, could not have been happy without at 
least one friend ; and he had one, a very promising 
young man of his own age, of the name of Frederic, 
to whom he felt as deeply and tenderly attached as 
David did to Jonathan. Besides, he had many other 
friends, who were, so to speak, secondary to Fred, for 
Paul was a sociable fellow, and as much liked by his 
companions as he was fond of them. Theodore, again, 
had no friends, and he did not want any. He liked to 
live quietly by himself. So his brother, finding little in 
him that was attractive, could not help leaving him 
in the isolation in which he preferred to live. . While 
Paul was enjoying the company of his friends, Theo- 
dore might be seen in his little room reading books on 
the art of illumination, or exercising himself in the 
colouring of pictures. 

Even though there be not any bosom friendship 
between two brothers, yet there may and there ought 
to be mutual good feeling and cordial sympathy 
with each other’s concérns. Nor was there any 
lack of kindness or affection on the part of Theodore, 
only he showed that sentiment in his own peculiar way, 
and not in the manner Paul desired it to be shown. 
He never refused to do any service to Paul, but he 
never warmly offered his services, And this was, not 
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because he did not care, but because he did set | 


observe. He was regardless of his own little interests 
and comforts ; and he was so of Paul’s and of everybody 
else’s, He was ready enough to help, but his great ' 
fault was that he never observed how and where he 
could best help. His mind being constantly turned in 
upon itself, he often forgot his obligations to those 
around him. When Paul was in ecstacies he would 
unintentionally whistle a tune, not perceiving how 
that uncalled-for musical performance grated upon his 
brother’s feelings. When Paul was burning with anger | 
he would remain quite cool, wondering within himself 
how a few grains of gunpowder could give such a tre- 
mendous explosion. His phlegmatic temper, mani- , 
fested in this way, was something quite unbearable 
to Paul. Many disagreeable scenes took place between | 
them in consequence. Especially was this the case 
when, owing to Theodore’s thoughtlessness, Paul lost an 
opportunity of making a profit or enjoying a pleasure, 
As there was a deal in Theodore’s character which | 
repelled Paul, so there was something in Paul’s which 
Theodore disapproved of. It was Paul’s love of ex- | 
citement and sensuous impressions. And to a certain | 
extent Theodore was right. The friends with whom | 
Paul conversed were all respectable young men ; no 
one could have charged them with anything like vice ; 
but Theodore was quite correct when he said that they 
were more eager in their chase after pleasure than 
after knowledge. It was Frederic’s character more 
especially which met with his censure. Frederic was 
an accomplished, amiable young man, but he was not 
a Christian : indeed, he was more of a sceptic than 
anything else. He would occasionally express a 
doubtful opinion about the Bible, and he was certainly 
more fond of the theatre than of the church, although 
he regularly attended service every Sunday. Paul 
admitted that in this respect Frederic was not exactly | 
what he wished him to be. But, apart from his | 
religious opinions, he urged that Frederic was un- 
doubtedly possessed of many good qualities, and often 
expressed his confidence that their friendship would 
be instrumental in bringing his friend round some | 
day. Theodore, on the contrary, was much afraid 
that the very reverse might be the case, and that 
Frederic would lead Paul into lightness and scepti- 
cism. Mrs. Everett could not help agreeing with 
Theodore in this. She warmly wished either that 
Frederic had better opinions or that Paul had a better 
friend. But Paul defended his friend with might and 
main, and this matter too often caused very disagree- | 
able conversations between the brothers. 
Indeed, it was to be feared that there was some 
ground for the misgivings of Theodore and Mrs. | 
Everett as to Paul’s influence for good upon Frederic’s | 
mind. They had observed that of late Paul had not 
made much progress in godliness. True, he con- | 
tinued to observe outward religious forms as strictly 
as ever; he conducted family worship morning and 
evening; he took part, as usual, in the religious 
schemes connected with our church ; and he abstained | 
from anything that was openly incompatible with the 
Christian character: but for all that it seemed as | 
though, in the midst of all this manifestation of reli- 
gious life, the spirit from which that life had to derive | 





its strength and nourishment was gradually fading 
away. It was evident that his pleasure in the word and 
work of God diminished in the very measure his 
intimacy with Frederic increased. Formerly he used 
to show a delight and an interest in broaching ques- 


| tions about religious matters and in discussing them, 


but now he seldom opened a conversation of this 
kind, and if induced to take part in one, he always 
cut it as short as possible. On the other hand, secular 
topics were always welcome to him, and he could 
dwell upon them with a zest and pleasure which 
showed that his heart was in them. But what espe- 
cially indicated a decline in his spiritual growth, was 
the increase of his bad temper. The least difficulty or 
obstruction in his way excited him ; the most trifling 
neglect would often rouse him to choler; and the 
mistakes or neglects of his brother he would espe- 
cially censure with all the cutting bitterness of his 


| ill-humour. 


This was a source of great grief to Mrs. Everett. 


| Paul, it is true, never allowed his temper to rise to 


such a height as to forget the respect due to his mother, 
In most cases it was only necessary for her to make 
her appearance, and Paul’s anger was subdued at 
once; and when, in a kind, motherly tone, she 
spoke to him about his. want of meekness and self- 


| control, he always confessed his fault and received her 


earnest admonitions with respectful silence. But what 
chiefly made her anxious about him was that she 
observed that he was losing more and more his faith 
in the Lord’s providential care in every occurrence of 
our lives, even what appeared the most trifling: he 
would often express doubt as to whether all those 
petty annoyances and vexations which every day 
irritated his temper could be rightly looked upon as 
coming from the hand of God. When Theodore forgot 
to inform him of anything he should have told him of, 
or did things from thoughtlessness which he knew were 
disagreeable to him, he looked upon Theodore as the 
one cause of the mischief, and could not imagine how 
there could be any reason in God causing him to 
suffer the painful effects of such irregularities. He 
would rather suppose some evil spirit had a hand in 
the matter, and found but too ready access to Theo- 
dore’s mind to vex and torment him. He admitted 
that it was the very nature of Christian charity to 
think no evil, and so he tried as much as was in his 
power to suppose that Theodore was not led by any 
bad intention when he caused him annoyance or grief ; 
but he had to confess that it often cost him much 


| trouble to put this charitable construction upon his 


brother’s behaviour towards him, because it was well 
known that there was but little sympathy between 
them, and that Theodore cared scarcely anything for 
what his brother liked. 

It was this querulous, suspicious spirit, in connexion 
with Paul’s doubts as to God’s divine presence and 
paternal providence, which made Mrs, Everett ex- 


| ceedingly anxious about the state of her son’s soul. 


She also often spoke to Theodore, and remonstrated 


| with him about his coldness and supineness, and be- 


sought him to have more regard to his brother’s con- 
cerns and to the peculiarities of his irritable character. 
But, poor woman, she knew only too well that it was 
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more difficult for a slow character, like that of Theo- 
dore, to rouse itself, than it was for a spirited cha- 
racter, like that of Paul, to curb its excesses. 

It happened one day that Frederic called upon 
Paul, and not finding him in, left a message with 
Theodore. This message was to the effect that Paul 
was expected early the next morning at the railway 
station to join a pic-nic party. It had been arranged 
that they should go the trip on that day instead of, 
as was at first suggested, a few days later. Unfor- 
tunately Theodore forgot all about the message, so 
that his brother was not informed of the alteration 
in the arrangement till his friends had returned 
home. Paul was almost beside himself with rage 
when he learned that this loss of pleasure was to be 
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reason why his neglect in this instance was more seri- 
ous than any other, but Mrs. Everett could not help 


admitting that if ever Theodore had given Paul just 


attributed to his brother’s negligence; and what | 


especially sharpened the stiug of his anger was his 


suspicion that Theodore had intentionally forborne to | 


tell just to keep him away. He knew that Theo- 
dore was no great admirer of such parties, more 
especially when Frederic was to be there. It was 
in vain that Theodore gave assurances of his sincere 
sorrow for his neglect; Paul could not believe that 
it was owing to mere forgetfulness. The matter 
was, in his estimation, too important to be for- 
gotten. 

And certainly Theodore would have been sure to 
have kept it in mind had the pic-nic been as im- 
portart to him as it was to his brother ; for there was 
a special reason why the party was so very important 
to Paul. Among the company was Margaret Leslie, 
upon whom he had set his affection. She was certainly 
a superior girl, a daughter of pious parents, and her- 
self not far from the kingdom of God. Nobody was 
aware of Paul’s attachment except his mother, and she 
was quite delighted with it. She looked uponit as a 
providential leading of God, and as an answer to her 
prayers. There could have been nothing more grievous 
to her than that Paul should fix his love upon a 
worldly-minded girl; she was all but sure that in 
that case the ruin of his soul would be inevitable. 
In her anxiety about his spiritual condition, she had 
constantly prayed to God to give him a wife who 
feared His name. The tender, loving, faithful mother’s 
wish was now, it seemed, to be realized. Margaret, 
it is true, was not yet aware of Paul’s affection ; but | 
taking all things into account, there was every reason 
to expect that the proposal of the handsome, accom- 
plished young man, who carried on a very thriving 
business, would be favourably received. Paul had 
not had many opportunities of meeting with her, as 
she lived as far away as Greenwich, but on the few 
occasions he had been in her company he believed he 
had made favourable impressions upon her. It had 


_, been his intention, if an opportunity offered itself at the 


proposed pic-nic, to give more positive evidence of his 
affection than she had hitherto received. This oppor- 
tunity was now lost, and such another was not likely 
to present itself again soon. One may, therefore, 
imagine the greatness of that loss in Paul’s estimation, 
and how it made him look still more coldly upon 
Theodore as being the cause of what he considere the 
greatest disappointment he had yet experienced. Of 


course Paul left his brother in ignorance cf the special | 





ground for anger he had given it now. Still it was 
hoped that there might soon be another opportunity 
of repairing the loss. But this hope suddenly vanished 
in smoke. One may picture to oneself Paul’s feelings 
when, a few weeks later, Frederic told him in an 
ecstasy of joy that he was engaged to be married to 
Margaret Leslie. It was on the occasion of the pic-nic 
party that he, having been appointed her cavalier, had 
made such close acquaintance with her as had deter- 
mined him to solicit her hand. Paul was magna- 
nimous enough not to betray his intense grief to his 
friend, but forced himself into expressions of his best 
wishes for Frederic’s happiness, while he felt that his 
own was gone for ever. 

i shall not try to describe the deep grief that filled 
Mrs. Everett’s heart at this turn of affairs. She 
mourned for Paul. She feared lest the shock would 
prove too much for him, and make him forsake God, 
as, in the bitterness of his grief, he might suppose that 
God had forsaken him. She was sorry for Margaret’s 
sake. She could not believe that her union with 
Frederic was likely to promote her true happiness. 
Frederic was undoubtedly superior to Paul as to in- 
tellectual endowments ; and advanced as he was in 
sceptical notions, he was much more likely to influence 
Margaret for evil than she was to influence him for 
good. Nor could she understand how Margaret’s 
parents could have given their consent to this match, 
unless their eyes were blinded by the natural amiability 
of the young man, and by his favourable circum- 
stances. She did not know, what she learnt after- 
wards, that Frederic had used the stratagem, alas ! 
only too common with young men when they are 
trying to win a girl’s regards, and had clothed his 
thoughts in just such expressions as he expected would 
be acceptable to the girl and her friends. Not that 
Frederic was a base hypocrite. But if there was one 
text in the Bible in which he believed, it was that 
which says: **A fool uttereth all his mind, but a 
wise man keepeth it in till afterwards.” It is certain 
enough that the text is in the Bible; but whether 
Frederic made a right use of it, is a question which I 
beg to answer in the negative. 

The worst fears of the anxious mother threatened 
to be realised. Paul became more and more indif- 
ferent to everything. The crossness of his temper 
increased, and there was all but a breach between 
him and Theodore. Those were sad days in the 
good widow’s life. Still there was one thing that 
cast a ray of light through the darkness. Paul gra- 
dually dropt off his intimacy with Frederic. The 
young men saw each other less frequently, because 
Frederic often spent his evenings at Greenwich now. 
Besides, Paul could no longer enjoy the conver- 
sation of a friend to whom he could least of all 
reveal the secret that troubled his mind. The two 
young men, it is true, continued to see each other 
occasionally ; but Frederic ceased to exercise any in- 
fluence upon Paul’s mind. The poor young man, 
now deprived both of his friend and of the object 
of his love, became very solitary and unsociable. Life 
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lost all its charms for him. It was a critical period 
in his spiritual state. Separated from the influence of a 
friend who threatened to lead him in the wrong way, 
it was now to be seen whether he was to continue that 
course independently, or return to the way in which 
his parents had taught him to walk. There were signs 
which indicated that the latter would be the case. 
Having given up all his out-door recreations, he began 
to devote his quiet hours at home to literary pursuits. 
The books which he read were chiefly of a religious 
character, and this showed that he at least looked 
for consolation to the invisible world, now that the 
visible had left him poor and miserable. Nor did 
these spiritual exercises fail to produce a soothing and 
beneficial effect upon his heart. But there was still 
one perplexing question which depressed his mind. 
He could not be brought to see how the bitter cup he 
had to drink could be mixed by the hand of a loving 


God and Father. It was Theodore who, in his opinion, | 


had prepared it. And the longer that dismal thought 
haunted his spirit, the more his brother became an 
eye-sore to him. 

It was at this juncture that, as Mrs, Everett told 
me, Paul heard me preach a sermon which made a 
deep impression upon his mind, more especially one 
passage in it. The text was the well-known saying of 
Joseph to his brethren : ‘* As for you, ye thought evil 
against me, but God meant it unto good.” I knew 
nothing of what was going on in Mrs. Everett’s family, 
bat I remember that something had taken place in 
my church which had led me to utter the following 
sentences :— 

“Many, if not most of the calamities that befall us 
are caused by the carelessness or by the passion of men. 
These are the hardest of all to bear. When disasters 
of a purely natural kind afflict us, we can derive an 
invaluable treasure of consolation from our belief that 
it is God, and God alone, whose hand has laid this 
cross upon our shoulder. But when we can trace 
the cause of our affliction to the neglect or the 
malignity of man, we are prone to see only man’s 
hand in the matter, and instead of the sweet balm of 
consolation, the poison of suspicion, of hatred, and 
vengeance flows into our wounded spirit. Let me 
beseech you, brethren, to be on your guard against 
such a view of your sufferings. It is in this manner 
that the occurrences of life are viewed by the heathen 
—by the natural man, who looketh on the outward 
appearance only, and cannot discover the invisible 
hand of God. It is quite true that wicked men, such 
as Joseph’s brothers were at the time when they sold 
him to the Ishmaelites, carry out their evil thoughts 
contrary to the law, against the desire of God, and to 
the prejudice of his friends ; and in this sense it is a 
fact that they, and none but they, are the sole cause 
of the calamity that afflicts the righteous. They are 
guilty, they deserve punishment, and, unless they 
repent, they are sure some day to obtain the due re- 
ward of their wickedness from the hand of God. So 
there is nothing unreasonable or unlawful in your 
being grieved at them, in detesting their evil deeds, 
in showing your displeasure and indignation, and in 
pointing them to the awful responsibility which they 
have incurred. But there are two important truths 
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which, in such circumstances, we are apt to overlook 
under the influence of passion, and these I feel bound 
| to set before you. 
|  ** First, So long as we are living in the day of grace, 
| we are not to judge but, if possible, to save our 
enemies. This truth has been strongly inculcated 
on the mind of the Church by the example of her 
| great Lord and Head. When on earth He knew that 
He was appointed the future judge of the world, and, 
consequently, of his enemies; and yet He did not 
judge them here, but prayed for them, for He kept 
/in mind that God had not sent Him into the 
world to condemn the world, but that the world 
| through Him might be saved. So, not minding his 
own personal comfort and happiness in this life, He 
tried what He could do for their salvation through 
love, before He should have to give them their 
reward through justice. Joseph, of whom our text 
speaks, was in a similar position with reference to his 
brethren. He too was raised to a rank which gave 
him the right and ‘the power to judge and to condemn 
them. But before he exercised that right and power 
he tried, through love, to work upon their hearts unto 
| salvation. And the end of this beautiful story shows 
| that his charitable efforts were crowned with success, 
| They repented at his feet, and thus he saved asa 
brother those whom he otherwise must have destroyed 
|asajudge. Well, brethren, we too are in a similar 
| position with reference to our enemies, who injure us 
| through their wickedness. We too are appointed as 
their future judges. ‘Do you not know,’ the Apostle 
| asks the Church, ‘that the saints shall judge the 
| world ? that the world shall be judged by you?’ Of 
| course we shall, for we are the members of Christ, and 
| we are destined to reign and to judge the world with 
| Him. But observe, dear brethren, that great day of 
our power and glory has not yet dawned. Our Lord 
has not yet ascended his judgment-seat, and it does 
not behove us to try to take our place there before He 
has taken his. This is the day of grace. We our- 
| selves are saved by grace. We live by grace. We 
have to do the work of grace. We too are sent into 
this world not to condemn but to save it. So let us, 
after the pattern of our adorable Lord, not threaten 
| our enemies but pray for them. Let us, like Him, 
| try through love to make them such as will not by us 
| be judged with the world, but such as will one day 
judge the world with us. 

‘* Secondly. The evils which men bring upon us as 
our enemies, testify nothing against God as our friend. 
Let us not suppose that the thoughts of evil men can 
in any way be reflections of God’s thoughts over us. 
| God’s love to Joseph did not decrease in measure as 

the hatred of his brothers against him increased. On 
the contrary, God’s mind moved in the very opposite 
direction. While they thought evil, God was thinking 
to make it for good. We weak creatures of flesh and 
blood are very apt to rest the peace of our mind upon 
the favour of flesh and blood. As sinful beings who 
carry always about with us a more or less accusing 
conscience in our bosom, we are prone to look upon our 
enemies as a kind of executioners sent by God to 
| visit us with the rod of justice. When men abandon 
us we are apt to ask, ‘Hath God also forsaken us?’ 
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When men injure us, we fear lest God has given us 


up to be dealt with according to our sins. When men 
treat us carelessly, we think it an evidence that God 
likewise has ceased to care about us. Or we feel in- 
clined to suppose that it is not a living God, but a 


cold, cruel fate that rules things here below; and that 


our life and happiness are not dependent upon the 
will of a wise, tender-hearted and mighty Father in 
heaven, but upon the accidental play of circumstances. 


heart and lips wereagain opened to friendly intercourse ; 
the family conversation, which of late had resembled 
the noise and screeching of an old rusty engine, now 
went on smoothly since the wheels were oiled with 
kindness and affection. It is true, a melancholy shade 
still continued to dim the brightness of his face, which 
formerly had looked sohappy. But his mother prayed 


_and hoped that in the course of time the sun of faith 


Now, I beseech you, brethren, be on your guard against | 


all such thoughts as these. They are heathenish, and 
do not become a Christian. We who have seen God 
manifested in the flesh know that He is a living and 
a loving God. We who have seen Jesus forsaken by 
all men, know that God still remains a God of life and 


would also dispel those dismal clouds. 
Paul, however, continued to find a hard enemy in 


| his temper, and Theodore, who continued as slow and 


resurrection unto us, even though men should crucify | 


and kill us; We do not base our judgment of the 
relation that exists between God and ourselves upon 


the testimony of flesh and blood, but upon the Word | 


of God. We do not believe that God loves us because 
our friends love us, but because God’s Son has died 
for us. We are children of God through faith in 
Christ Jesus, and not through a decree of men carried 
by a majority of votes. Whether men love or hate 
us, it is all the same, we know that we are God’s 


children, so long as we sincerely love Him in Jesus | 


Christ our Lord. Whether our outward circumstances 
be pleasant or painful, we know that they have nothing 
to do with our relationship to God. 
pret our relation to God by our circumstances, but we 
interpret our circumstances by our relation to God. 
We know that all things, even the most trying 
work together for good to those who love God. This 
knowledge, brethren, should render our hearts to a 
large extent independent of the evil influences from 
without. It should make us take our stand like 
men, like kings even. It should make us firm as 
a rock in the midst of the waves, unshaken though 
continually beaten upon. If we believe that nobody 


really can hurt us, room is left for loving everybody, | 


and for cordially pitying those who do try to hurt us. 
Let us not have such high thoughts of man as to 
suppose that he should be mighty to turn to evil the 
good that God himself has prepared for us. Nor let 
us entertain such low thoughts of God as to doubt 
whether He is mighty to turn to good the evil which 
men may think against us.” 

The effect which, under God’s blessing, this passage 
of my sermon had upon Paul’s mind was such as to 


make him see again the smiles of God’s countenance | 


through the mists of his affliction. He was ashamed 
of the narrow-mindedness with which he had looked 
at Theodore and at the trials which his neglect had 
chiefly caused. He came to see that his anger, his 
want of peace, his gloomy suspiciousness, and his 


hatred, were evidences of his dependence upon men, | 


upon their favour or disfavour, their doings or neglects. 
This led him to look into himself, and to earnestly in- 
quire whether he had really given his heart to God 
through Christ. This prayerful and honest self-ex- 
amination was blessed to his heart. Its effect was 
s00n noticed both by his mother and brother. The 
dark frown which of late had dwelt permanently upon 
his brow, gradually softened and disappeared. His 


We do not inter- | 


| 
| 


» must | 


abstracted as ever, often put his brother’s patience to 
the test. One morning—it was the 8th of January— 
Paul, who was to go out skating with Frederic, had 
placed his skates on the fender near the fire, that 
they might be well dried. Whilst he was out of 
the room Theodore placed some boots also on the 
fender, and by so doing pushed Paul’s skates too 
close to the fire. The disagreeable smell of burning 
leather soon made itself known; but Theodore, 
who had begun to read, paid no attention to it. A 
few minutes later Paul, on re-entering, dashed to the 
fire-place, and pounced upon the smoking skates. The 
straps were a good deal injured, indeed it was ques- 
tionable whether they would hold. Unfortunately 
Paul’s temper this time got the better of him, and an 
unpleasant conversation ensued which was not stopped 
till Mrs, Everett, who entered the room, interfered. 

“You are always in my way,” said Paul, angrily. 
‘¢ Whenever I am to have any enjoyment you always 
contrive to step in and make a mess of it.” 

**Dear Paul, you should remember,” said Mrs. 
Everett, ‘* that the Lord is mighty to turn even the 
greatest evil into good for those who love Him.” 

This good word from the mother softened down the 


| passion of her angry son, and he tendered his hand to 


| Theodore. 
|  * Never mind my cross words,” he said ; ‘* I know 
you did not do it intentionally.” 

Frederic made his appearance, and off they dashed 
| to Regent’s Park to enjoy the exciting but perilous 
| pleasures of winter. 
| Not two hours had elapsed when Paul came back. 
| He was in a great hurry ; the strap of his skate had 
| broken, and he wanted to find another. There was a 

strap in the workshop which might be cut into shape 

for the purpose. It took him half an hour to cut it, 
'and as soon as it was done off he went to tho park 
| again. 
But what a sight met his eyes when he reached it ! 
| The ice had given way, and cries of agony and despair 
rose from that same spot where he had been amusing 
himself only an hour before. 

Had his strap not broken, he himself might have 
been among the dead and drowning now ! 

Theodore hai been his preserver. His mother’s 
words proved a prophecy—‘‘ The Lord is mighty to 
turn even the greatest evil into good.” 

Frederic was found among the dead some days after, 
so Margaret is free again. 


These were the facts which Mrs. Everett told me 
this morning, and she has furnished me with mattér 
for at least ten sermons. 
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SUNSHINE AND SHADE. 


J, 

Lorp ! sanctify our joy, 
By bidding us receive, as from Thy hand, 
All that makes bright our life ; the hopes which stand, 
In radiant beauty, round the outer gates 
Of the soul’s dwelling : bidding us destroy 
The pride which seeks a second source to view, 
Which calls the ocean Thine, but not the drop of dew 


Lord! sanctify our joy, 
By teaching us the meaning of each day. 
Our life has not one link to cast away ; 
Nor one, which was not moulded by Thy hand 
To lead us up to Thee, who would’st employ 
Each power that thou hast given ; nor least delight 
Which quivers through our hearts, and makes the world 
so bright. 


Lord! sanctify our joy, 
By making us more willing to resign, 
To yield it up again, as wholly Thine, 
When ’tis Thy pleasure that the storm come down, 
Or that earth’s weariness once more annoy. 
So may we love this light : it will not blind, 
If, in its smallest beams, the parent Sun we find. 


II. 
Kneeling before Thy throne, 
Lord ! we beseech Thee, that Thy holy will 
May in our hearts be done ; for Thou alone 
Their restless thoughts canst still. 


Father! Thy will be done ! 
We know it is most loving, and most wise, 
And yet we tremble lest Thou say, ‘‘ Arise, 
That idol leave, and come.” 


Oh! should we then obey ? 
Or should we cling unto our shrine of dust ? 
Or should we follow, but because we must, 
Not loving Thy pure way ? 


Through our o’erhanging clouds, 
We have just dawning light enough to will ; 
But oh! the greater power to fulfil 

A weight of darkness shrouds. 


Then give us strength, as Thou 
Hast given us the will, Thy prayer to breathe ; 
And, following Thee, shall we not more receive 
Than we relinquish now ? 





— 
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Tur deep interest excited by the conference held on 
the 21st January between representatives of the work- 
ing-classes and of the Christian Church, in order to 
ascertain each other’s views on religion, shows how 
much the community is stirred by religious questions, 
however feebly it may be moved by religious convic- 
tions. The conference cannot be said to have brought 
much to light that was previously unknown. Though 
it did not prove that indifference or opposition to 
religious services characterised the working class as a 


NOTES FOR READERS OUT OF THE WAY. 


that in a street near Buckingham Palace he had 
counted nine gin-shops within two hundred steps. He 
was sure that drunkenness was spreading amongst the 
poor, first among men, then among women, and lastly 
among boys and girls. It was changing the character 
of our labouring men in the country, breaking up 
domestic life among the poor, and withering and 


| destroying the power and the promise of the future. 


body, it showed beyond doubt that a large section of | 


them are animated by that spirit. Among the reasons 
assigned by different speakers for this state of things, 
were some that were evidently of the nature of frivo- 
lous excuses. Others pointed to causes of a more 
substantial nature ; but it is remarkable that no one 
alleged that deliberate infidelity prevails largely in the 
class. 


Nearly every one who spoke recognised the | 


duty of public worship, and no one affirmed that the | 


working-classes in theory were in the habit of denying | 


it Some, it was said, thought that where the patron- 
age of churches was in the hands of wicked men the 
institutions so patronised could not be of much benefit. 
Some were offended at the distinction recognised in 
churches and chapels between rich and poor. Some 
thought that the preachers were lazy and self-indulged, 
and did not do their duty, and especially that they 
favoured the rich, and did not stand up for the work- 
ing-man in his conflicts with capitalists. Some were 
weary, and some were lazy, and preferred staying at 
home or going out for a pleasant excursion. Some 
were perplexed between geologists saying that they 
were right and theologians affirming that the geologists 
were wrong. Some thought the preaching very dull, 
and could not find anything in it to interest them. 
And some missed what they sought for in Sunday 
services—they did not get anything to lift them up, 
to refresh them, to help them to bear their burdens, 
to fill them with love and joy, to make life more inte- 
resting and the world more beautiful. We do not 
stop at present to make a separation between the 
frivolous and the substantial in these objections. 


Mr. Solly stated, in terms of a petition from working 
men’s clubs to the Home Secretary, that there were 
100,000 public-houses and 45,000 beer-houses 
throughout the country. Mention was made of a 
public-house in the parish of St. Giles’s, where no less 
than 1400/. was drawn every week. The discussions 
of the conference turned chiefly on the best mode of 
vesting the licensing power, some being in favour of 
the local magistrates, and some in favour of stipendiary 
magistrates, 

Mr. John Stuart Mill’s elaborate address, on occa- 
sion of his installation as Rector of the University of 


| St. Andrew’s, has fully sustained his reputation as a 


man of extraordinary intellect, and verified the fears 
of those who apprehended that he would unsettle the 
moral and religious priuciples of the young men, On 


| the great subject of education, what it is and how it 
| should be carried on, his views were full of wisdom 


| and practical earnestness. 


But when he came to 
speak of moral systems, and, after enumerating the 
Aristotelian, the Epicurean, the Stoic, the Judaic, and 
the Christian, declared that they all had their good 
sides, and that it was not the business of a teacher to 
take the side of one and enforce its claims against the 
rest, but to bid his pupils select from them the best rules 


| of life, he laid down a position which at once causes a 


There can be little doubt that, after all, but a poor | 


case is made out in vindication of the prevailing 
neglect. If the working-classes believe in Christianity, 


and admit, or do not deny, the duty of respecting its | 
public ordinances, they have little to say in vindi- | 


cation of their conduct, little that can really excuse 
them for the neglect of duty, or recompense them for 
the loss of privilege. 
ments deserve the serious and careful consideration of 
all candid ministers and preachers, indicating, as they 
do, elements of interest or craving on the part of the 
working-class, which may have been too much neglected 
in preaching, and the supplying of which might draw 
some, while it would leave others without excuse. 

The subject of licensing public-houses has also been 
discussed in a London conference. Deplorable reports 
were made as to the number of public-houses, and the 
ruin which they spread. Archbishop Manning said 


At the same time, their state- | 





recoil and awakens indignation in every Christian 
breast. So, also, he would have a university to treat 
religion, not in the way of indicating a preference for 
any religious system in particular, but in the way of 
expounding the history of aJl, and leaving the student 
to make up his own mind. Mr. Mill followed up this 
remarkable course by strongly urging those who dif- 
fered from the usual explanation of the religious creed 
of the country to remain within the Church as long as 
they could. He did not say whether it was the 
Aristotelian, the Epicurean, the Stoic, the Judaic, or 
the Christian code that gave most countenance to this 
view of practical morality. 


The boldness with which the Italian Cabinet have 
proposed to dissolve the union between Church and 
State in their country, and to dispose of the eccle- 
siastical property, has been the subject of much re- 
mark, As we write, the rumour is that the measure 
is not to be pushed forward ; but whatever may be 
its present fate, it is a remarkable proof of the pro- 
gress of opinion in a country that but a few years 
ago was so utterly Ultramontane, that the measure 
should have been proposed and entertained at all. 
The Bill of Signor Scialoja provides for the complete 
separation of Church and State, and the complete 
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spiritual independence of the Church. 
bishops to sell the Church property, valued at 
72,000,0001., of which they would retain under their 
own management about 48,000,000/. for the perma- 
nent support of the Church, while about 24,000,000/., 
or one-third, would be appropriated for the uses of the 
state. It is said that the opposition which is offered 
to the bill is not based on the fact of its appropriating 


It requires the 


| is dictated by conscientious convictions. 


the 24,000, 0001. for secular purposes, but on the ground | 


of its leaving too much to the bishops, and committing 
so large a property to their exclusive management, 


An article on ‘‘ Conclaves,” in a recent number of. 
the North British Review, brings before us a large | 


amount of very curious information on the election of 
Popes, very interesting in these times when the Papacy 
is so prominent in public view, and when a vacancy 
in the papal chair cannot be far distant. There is no 


trace of a partizan spirit in the article, nor could it be | 


inferred from its contents whether the writer was a 
Protestant or a Catholic, though one can hardly fancy 
a Protestant taking such extraordinary pains to inves- 
tigate every law, practice, and custom bearing on the 
matter. 
ridicule the notion that in electing a Pope the cardinals 
are calling to office the Vicar of Christ, or even the 


But nothing could more completely refute or | 


chief pastor of his Church. Think of Pius IV. having | 


to issue a bull forbidding, among other abuses, wagers 
at papal elections ; for no sooner had a Pope died than 


| it and the Church of England. 


the gambling spirit ran riot among his bereaved | 


children ; the shopkeepers and merchants entered 
into the game with a passion resembling our modern 
habits of speculation in stock, and the betting upon 
the chances of rival candidates in the Banchi Vecchii 
and Nuovi became so tumultuous that a riot was com- 
monly the result. Think of the corpse of Alexander 
VI. being borne into St. Peter’s by four beggars, and 
of the canons and clergy being unable to find the 
proper service book, aud chanting a wrong piece for 
the occasion ; while this was going on, some soldiers 
snatched the torches from the clerks, whereupon the 
other clergy defended themselves with the torches in 
their hands, and the soldiers made use of their weapons, 
so that the clergy, becoming frightened, rushed in a 
body to the sacristy, leaving off their chant, and aban- 
doning the Pope’s corpse to the care of any who might 
think of it. 
may be suspended, and even deposed and excommu- 
nicated, he still retains his right untouched to vote at 
papal elections. Attempts have been made by Popes 
by express buils to deprive cardinals of this right, but 
Clement XII., who had thus tried to deprive the 
notorious Cardinal Coscia, was obliged to confess that 
he had erred, and to abrogate the sentence. 
chief offence for which cardinals seem to make them- 
selves liable to these attempted deprivations is that 
of acknowledging civil jurisdictions, asin the case of 
Cardinal Rohan for acknowledging the jurisdiction of 
the Parliament of Paris in 1786, and that of Cardinal 
Lomenie de Brienne, in 1791, for swearing to the civil 
constitution of the clergy that had been voted in Paris. 
But it seems to be now established that while a Pope 
may send a cardinal to the scaffold, he cannot, by 
any sentence of excommunication or degradation, de- 
prive him of the power of voting at a papal election ! 





Itis a curious fact that though a cardinal | 


The | 


The intriguing, plotting, and overreaching, so abun- 
dantly carried on while the cardinals are shut up in 
conclave, make one shudder at the oath taken by 
each cardinal at the altar while giving his vote, 
wherein the Saviour is called to witness that his vote 
The author 
of the article has investigated the question, whether 
the Pope is so fettered by oaths or other obligations 
as to be unable to acquiesce in the alienation of his 
temporal possessions, and constrained, when asked to 
do so, to return Pio Nono’s answer—‘*‘ Non possumus,” 
**No Pope,” he says, “‘is subjected to any oath 
whatever on being elevated to his supreme dignity, 
and if, at a later moment, it has been customary to 
swear the observance of certain ancient constitutions, 
there is nothing to distinguish between the bind- 
ing force of this oath, and that of other oaths, 
from which Popes are universally held to be able to 
absolve themselves, and from which, in regard to the 
very points now under discussion, they have actually 
on several occasious dispensed themselves.” 


The Rev. R. H. Weakley, of the Church of England 
Mission in Turkey, has written a narrative of a tour 
in Asia Minor, which throws a dark enough light on 
the state of the Greek Church, and the nature of 
the proposal that a union should be formed between 
On Greek Good 
Friday he visited the two large Greek churches 
of Smyrna, to see the superstitious practices of which 
he had heard much, The great ceremony of the day 
was the Epitaphion. A representation of our Lord in 
his tomb was set up for the adoration of the people. 
At the entrance of one of the churches a priest 
was sitting, having before him a common deal table, 
upon which was a common tin mug of water and a 
cloth containing a quantity of copper money. The 
water was holy water, which the priest was selling. 
In the church, under the cupola, was a long, narrow 
table, covered with dark cloth, on which rested the 
bier, a shallow, painted box, containing a figure of 
the corpse of our Lord, cut in profile from a thin 
board. A considerable number of rosebuds and other 
flowers lay inside the bier, and at its foot was a pro- 
jection, on which were a number of little wax tapers 
and a rusty tin cup. Numbers of persons were 
crowding round to kiss a representation. of our Lord 
on a dirty canvas curtain over the figure ; those who 
had sore eyes or other diseased members rubbed the 
afflicted organs with it ; infants in arms were passed 
through tho framework that supported the bier, while 
boys and girls, and even grown-up people, crawled 
beneath, from one side to the other, in order to derive 
the full benefit. In the meantime a brisk trade in 
flowers was going on; a priest, standing beside the 
copper money, distributed the rose-buds, which had 
received virtue from contact with the representa- 
tion of our Lord’s body, at so much per twig; and, 
before leaving the church, most of the people took up 


| a little taper, and lighting it, stuck it up before the 


| numerous pictures of saints. 


bier, dropping at the same time some money into the 
tin cup. All around the walls of the church were 
groups of men, women, and little children, kissing the 
The whole business, 
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says Mr. Weakley, was painfully degrading—a loath- 


some matter of merchandise. In the other church he 
found the same thing going on; but, in addition to 
the bier, there was a tall evecifix ‘with our Lord 
hanging on it, formed of thin plank, painted. What 
a contrast is presented when we turn to Rev. ii, 
and read of the church of Smyrna in Apostolic times ! 
We feel thankful for the little company that have 
been recently gathered out by the labours of Pro- 
testant missionaries, and taught to pay a spiritual 
homage to ‘‘ the first and the last, which was dead and 


| 


| awaiting baptism. 


for Christianity, he longs after the conversion of his 
family and neighbours, and, though the head man of 
the village, is more humble and unpretending than 


”» 


any.” On Sunday, 23rd September, twenty-eight men 
and seventeen women were baptised, and the missionary 
expected, on his speedy return, to find many more 
He felt quite certain that the cir- 
culation of the Holy Scriptures and religious books by 


| the colporteurs of the Bible and Tract Societies had 


done much to prepare for this work, although it 


| originated with a poor old man who had never seen a 


is alive,” and from among whom we may yet hope to | 
find some who shall prove ‘faithful unto death,” and | 


receive at their Lord’s hands the ‘*.crown of life.” 
From China we have some items of very interesting 
information. Missionary operations at Tien-tsin, near 


Christian book till he came to Tien-tsin. The tidings 
of so remarkable a movement must, we are sure, 


| be refreshing in the highest degree to every lover of 


Pekin, date only from 1861, when three missions | 


were established, one by the London Missionary 


Society, one by the American Board, and one by the | 


Methodists of the New Connexion. 


The labours of the | 


last-mentioned Mission, according to a letter from one | 
| literally, he was enabled to give sight to the blind. 


of the brethren in ‘ Christian Work,” have been 
greatly blessed ; chiefly, however, in a village four 
days’ distance from Tien-tsin. 


It appears that an old | 


man in that village had received some notions of | 


Christianity from Roman Catholic missionaries, but 


being dissatisfied wlth their teaching he went to | 


Tien-isin, hoping to find teachers there who would 
satisfy him better. Asking for the Roman Catholic 
church, he was by mistake directed to the chapel of 
the Methodist Mission. Hearing there the blessed 
message of salvation by grace, he exclaimed, ‘‘ This is 
the doctrine I am seeking!” After waiting a fort- 
night he left for his own village, promising to return, 


which he did within a month, telling the missionaries | 


that seven men in his village besides himself had been 


reading the books he had carried away, had destroyed | 
all their household gods, and were meeting every day | 


to study the Scriptures. Some colporteurs and other 
native assistants were sent to itinerate among the people 
and instruct them, and in a short time no fewer than 
300 were present at their meetings. Even in harvest 
time many met every morning for prayer, and every 
evening for a preaching service. Upwards of a 
hundred persons entered their names as candidates for 


baptism. The missionaries themselves then proceeded | 


to visit the place. They were received with extra- 


ordinary gladness by the people, who listened to their | 
| they abound in most interesting information as to the 


instructions in the most earnest spirit. In many cases 
they found whole families living in the fear of God, 
and waiting to be received into his church ; in other 
cases, the father and mother ; and in other cases, the 
children. ‘In one village,”’ says the writer, ‘* ten 
miles distant from the village, a rich, intelligent 
farmer had opened his own house twice a day for 
prayer and the reading of the Scriptures; and nine 
persons met with him every day, and on the Sabbath 
came with him to the chapel to hear the native 
preacher. This man has given us a commodious 


house, rent-free, for a chapel and a preacher’s resi- 
dence, which we have taken, and sent a preacher to 
live among them. The man is one of the brightest 
examples of Christian faith, humility, and devotedness 
His heart is full of zeal | 


I have met with in China. 


missions, and will call forth many a prayer that this 
handful of corn on the top of the mountains may yet 
bear fruit that shall shake like Lebanon. 

The testimony in favour of medical missions, both 
in China and in India, continues to gather strength. 
Our readers are doubtless familiar with Dr. Lockhart’s 
operations as a medical missionary in Pekin. Almost 


A man came for relief of a cough, with one of his eyes 
closed. It had been closed for twenty-two years, in 
consequence of a burn, and as the skin healed the 
edges of the eyelids were glued together. The sepa- 
rating of the eyelids by Dr. Lockhart was a simple 
process, and the eye was found perfectly healthy. 
This and similar cases brought great renown to the 
hospital. It is now carried on under Dr. Dudgeon, 
and though avowedly a missionary institution is ex- 
tremely popular. Recently several officers of high 
rank have requested his professional aid. New pre- 
mises have been purchased for the mission in an ad- 
mirable position, and what was once a Chinese temple 
now forms the mission chapel. From Travancore, 
Dr. Lowe reports that during last year he had treated 
4862 patients, of whom 1930 were heathens, 505 
Roman Catholics, and 81 Mahomedans. The Chris- 
tian operations that are carried on are of an earnest 
character. In a recent number of the Lancet, that 
high medical authority, referring to some reports of 
medical missionaries, says : —‘‘ They relate profes- 
sional work with the modesty and moderation of true 
physicians ; they make generous and honourable men- 
tion of the medical assistance and services of men of 
other nations and other ways of thinking; they are 
singularly free from cant and common-place ; and 


state of medicine in China and India, or rather the 
state of society in a medical point of view. . 
Both the Chinese and Indian missionaries give striking 


| proof of the way in which distinctions of caste and 


rank are forgotten in the common desire of all classes 
to share in the benefits of European medicine. We 
have said nothing of this association of medicine and 
religion, It is eminently a seemly one. It is for 
medicine to repeat the miracle of healing with which 
Christianity was inaugurated. We are proud of the 
gentlemen whose reports we have been noticing. These 
reports show them to be at once able members of their 
profession and worthy followers of Him who went 
about healing all manner of sickness and disease 
among the people.” 
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Among the more prominent books of the season, 
the two volumes of Mr. Froude’s ‘‘ History of Eng- 
land,” from the death of Wolsey to the death of 
Elizabeth, have obtained, as was to be expected, a 
leading place. It cannot be said that Mr. Froude’s 
qualities of mind fit him well for dealing with the 
important religious movements which he has to record. 
The intense admiration he shows for the character of 


John Knox, for example, and his singularly high | 


estimate of the value of his work, both as the founder 
of a nation and the reformer of a Church, are little in 
keeping with his low opinion of theology, and the 
vague sentimentality which he seems to regard as the 
true substance of religion. The firm creed and the 
earnest work of Knox were surely much more closely 
connected than such a notion would imply. 

Books of mark on the person, the life, and the work 
of the Redeemer, are still flowing in. 
belongs Mr. Sadler’s ‘‘ Emmanuel, or the Incarnation of 
the Son of God the Foundation of Immutable Truth.” 
The Incarnation, he holds, is the only foundation that 
can bear the superstructure of Christian theology. 
‘No other thing which God has made known to us 
has any place in his word to be compared to the place 
which he has assigned to the Incarnation, except per- 


haps the facts of his Son’s death and resurrection.” | 
An unknown author has given in ‘‘ Ecce Deus” an | 


answer, and yet not directly an answer, to ‘* Ecce 
Homo.” He tells us in his preface that his work pro- 
ceeds on four convictions :—1. ‘‘ That it is not merely 


difficult, but absolutely impossible, rightly to survey | 
the life and work of Jesus Christ, without distinctly | 
acknowledging the unprecedented conditions under | 
2. That these conditions | 


which He became incarnate. 
can alone account for, and are essential to a true in- 


terpretation of the entire doctrine and phenomena | 


associated with the name of Jesus Christ. 3. That 
these conditions, and the whole course which they 
inaugurated (the miraculous conception, the doctrine, 
the miracles, the death, and the resurrection), consti: 
tute a unity which necessitates the conclusion that 
Jesus Christ was God Incarnate. 


and reached several sophistical and untenable conclu- 
sions,” 
another volune of his pure, simple, and tender expo- 


sitions of our Lord’s life, not the least charm of which | 
is that they take us completely beyond the reach of 
controversy, and while others are buffeting with winds | 


and waves, bring ts with Mary to sit at the Master’s 
feet, or with John to lean on his bosom. 

The Duke of Argyll’s ‘‘ Reign of Law” shows a 
man of high intellect that can grapple with the in- 
tellectual problems which the subject raises, and an 
accomplished man of science, that even in the face of 
a Darwin can fearlessly and effectively marshal the 
facts of nature. 


of the best and least prejudiced minds of the country 
are by no means convinced of the soundness of the con- 


clusions which some of them would insist on ; and we | 


are sure that the circulation and extensive perusal of 
the ‘‘ Reign of Law ” will be of much avail in check- 


To this class | 


And 4. That the | 
author of ‘Ecce Homo’ having overlooked or ignored | 
these conditions, has worked from a wrong centre, | 


In Dr. Hanna’g ‘‘ Passion Week,” we have | 


It must be apparent to men of | 
science, from this and similar testimonies, that many | 
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ing the prevailing tendency to overturn and dismisg 
with contempt opinions founded on the Scriptures, 
and long cherished by all who reverence them as the 
Word of God. 

Miss Greenwell has given us a volume of beautiful 
and instructive ‘‘ Essays.” In her estimate of 
popular religious literature she fearlessly exposes 
many @ fault and defect, but is one-sided we think, 
and hardly fair, in her remarks on the writings of 
| Mr. Ryle and others. There are many true and 
| powerful thoughts in the paper, ** Christianos ad 
| Leones,” on the prevailing tendency to blacken the 
| character of religious professors. Our most popular 
writers of fiction seem to have an extraordinary ten- 





dency in this direction. The paper on ‘‘ Our Single 
Women” is very beautiful and suggestive. 

‘¢ Unspoken Sermons,” by George MacDonald, bring 
us to the feet of a very charming preacher. We do 
| not acquiesce in some of his theology, and there are 

sentiments in this volume to which we must take ex- 
ception. But in George MacDonald’s company the 
very air seems impregnated with love, purity, and 
| tenderness. We seem to be under an Italian sky, and 
| the harshness, whether of individual or national tem- 
| perament, is wonderfully checked. A loving heart 
reveals to us the heart which is the fountain of love, 
and sends us away ashamed of our harsh and bitter 
| feelings, and praying to be able to love more, both 
| Him who is Love, and those who ought ever to be 
| dear to us for his sake. 

In missionary literature, we have the biography of 
the Rev. R. Noble, a missionary in India, well-known 
to the members of the Church Missionary Society ; 
the Bishop of New Zealand’s very interesting narra- 
tive of the mission there; and Mr. Rowley’s ‘Story 
of the Universities’ Mission to Central Africa,” 

Dr. Raleigh’s exposition of Jonah brings both faith 
| and intellect to bear on the marvellous story which 
| has as great a charm for the Christian and the scholar, 
as it has absurdity in the eye of the sceptic. Dr. 
Raleigh at once vindicates the miracle, and skilfully 
applies the narrative for the instruction of present 
times. Dr. Andrew Thomson, in his volume of 
*¢ Scripture Characters,” has given a most pleasing ex- 
| position of the great lessons from the lives of several 
of the most prominent persons in Scripture history, 
always with a view to practical effect, and taking care 
to make his expositions harmonise with the teachings 
of the whole word of God. , 

Mr. Cussell’s ‘* Voices of Sacred Song from One 
| Hundred Authors” is one of the best collections of 
| devotional poetry we have ever scen, and embraces 
specimens from a number of fields not often visited 
by such editors. ‘* Hymns on Christ and the Chris- 
tian Life,” by the Rev. Walter C. Smith, are very 
simple, scriptural, devotional breathings, expressed in 
clear, mellifluous verse. The range and diversity of 
spiritual experience is not so wide as some hymn- 
writers have-embraced, but everywhere we find the 
evidence of a heart sensible of its emptiness, poverty. 
guilt, and waywardness, and ever breathing out its 
aspirations for the indwelling of God, as Saviour, 
Teacher, Father, Purifier—the All in all of the loving, 
| longing soul. 
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ALEXANDER STRAHAN & CO’S LIST OF NEW BOOKS.—Continued. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL BOOKS.—Conrrinvuep. 


MISCELLANIES FROM THE COLLECTED 
WRITINGS OF EDWARD IRVING. Post 8vo, $2.50. 


* Tt is by such a volume as this, we are inclined to think, that Irving 
will come to be widely known to general readers, There are passages of 
@ purely theological character, which, we think, display profound wis- 

and are models of clear, strong-living utterance. They are practi- 
cal and ethical ‘ sayings,’ that are as gold and rubies and diamonds.” — 
Nonconformist. 


THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD. By Thomas 


Guruniz, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


ECCLESIA DEI: the Place and Functions of the 
Church in the Divine Order of the Universe. 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


CONVERSION. Illustrated by Examples Recorded 
in the Bible. By the Rev. Apotpu Sarnir. New edition. 
Small 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


“We do not know many books where so much scholarship is brought 
to bear with so little ostentation, nor many books adapted to so wide a 
— of readers.”—Jamzs Hamitton, D.D., in English Presbyterian 

lessenger. 





THE RESTORATION OF THE JEWS; the History, 
Principles, and Bearings of the Question. By Daviv Bxown, 
D.D., Professor of Theology, Aberdeen, Author of “ The 
Second Advent.” Small 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


CHRIST AND CHRISTENDOM: being the Boyle 


Lectures for 1866. By Prof. Prumerre. 8vo, cloth. 
[In preparation. 


OUR FATHER’S BUSINESS; or, Methods to Do 
Good. By Tuomas Gururie, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


EASTERTIDE SERMONS. By Henry Alford, D.D. 
Small 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


MAN AND THE GOSPEL: Sermons principally 
on the Epistle of St. James. By Tomas Gururis, D.D. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


DEVOTIONAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


‘THE YEAR OF PRAYER; being Family-Prayers 
for the Christian Year. By Henry Atrorp, D.D. Crown 
8yo, cloth, $1.50; Turkey morocco, $4.00. 


SIMPLE TRUTH FOR EARNEST MINDS. By | 


Norman Mactxop, D.D. Small 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 


THE TREASURE-BOOK OF DEVOTIONAL 
READING. By BenJamin L. Orme, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


gilt. (Jn preparation. 


UNSPOKEN SERMONS. By the Rev. George Mac- | 
_Donatp, M.A., Author of “The Annals of a Quiet Neighbor- | 


“hood.” 
PRAYERS FOR THE SICK-CHAMBER. 


[In preparation. 


HUMAN SADNESS. By the Countess de Gasparin. 
Small 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


| SPEAKING TO THE HEART. By Thomas 


‘Gurariz, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.50; pocket edition, 
75 cents. 





[In preparation. | 





THE SUNDAY EVENING BOOK of Papers for 
Family Reading.. By James Hammon, D.D.; Rev. W. M. 
PunsHon; Dean Srantey; Joun Eaniz, D.D., LL.D.; Rev. 
Tuomas Brnney; J. R. Macpurr, D.D. Cloth antique, 
75 cents. 


| CHRISTIAN COMPANIONSHIP for Retired Hours. 


Small 8vo, cloth antique, gilt, $1.50. 
THE PATHWAY OF PROMISE. 


Neat cloth antique, 75 cents. 

ABLE TO SAVE; or, Encouragement to Patient 
Waiting. By the Author of “The Pathway of Promise.” 
Small 8vo, $1.00. 


THE THRONE OF GRACE. By the Author of 
“The Pathway of Promise.” Small 8vo, $1.00. 


THE ANGELS’ SONG. By Thomas Guthrie, D.D. 


Uniform with “The Pathway of Promise.” 32mo, 75 cents. 

CONVERSION. Illustrated from Examples record- 
ed in the Bible. By the Rev. ApotpH Sapamr. New and 
cheaper edition, small 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


ESSAYS, BELLES LETTRES, AND ILLUSTRATED 
7 BOOKS. _— ae 


THE QUEEN'S ENGLISH. Stray Notes on Speak- 
ing and Spelling. -By Henry Atrorp, D.D. Tenth thousand, 
small 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 


THE DEAN’S ENGLISH: a Criticism on Dean 
Atrorp’s Notes on “The Queen’s English.” By Gxonax 
Wasninaton Moon, F.R.S.L. New edition, small 8vo, 
cloth, $1.75. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE CONDITIONED. 
By Professor H. L. Manset, B.D. Post 8vo, cloth, 


$1.75. 


OUTLINES OF PHILOSOPHY AND LITERA- 


TURE. By the late Anexanper Viner. Post Svo, cloth, 
$3.75. 
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ESSAYS, BELLES LETTRES, 


MILLAIS’S ILLUSTRATIONS: a Collection of 
Drawings on Wood. By Joun Everett Mitrais, R.A. 4to, 
$6.00, 


“ Foremost among illustrated books deserves to be named Mr. Millais’s 
‘Collected Illustrations.’ They are works of art that need no letterpress 
—no comment: they speak for themselves, and have an interest by 
themselves. They nearly all display extraordinary power, and some of 
them are in their way quite perfect.”"—London Times. 


HENRY HOLBEACH, Student in Life and Phi- 
losophy. A Narrative and a Discussion. Two volumes, post 
8vo, $5.50. 


“In the picture of the obscure Puritan colony there are touches 
worthy of George Eliot.”— Spectator. 


MISCELLANIES FROM THE COLLECTED 
WRITINGS OF EDWARD IRVING. Post 8vo, $2.50. 


A DUTCHMAN'S DIFFICULTIES WITH THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Fancy cover, 25 cents. 


THE RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY PAR- 
SON. First Series. - Popular Edition. Twenty-fourth 
Thousand. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


THE GRAVER THOUGHTS OF A COUNTRY 
PARSON. By the Author of ‘“ Recreations of a Country 
Parson.” Thirty-second Thousand. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


“Many of them are exquisite Essays en the subjects on which they 
treat; and in all there is a clearness and a simplicity, combined with the 
evidence of an original genius, which cannot fail to delight and instruct 
the reader.”—Morning Post. 


COUNSEL AND COMFORT SPOKEN FROM A 
CITY PULPIT. By the Author of “Recreations of a 
Country Parson.” Fifteenth Thousand. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN. By 
Emity Davies. Small 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 


VIEWS AND OPINIONS: Essays by Matthew 
Browne. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


MY MINISTERIAL EXPERIENCES By the Rev. 
Dr. Bucuset, Berlin. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


“OUT OF HARNESS.” Sketches, Narrative and 
Descriptive. By Tuomas Gururir, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
$2.00. 


COZ’S LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
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AND ILLUSTRATED BOOKS.—ContTInveEp. 


BEGINNING LIFE: A Book for Young Men. By 
Principal TuLtocn. Crown 8vo, $1.75. 
“Principal Tulloch’s excellent book for young men.”—Hdinburgh 
Review. 


TANGLED TALK: an Essayist’s Holiday. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo, $2.50. 


DREAMTHORP: a Book of Essays written in the 
Country. By ALexanper SmitH, Author of “A Summer in 
Skye,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 

3 . . A book to be read in the spirit of lazy leisure to the sound 


of babbling brooks and whispering woods. It is exquisitely printed, 
handy, handsome, and cheap.” —Atheneum. 


PAPERS FOR THOUGHTFUL GIRLS; with Ilus- 
trative Sketches of Some Girls’ Lives. By Saran Tyruzr, 
With Illustrations by J. E. Miizais, R.A. $2.00. 

“We cordially : advise those who have girls to put Miss Tytler’s ‘ Papers’ 
into their hands.”—London Review. 


THE NEAR AND HEAVENLY HORIZONS. By 


the Counrzss pe Gasparin. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


TWO FRIENDS. By Dora Greenwell. 
Small 8vo. [New edition in preparation. 


THE PATIENCE OF HOPE. By Dora Greenwell. 
Small 8vo. [New edition in preparation, 


A PRESENT HEAVEN. By Dora Greenwell. 
Small 8vo. [New edition in preparation. 


ESSAYS. By Dora Greenwell. 
Small 8vo, cloth, $1.75. 


SCRIPTURE PORTRAITS AND OTHER MIS 
CELLANIES. By A. P. Srantey, D.D. [In Preparation. 


THE REIGN OF LAW: Essays by the Duke of 
ARGYLE. Post 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


| 
THE JOURNAL OF EUGENIE DE GUERIN. 
Crown 8yo, cloth, $2.00; Turkey morocco, $5.00. 


THE LETTERS OF EUGENIE DE GUERIN. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00; Turkey morocco, $5.00. 





POETRY. 


IDYLS AND LEGENDS OF INVERBURN. By 


Rosert Bucuanan, Author of “ Undertones.” 
$1.75. 

“A volume of genuine poetry of distinguished merit.”—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 


Small 8vo, 


UNDERTONES. By Robert Buchanan. Second 
Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Small 8vo, $1.75. 


“Poetry, and of a noble kind.”— Athenaeum. 





LONDON POEMS. By Robert Buchanan. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


“The acknowledgment of Mr. Buchanan's genius has been all but 
universal.”—Dgan ALForD, in the Contemporary Review. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF HENRY ALFORD. 


D.D., Dean of Canterbury. New edition, small 8vo, cloth, 
$2.00. 
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